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Preface on Sending Xu Wu-tang Off 
on His Way Home South 


The living things of the world, its birds and beasts and plants and trees, as 
well as the masses of men may differ in the way they live; but in their dying 
all are the same. All come at last to putrefaction, dissolution, and oblivion. 
Yet among the masses of men there are sages and men of worthiness. It is 
certainly true that they too live and die among the others, yet they have a 
single difference that sets them apart from birds and beasts and plants and 
trees and the masses of men—though they die, they do not perish, and the 
longer the span of time that passes, the more perfectly they endure. What 
makes them sages or men of worth is something cultivated in their persons, 
put into practice in their actions, or revealed in their words. It is by these 
three things that they are able to endure and not perish. 



There is nothing that cannot be attained when cultivating it in one’s person. 
Putting it into practice in actions, however, sometimes succeeds and 
sometimes does not. And when it comes to revealing it in words, there is an 
additional question of skill. It is all right to put it into practice in actions but 
not to reveal it in words. The men who have come down to us in the Classic 
of Poetry, the Classic of Documents, and the Historical Records were 
certainly not all skilled at words.lt is also all right to cultivate it in one’s 
person, yet not put it into practice in actions or reveal it in words. Among 
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the disciples of Confucius there were indeed some skilled in political 
action and there were some skilled in words. But there was also someone 
like Yan Hui, who stayed in a narrow alley, pillowed his head on his elbow, 
and went to bed hungry. When he was in a crowd, he would spend the 
entire day in silence, as if he were a simpleton. Yet all the disciples at that 
time held him in the highest honor and felt that they could never hope to 
be his equal. Even hundreds and thousands of years after him, there has 
never been anyone who could equal him. The fact that he has endured and 
not perished obviously did not depend on his putting it into practice in his 
actions, much less in his words. 

I have read the “Bibliographical Treatise" of Ban Gu and the catalogue of 
the Tang Imperial Library, and I have seen the entries listed there. From 
the times since the three ancient dynasties and Qin and Han, those who 
have written extensively have had more than a hundred works credited to 
their name, and those who had written less still have had thirty or forty. 
The number of such men is beyond reckoning. But through scattering, 
destruction, and loss, less than one or two out of a hundred there listed 
survive. I have felt saddened by such men—the essays they wrote were 
beautiful and they were skilled in the handling of words; but at last they 
were no different from the blossoms of plants and trees being whirled away 
by the wind, no different from the fine sounds of birds and beasts passing 
the ear. The great efforts that they expended in the employment of mind 
and energy—how does that differ from the scrambling and hustling of the 
masses of men? All of a sudden they were dead. And though it sometimes 
came sooner and sometimes later, they finally joined the other three— 
plants and trees, birds and beasts, and the masses of men—in returning to 
oblivion. Such is the untrustworthiness of words. Those who study today 
all aspire not to perish, just as the ancient sages and men of worth did not 
perish. And they strive earnestly their whole lives through, spending their 
hearts in writing—such sadness I feel for them all! 
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In his youth Xu Wu-tang of Dong-yang studied literary writing with 
me, and gradually he came to be well spoken of by others. He has gone 
off and joined other scholars in taking the examinations at the Board of 
Rites. He ranked high in the examination and from this his name became 
well-known. His writing makes steady progress, like surging waters and 
mountains emerging. But I wished to curb his overweening enthusiasm and 
urge him to reflection. For this reason 1 have addressed these words to him 
on his return. 

But it is true that I also delight in writing, and in this 1 am admonishing 
myself as well. 


(Translated by Stephen Owen) 
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A Farewell to Yang Chih 


I used to be afflicted by melancholia. Even after I resigned my office 
and lived in retirement 1 was unable to cure it. But later I took up the 
zither, tutored by my friend Sun Tao-tzu, who showed me how to play 
several pieces in the kung mode. 1 After a while I came to enjoy the zither 
thoroughly, and my illness went away. Zither playing is a minor art. 
However, when it is at its best and the musician, using everything from the 
sonorous kung mode to the delicate vii mode, begins with a sudden flurry 
and then keeps changing the mood abruptly, making the allegro passages 
anxiously hurried and the adagio passages soothingly tranquil, then the 
music resembles a cliff crumbling into a ravine and boulders splitting apart, 
a spring gushing forth from lofty mountains, a rainstorm striking in the 
dead of night, the forlorn sighs of embittered men and lonely women, the 
affectionate love-calls of a pair of birds. Its depth of sorrow and meaning 
makes it the heritage of the music of Shun, King Wen, and Confucius. 2 Its 
moumfulness echoes the laments of the orphan Po-ch’i and of the dutiful 
minister Ch’li Yuan. 3 The love, anger, remorse, and delight it can express 
move one profoundly. Yet it is classically correct and restrained, like the 
speeches of Yao and Shun, 4 the elegant writings of Confucius, 5 the Book of 
Changes , with its worries and concerns, 6 and the Book of Songs, with its 
yiian-ts'e (complaints and censure). 7 Those who can listen to it with their 
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ears, reproduce it with their hands, and master its harmonies will be able 
to vent their sorrow. They may thus attain to expression as moving as any 
known to man. 

My friend Mr. Yang, who is devoted to study and a man of refinement, has 
been recommended several times for the doctor of letters degree but never 
succeeded in obtaining it. Eventually, he entered the government by means 
of hereditary prerogative and has now been appointed sheriff in Chien-p’u. 8 
He will be confined to a place several thousands of miles southeast of 
the capital, and is bound to be somewhat unhappy there. Furthermore, 
Mr. Yang has always had problems with his health, and medicine is hard to 
find in the south, while the food and customs there are unwholesome. Now, 
if someone with a weak constitution and an unhappy heart lives in a place 
with unwholesome customs, he may not be able to endure there long. It 
occurred to me, however, that a zither might help Mr. Yang to overcome his 
unhappiness and improve his health. Therefore, I wrote out this account of 
zither music to present to him upon his departure. I also invited Sun Tao- 
tzu over. Together, we toasted Mr. Yang with wine and presented him with 
a zither as a parting gift. 



( Translated by Ronald C. Egan) 
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Fullness and Decay 1 


Alas for the fullness and decay of human greatness! Though these are 
called the appointments of Heaven, truly they are the handiwork of man. 
The rise and fall of Chuang Tsung may be cited as an instance in point. 
When the Prince of Chin lay on his death-bed, he took three arrows and 
handed them to his son, saying, “The Liangs are my foes. The Prince 
of Yen treats me with ingratitude. The K’i-tan Tartar swore to me as a 
brother, and then passed over to the Liangs. These three grievances I leave 
as a legacy of hate to thee. Take these three arrows, and fail not to bear 
in mind thy father’s wishes.” Chuang Tsung accordingly took the arrows 
and deposited them in a shrine; and by and by, when war was declared, he 
dispatched an attendant to sacrifice a goat at the temple and bring out the 
arrows. He then placed them in an embroidered quiver, and bearing them 
on his back proceeded to the field of battle. He returned triumphant, and 
ascended the Imperial throne. 
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He had captured the Prince of Yen and his son. He had got with him in 
a box the heads of the ruler and prime minister of the House of Liang. 
He went to the shrine to replace the arrows and communicate to the 
spirit of his dead father that the work which had been entrusted to him 
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was accomplished. Was not this, then, the supreme fullness of glorious 
achievement? Vengeance had thus been wreaked, and the empire was his, 
when suddenly there was a cry in the night, a rush to arms, hasty flight, 
defection of soldiery, sovereign and minister blankly gazing in each other’s 
faces, monastic vows and shaven crowns, robes drenched with tears—oh, 
what a fall was there! So hard to win; so easy to lose. Surely these were 
issues that lay in the hand of man. It is written, ‘The proud shall suffer; 
the modest succeed.” And so toil and anxiety may establish a kingdom; 
dissipation and ease will wreck a life. At the zenith of his fortune, among 
all the heroes of the age there could not be found his match. Yet when the 
tide turned, a few mummers dragged him to earth; the scepter fell from his 
hand, and he perished—the laughing-stock of all. Truly misfortunes oft- 
times spring from trivial and unexpected causes; and wisdom and courage 
are often marred by foibles other than a passion for theatrical display. 

(Translated by Herbert A. Giles) 
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The Hsien Mountain Pavilion 


Hsien Mountain overlooks the Han River. 1 It is barely visible from 
a distance, since it is the smallest of many mountains in the vicinity. 
Therefore, the fact that it is the most renowned of all mountains in Ching- 
choif must be because of the people associated with it. Who are they? Yang 
Hu, whose polite name was Shu-tzu, and Tu Yii, whose polite name was 
Yiian-k'ai. When Chin was at war with Wu it used Ching-chou as its base 
of military operations, 3 and Shu-tzu and Yiian-k’ai governed Ching-chou 
successively. 4 In the end, they pacified Wu and thereby extended Chin’s 
rule over the entire empire. Their deeds were peerless in their age. The 
legacy of their elegance and grace filled the lands between the Yangtze and 
the Han Rivers. People have cherished their memory down to the present 
day, feeling, all the while, particular admiration for Shu-tzu. The fact is, 
Yuan-k’ai was best known for his military feats," while Shu-tzu was known 
for his humane rule. But although their careers differed, both men managed 
to earn for themselves everlasting renown. However, I always wondered 
why these two men were so apprehensive about their posthumous 
reputation. 
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It is said that Shu-tzu once climbed Hsien Mountain and commented 
wistfully to his friends that although the mountain had always been there, 
the men of former ages who had climbed it had passed into obscurity. Then 
he thought of his own future and grew melancholy. He had no idea that the 
mountain would only become famous because of its association with him. 
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Similarly, Ylian-k’ai inscribed his accomplishments on two stelae, then 
raised one on top of Mt. Hsien and cast the other down into the Han River 
below. He evidently knew that mountains and valleys can change place, 6 
but did not know that inscriptions on stone eventually wear away. Is it 
that both men were so proud of their great fame that they became carried 
away with visions of immortality? Or is it that they thought so highly of 
themselves that their ambitions wore away? 

Hsien Mountain has long had a pavilion on it, and it is said that Shu-tzu 
used to visit it on outings. The reason why the pavilion has been restored 
each time it fell into disrepair is that through the ages there have always 
been many people who esteemed Shu-tzu’s reputation and remembered 
him fondly. In the first year of the Hsi-ning period [1068], my friend Shih 
Chung-hui went in the capacity of Senior Lord of Imperial Banquets to 
govern Hsiang-yang. The year after he arrived, he renovated and expanded 
the pavilion on its ancient site. He built galleries that curve behind it 
in a full circle and also enlarged the rear hall so that it matched the 
pavilion in front. Chung-hui has achieved great fame in his career and is 
praised wherever he has served. The people of Hsiang find comfort in his 
administration and enjoy accompanying him on outings. Therefore, they 
named the rear hall after him, calling it the Hall of the Lord of Imperial 
Banquets. They also wanted to record Chung-hui’s deeds on a stone tablet 
so that his name would be transmitted to posterity together with the names 
of Shu-tzu and Yuan-k’ai. Chung-hui could not prevail upon them to desist, 
and so they came to me to request that 1 compose an account of his deeds. 

If I describe Chung-hui as a person who esteems Shu-tzu’s character 
and emulates his actions, then the nature of Chung-hui’s personality and 
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aspirations will be self-evident. Similarly, the fact that the people of Hsiang 
have such affection for Chung-hui and that they derive such comfort and 
pleasure from being with him suffice to show what kind of administration 
Chung-hui has in Hsiang. These are the subjects that the people of Hsiang 
wanted me to write about. As for the scenic beauty of the surrounding 
mountains and rivers and the deep mists that mingle with the trees and the 
clouds, appearing and disappearing in the vast and ever-changing vista—a 
landscape that should satisfy any poet who climbs its heights to compose a 
poem such as “Encountering Sorrow’' 7 while gazing afar—those matters are 
best left to visitors to appreciate as they will. As for the pavilion’s history 
of repeated decay and restoration, some people may already have their own 
account and others may have no use for all the details. That too 1 need not 
elaborate on. 

Written on the twenty-second day of the tenth month of the third year of 
the Hsi-ning period [November 27, 1070], by the Retired Scholar of Six 
Ones, Ou-yang Hsiu." 

(Translated by Ronald C. Egan) 
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The Daylight Brocade Hall 


To rise to prominence as Commander-in-chief or as Prime Minister and to 
return to one’s native town on achieving wealth and official distinction— 
these are ambitions cherished by human nature alike in modem and ancient 
times. When a scholar is poor and lives in distress in his own village, even 
vulgar people and children find it easy to insult him. Chi-tzu , 2 for example, 
was snubbed by his sister-in-law, and Mai-ch’eng 3 abandoned by his wife. 
Once a scholar rides in a high carriage drawn by four horses, with flag- 
bearers leading in front and a mounted escort bringing up the rear, a crowd 
of spectators would gather on both sides of the road to watch and sigh, 
and ordinary men and stupid women rush forward in great excitement and 
shamefacedly prostrate themselves in the dust stirred up by the carriage 
and the horses. Such is the elation coming to a scholar when his ambition 
is fulfilled—an honor which was compared by the ancients to that of being 
dressed in brocade . 4 
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However, the case of His Excellency the Duke of Wei, the great Prime 
Minister, is altogether different. His Excellency is a native of Hsiangchow/ 
For generations, his family has been noted for its great virtue and a number 
of its members have distinguished themselves as officials in their time. 
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Since his youthhood, as an outstandingly successful candidate in the 
imperial examination. His Excellency has served as a high official. Scholars 
within the country have for years looked up to him in awe. The prominence 
of a Commander-in-chief or Prime Minister and its attendant wealth and 
official distinction are what His Excellency has always deserved; he is 
unlike the man who once lived in poverty and distress and who by a stroke 
of good luck achieved momentary success, contrary to the expectations 
of ordinary men and stupid women and astonishing them and idling them 
with admiration and envy. For this reason, his swaying standards are not a 
sufficient honor for him, nor his official ivory tablet and embroidered cloak 
a sufficient distinction for him. But the many good deeds he has done for 
the people and his great achievements throughout the country, engraved 
on metal and stone and revered in song and verse, will cast their splendor 
on future generations and live in memory without end—this is what His 
Excellency cherishes and what all scholars expect of him. How much 
greater is this than to be the pride of a single age and to have the honor of a 
single locality? 

In the reign of Chih-ho, 6 as Military Governor of Wuk'ang. His Excellency 
was simultaneously assigned to Hsiangchow, his native town, as its 
administrative head. In the backyard of his official residence, he has had 
the Daylight Brocade Hall constructed. Subsequently he has caused his 
poetry to be engraved on stone as a legacy to the people of Hsiangchow. 
In his composition he deprecates the gratification of one’s feelings of 
friendship or hatred and the stress of reputation alone. This shows that, 
rather than consider as an honor what was the pride of men of former 
times, he guards against it. Thus do we see in what light he regards wealth 
and official distinction and how lofty his ambition is. He has therefore been 
able to serve as Commander-in-chief and as Prime Minister, rendering 
signal services to the reigning dynasty because of his assiduity, and 
acquitted himself equally well in times of peace and of danger. When he 
was confronted with important affairs of state and had to make weighty 
decisions, he performed his duties solemnly and calmly and made the 
country as safe as the T'ai Mountain. s He is indeed a Minister of State in 
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the true sense. His great accomplishments, which are inscribed on historical 
monuments and sung to music, redound to the honor of the entire country, 
and are not the glory of his own village alone. 

Though 1 have not had the privilege of visiting the hall built by His 
Excellency, 1 have read his poetry and am gratified at the achievement of 
his ambition. As I am happy to tell the story to the people of the whole 
country, 1 have committed it to writing. 

(Translated by Shi Shun Liu) 
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A Letter to Imperial Remonstrant Gao 


Most honorable Imperial Remonstrant: I hereby pay you my deep respects. 
When I was seventeen, living with my family in Suizhou, I saw in the 
second year of the Tiansheng period the list of gentlemen who had obtained 
the Jinshi rank, and it was the first time that I came across your name. As 
I was then very young, having little contact with people and, in addition, 
I was staying in a distant part of the country, 1 knew only that the Song 
brothers as well as Ye Daoqing and Zheng Tianxiu were most noted for 
their literary accomplishments and enjoyed great popularity. Since you 
placed yourself in their midst and you alone had nothing remarkable to 
recommend yourself, I had some doubts as to what kind of person you 
really were. 

Eleven years afterwards I again went to the capital. At that time you 
already served in the Censors' Office. Although I had no time to visit you 
personally, 1 often asked my friend Yin Shilu about your being worthy or 
not. Yin said that you were an upright and learned gentleman. Yet I still 
entertained some doubts. For an upright man does not behave in a tortuous 
manner, and a scholar must be able to distinguish between right and wrong. 
Nevertheless, being an official charged with the duty of speaking the truth 
and, as they said, invested with unbending integrity and clear judgment, 
you always kept silent and made yourself complaisant to others, showing 
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no difference from common people. Could you really be a worthy man? 
That was what left me in doubt. 

After you had become an imperial remonstrant, I came to be acquainted 
with you. I saw you speak with a candid and serious countenance, 
discussing past events most convincingly, without a single error in passing 
comments on what was good or evil. With so wonderful eloquence to 
impress people, who could fail to love you? Even I myself began to suspect 
that you might be a true gentleman. 

Thus fourteen years had passed since I first heard of your name till I knew 
you personally. During this period 1 had had doubts regarding you on three 
occasions. But now, after I have judged you according to your deeds, I 
know decidedly that you are no gentleman. 

When I met you at Yu Andao’s after Fan Xiwen had suffered a demotion, 
you calumniated and ridiculed Fan’s character. The first time 1 heard it, 1 
suspected it to be a joke. But when I saw Yin and was told that you strongly 
condemned Fan’s action, then my suspicion dissolved. Fan has been upright 
and unyielding all his life, with extensive knowledge covering both ancient 
and contemporary times and with a noble principle upheld consistently 
when serving at court—this is a fact known to the whole country. Now 
he has offended the Prime Minister because of his straightforwardness. 
Nevertheless, you failed to vindicate his innocence but, on the contrary, 
fearing lest you should be reproached with neglect of duty, went with 
the stream and slandered him, considering him to be deserving of the 
demotion. This was indeed very strange! 
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A man's character, be it strong and resolute or weak and pusillanimous, 
is acquired from birth and cannot be forced into a change. Even a sage 
would not charge a person to do what is beyond his capacity. Having an 
old mother at home and dreading cold and hunger while seeking profits 
and well-being, you cherished your official post and dared not offend the 
Prime Minister, lest it should bring upon you punishment and disaster— 
this was after all a weakness of commonalty. If you had stopped at this, 
you could have been an indifferent remonstrant at the worst. And the 
gentlemen at court would certainly have tolerated your limitations and 
refrained from obliging you to do the impossible. But it turned out that 
you, lost to all sense of shame, behaved in an overweening manner to the 
extent of negating Fan's merits and approving of his relegation, so as to 
prevent others from blaming you for keeping reticent. You ought to know 
that failure to act positively for lack of courage is only a shortcoming of 
a stupid person, but to gloss over one’s mistakes with cunningness makes 
one a villain among gentlemen. 

And then, is Fan really unworthy? In the past three or four years, he had 
been preferred from his office in the Judiciary and in the Chancellery to 
the post of royal attendant, waiting upon the Emperor with his service of 
consultation from day to day. He is truly peerless among his colleagues. 
Granting that the Sovereign had chanced to use an unworthy man, 
regarding him as worthy, that would be a case of his not having been 
sufficiently informed. But you, being an imperial remonstrant, an official 
serving as His Majesty’s eyes and ears, had not helped him to discern 
the man’s unworthiness when he happened to use him, and had chosen 
to adopt an attitude of keeping silent. Once that person proved a failure, 
you followed other people’s example and came forward to censure him. If 
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Fan was truly worthy, it meant that the Sovereign and the Prime Minister 
expelled a worthy man because of his going against their inclinations. So 
you, obliged to express your views, would be blamed in either case—to say 
that he was worthy or to say that he was unworthy. And you could not have 
made your guilt greater than keeping silent. 

Formerly, when Xiao Wangzhi and Wang Zhang were slain in the Han 
dynasty, their contemporary men of power, as can be inferred, must 
have been disinclined to own that they meant to kill worthy people. And 
they were sure to take Shi Xian and Wang Feng for loyal courtiers while 
regarding the former two as being guilty of wickedness. But now, do you 
think that the latter two were really loyal and the former two really wicked? 
At that time there were also imperial remonstrants. They must have been 
unwilling to acknowledge that they refrained from remonstrances for fear 
of disasters and would certainly have said that the men ought to be killed, 
undeserving of their remonstrating against it. But, as you see it now, ought 
they really to have been killed? History shows that only the contemporaries 
could be cheated, not people in the later generations. As for you, do you 
wish to cheat the contemporaries and are not afraid that the posterity will 
not be cheated? To say nothing of the fact that even the contemporaries are 
not to be cheated! 
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I think that since the Emperor was enthroned, imperial remonstrants have 
been installed so as to give access to dissenting views. For instance, Cao 
Xiugu and Liu Yue were given posthumous honor and distinction for their 
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remonstrances. Fan Xiwen and Kong Daofu were also promoted for the 
same reason. You are fortunate enough to have been born in this time. 
But, in the face of such a judicious monarch who is so willing to accept 
remonstrances, you were still not bold enough to speak the truth. How to 
explain it? It was told the other day that the Censors’ Office put up a notice 
at court, cautioning the ordinary officials not to exceed their duty to express 
their views. In that case, only the imperial remonstrants are entitled to do 
so. If you keep reticent, the whole country would be reduced to silence. 
Since you, occupying your post, fail to speak the truth, you ought to leave 
it and pose no obstacles to others who are qualified to fill it. Yesterday Yu 
Andao was also demoted and Yin Shitu was awaiting his punishment. Yet 
you were impudent enough to meet the gentlemen as usual, putting on a 
bold front at court as though you were a true imperial remonstrant. This 
showed that you had no longer any sense of shame. Deplorable was the fact 
that, being an imperial remonstrant, you kept silent and caused others to 
speak in your stead when there was something to worry about at court. For 
history is relentless. The one who in future will become the disgrace of the 
court must be no one but you! 

The moral code as laid down in the Spring and Autumn Annals is very 
exacting towards gentlemen. The reason why 1 still entertain some hope 
that you will speak the truth is that 1 cannot bear to give you up altogether 
and refrain from demanding of you what is to be expected of a worthy man. 
If you insist on thinking that Fan ought to be expelled for being unworthy, 
then these words of mine would serve to show that I am an associate of 
a wicked man. I wish that you would take this letter to the court and, 
after criminating me, make me executed, so that people of the country 
would be relieved of their doubts and be convinced that Fan deserved the 
banishment. That would be indeed a merit of an imperial remonstrant. 
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When the other day you were at Yu’s, I was asked to discuss with you the 
incident concerning Fan. Since there were other guests present, I was not 
able to air all my views, so I hereby express them honestly to you, and 
hope in all sincerity that you will give them due consideration. Again I pay 
you my deep respects. 

(Translated by Xie Baikui) 
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On the Release of the Criminals 


One treats noble men according to standards of trustworthiness and 
righteousness, whereas one uses punishments in dealing with inferior men. 
Now, capital punishment is prescribed only when the crime is heinous and 
the evil extreme; those sentenced to execution are thus the lowest sort of 
inferior men. To choose to die righteously rather than cling to life, and to 
go willingly to one’s death, these are acts that even noble men find difficult. 

In the sixth year of the reign of Emperor T’ai-tsung of the Tang, the 
Emperor reviewed the cases of more than three hundred criminals and 
released them to go home, setting a date when they were to come back 
and face execution. He was thus expecting of the lowest sort of inferior 
men conduct that even noble men would have found difficult. But when 
the appointed day arrived, all the criminals returned on their own, leaving 
none unaccounted for. Conduct that would have been difficult for noble 
men was easy for inferior men: Does this accord with what we know of 
human nature? Some would explain, “Their crimes were heinous and their 
evil extreme. Certainly, they were inferior men. However, when imperial 
beneficence was extended to them, they became noble men. Abundant 
beneficence can penetrate that deeply and transform men that quickly.” 
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would thus praise him. How can we be sure that when the Emperor 
released the criminals he did not calculate that they would return and ask to 
be pardoned, and that, in fact, is why he released them? Likewise, how can 
we be sure that the criminals, once they had been released, did not calculate 
that if they returned they would be pardoned? If the Emperor released them 
only because he knew they would return, then he was seeking to exploit 
their hopes. And if the criminals only returned because they were confident 
the Emperor would pardon them, then they were seeking to exploit his 
goodwill. With each planning to exploit the other in order to appear 
virtuous, wherein lie the beneficence and trustworthiness? Otherwise, we 
must concede that although T’ai-tsung had ruled for six years but had been 
unable during that time to stop inferior men from committing heinous and 
evil crimes, suddenly with a single act of beneficence he made criminals 
face death willingly and perfected trustworthiness in them. That is an 
unreasonable claim. 

But under what circumstances might the praise have been warranted? 
If the Emperor had released some criminals and executed them when 
they returned, granting no pardons, and had subsequently released other 
criminals and these men too had come back, in that case we should be 
convinced that it was the Emperor’s beneficence that brought them back. 
However, such a thing would never happen. To release them and then 
pardon them upon their return is something a ruler might do once. But if 
he did it repeatedly, none of the murderers of the land would ever be put to 
death. How could such a practice be acceptable as a normal and constant 
policy? And how could any policy that is not normal and constant emulate 
the methods of the sages? The governance of Yao, Shun, and the Three 
Kings was based upon the principles of human nature. Those sages did not 
perform extraordinary deeds in order to appear exalted, nor did they violate 
human nature to win fame. 
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(Translated by Ronald C. Egan) 
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The Old Drunkard’s Arbor 


The district of Ch'u is entirely surrounded by hills, and the peaks to the 
south-west are clothed with a dense and beautiful growth of trees, over 
which the eye wanders in rapture away to the confines of Shantung. A 
walk of two or three miles on those hills brings one within earshot of the 
sound of falling water which gushes forth from a ravine, known as the 
Wine-fountain; while hard by in a nook at a bend of the road stands a 
kiosk, commonly spoken of -as the Old Drunkard's Arbor. It was built by a 
Buddhist priest, called Deathless Wisdom, who lived among these hills, and 
who received the above name from the Governor. The latter used to bring 
his friends hither to take wine; and as he personally was incapacitated by 
a very few cups, and was moreover well stricken in years, he gave himself 
the sobriquet of the Old Drunkard. But it was not wine that attracted him to 
this spot. It was the charming scenery which wine enabled him to enjoy. 

The sun's rays peeping at dawn through the trees, by and by to be obscured 
behind gathering clouds, leaving naught but gloom around, give to this 
spot the alternations of morning and night. The wild flowers exhaling 
their perfume from the darkness of some shady dell; the luxuriant foliage 
of the dense forest of beautiful trees; the clear frosty wind; and the naked 
boulders of the lessening torrent—these are the indications of spring, 
summer, autumn, and winter. Morning is the time to go thither, returning 
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with the shades of night; and although the place presents a different aspect 
with the changes of the season, its charms are subject to no interruption, 
but continue always. 

Burden-carriers sing their way along the road, travelers rest awhile under 
the trees; shouts from one, responses from another; old people hobbling 
along; children in arms, children dragged along by hand, backwards and 
forwards all day long without a break—these are the people of Ch’u. A 
cast in the stream, and a fine fish taken from some spot where the eddying 
pools begin to deepen; a draught of cool wine from the fountain; and a 
few such dishes of meats and fruits as the hills are able to provide—these, 
nicely spread out beforehand, constitute the Governor’s feast. And in the 
revelry of the banquet hour there is no thought of toil or trouble. Every 
archer hits his mark, and every player wins this parties goblets flash from 
hand to hand, and a buzz of conversation is heard as the guests move 
unconstrainedly about. Among them is an old man with white hair, bald at 
the top of his head. This is the drunken Governor, who when the evening 
sun kisses the tips of the hills, and the falling shadows are drawn out and 
blurred, bends his steps homewards in company with his friends. 
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Then in the growing darkness are heard sounds above and sounds below; 
the beasts of the field and the birds of the air are rejoicing at the departure 
of man. They, too, can rejoice in hills and in trees, but they cannot rejoice 
as man rejoices. So also the Governor’s friends. They rejoice with him, 
though they know not at what it is that he rejoices. Drunk, he can rejoice 
with them; sober, he can discourse with them—such is the Governor. And 
should you ask who is the Governor, 1 reply, “Ou-yang Hsiu of Lu-ling.” 


(Translated by Herbert A. Giles) 
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The Temple of the Moon-in-the-water 
at Grotto Mountain in Su-chou 

In the fourth month during the summer of the year i-yu [April-May 1045], 

I came to live in Wu-men. 1 I had barely disembarked when I climbed to 
the summit of Divine Cliff to gaze at Great Lake 2 and look down at Grotto 
Mountain: it stood forth in all its loftiness. Clouds and rosy mists drew 
forth its emerald color as it floated on blue-green waves. I leaned against 
the railing and looked upward. My spirit was aroused, and I felt in danger 
of plummeting down. 1 wanted to ride the pure wind and leap over the 
setting sun, to soar amidst this scene, but I could not. Since then, I have 
been unoccupied and longed to go there but wavered because of reports of 
its dangers. So in the end 1 never managed to make the journey, and I often 
felt like I was carrying a weight inside of me. 

In the tenth month of this year [November-December 1045] I invited along 
two gentlemen, Hsu and Ch’en. We sailed in a light craft out from the 
harbor at Heng-chiiT and observed the broad river, expansive and rapidly 
flowing, as well as the vast lake, a myriad ch "mg in extent, all of one color. 

1 could not conceive of how the immensity of Heaven and Earth could 
contain it. Our route wound around, going against the current for more than 
twenty-four miles. We spent the first night on the water beside a village and 
finally arrived at our destination the next day. We entered Forest Hut Cave, 
climbed to Mao’s Altar, and spent the night at the Temple of the Embracing 
Mountain. 4 We also sailed on Bright Moon Bay and gazed southward at 
a single mountain whose heights rubbed against the clouds. The boatman 
pointed to it and said, “This is Misty Peak.” 5 When we reached ashore, we 
walked through a pine grove. After a mile or so we reached the foot of the 
peak, where there is a Buddhist temple named “Moon-in-the-water.” The 
temple hall is quite ancient; the images and ritual objects are imposing and 
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splendid. Beside it is a clear spring—pure, limpid, sweet, and cool. Even 
in extremely hot weather it never dries out, unlike some other waters. The 
temple was first erected in the fourth year of the Ta-t’ung era of the Liang 
dynasty [538]. It fell into disrepair in the sixth year of the Ta-yeh era of the 
Sui [610]. During the Kuang-hua era of the T’ang [898-900] there was a 
monk named Chih-ch’in who had traveled all over, but after arriving here 
he fell in love with this place and couldn't bear to leave. He built a thatched 
hermitage on the old foundations to recite sutras. After this, buildings 
were constructed, ranging from several tens to as many as a hundred. In 
the fourth year of the T'ien-yu era [907], the prefect Ts’ao Kuei named 
this temple “Bright Moon." Chih-ch’in died of old age. and his disciples 
have carried on up to this day for seven generations. At the beginning of 
the Ta-chung hsiang-fu era of this dynasty [1008-1016], the Imperial Court 
proclaimed the change to the present name. 

1 observed how Trembling Marsh absorbs three rivers and gnaws at four 
prefectures/’ The names of seventy-two mountains hereabouts may be 
found on maps and in gazetteers. Grotto Mountain alone dominates: It 
covers three townships with a population of three thousand households in 
an area fourteen miles in circumference. The manners of the people are 
genuine and simple. For many years there have been no lawsuits, so before 
the courthouse of the local official, mulberry, gardenia, and sweet pomelos 
are tended as an enterprise. Every year at the height of autumn there are 
cinnabar and vermilion fruits scattered amid the tall pines and evergreens. 
Sometimes, when this occurs among the cliffs and valleys, it appears as 
attractive as a painting or an embroidery, in the gold-and-green style. In 
addition. Misty Peak occupies a deep and distant spot on the northwest 
part of the mountain. It rises high above all others and is the most scenic 
part of Grotto Mountain. The people dwelling on the mountain lead quiet 
lives. Throughout the seasons they labor to weave and braid, plant and 
tend, fish and gather. The Buddhists fundamentally reject material life in 
order to cultivate a pure and unfettered spirit, and have long dispensed with 
the customary rules of Chinese society. Moreover, they dwell in this deep, 
distant, and most scenic spot in the lake, separated from land by fearsome 
waters, so few people venture here. Several monks were sitting peacefully. 
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silent amid the rocks and springs. I was introduced and spoke with them, 
and they were without the slightest trace of the vulgarity of the world. 
Their gazes were relaxed, their movements easy. How they resembled the 
hermits of antiquity! All my life I have felt inhibited and melancholy, but 
at this moment, with a single shout, everything suddenly collapsed for me, 
and 1 lost all awareness of my self. When I looked back to consider my life, 
1 found myself at a complete loss, in utter ignorance. It was just as if 1 had 
cast off my worldly body, which donned wings and flew off beyond the 
Eight Wilds of the Earth. 7 What ecstasy! 

Three years later, Hui-ytian, a monk from there, visited me and asked for an 
essay recording the decline and revival of his residence. I was delighted by 
his request and grabbed hold of a brush to write it straight away, describing, 
moreover, the scenic beauty from my earlier journey. 

(Translatedby RichardE. Strassberg) 
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On Kuan Chung 1 


Kuan Chung served as the Prime Minister under Duke Huan and helped 
him bring under control the other feudal lords and keep the barbarians out. 
Throughout Kuan’s lifetime, the state of Ch’i was rich and strong; the other 
feudal lords did not dare to rise against it. When Kuan Chung died, Shu 
Tiao," 1 Ya' and K'ai Fang 4 jointly took his place. Duke Huan perished at 
a time when his state was in disorder. His five princes contended for the 
throne, and there was widespread trouble. Up to the reign of Duke Chien" 
there was not a year of peace. 

Success is not achieved in a day, but its origins can be traced. Likewise, 
catastrophe is not generated in a day, but has its omens. I therefore attribute 
the good government of Ch’i, not to Kuan Chung, but to Pao Shu. 6 On the 
other hand, I ascribe the disorder, not to Shu Tiao, I Ya and K’ai Fang, but 
to Kuan Chung. True, Shu Tiao, I Ya and K’ai Fang were bound to bring 
disaster on any state, and Duke Huan himself was responsible for their 
appointment. However, it took an Emperor Shun to banish the four evil 
men, and it took a Confucius to get rid of Shao-cheng Mao.' After all, 
who was Duke Huan [compared with these two sages]? The responsibility 
was indeed that of Kuan Chung in inducing the duke to obtain the services 
of the three men. When Kuan Chung was ill, Duke Huan asked him who 
could succeed him as prime minister. To my mind, Kuan could have 
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recommended one of the deserving men in the empire. Instead, he merely 
observed that the three men lacked the human touch and that they should 
not be permitted to become intimate with the duke. 

Alas, how could Kuan really believe that the duke was sure to reject the 
three men? Since Kuan had been with Duke Huan for several years, how 
could he have been ignorant of the duke’s character? Duke Huan’s ears 
could never be closed to music, nor could his eyes miss beauty. Without the 
three men, he could not have satisfied these desires. It was only because 
Kuan was still there that the duke had not at first availed himself of the 
sendees of the three men. But, once Kuan was gone, they could be sure of 
their appointment and congratulate themselves on it beforehand. Did Kuan 
really think that words spoken on his deathbed could bind Duke Huan hand 
and foot? The cause of Ch’i’s trouble was not so much the presence of the 
three men as the absence of Kuan. When he was there, the three were men 
of no consequence. Furthermore, were there not plenty of others in the 
world like them? Even if Duke Huan had fortunately listened to Kuan by 
going so far as to put the three men to death, could Kuan have removed 
all the rest of their ilk? Alas, must it not be said that Kuan overlooked the 
essence of the matter? If, in answer to Duke Huan, he had recommended 
one of the sages in the empire to take his place, the situation would have 
remained the same as if he had continued to live. In that event, what 
difference would the three men have made? Kuan could just as well have 
said nothing about them at all. 
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Of the five powerful feudal lords at the time, the most successful were 
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Dukes Huan and Wen. ' Wen did not surpass Huan in ability, and none of 
Wen's ministers could equal Kuan. In addition, Duke Ling’s 10 cruelty was 
set against the magnanimity of Duke Hsiao. 11 But, after the death of Duke 
Wen, no feudal lord dared to rise against Tsin. With the power handed down 
from him, Tsin continued to be the overlord of the feudal states for more 
than a century, because there were still elderly and experienced men to 
guide it, though the rulers themselves were unworthy of their predecessors. 
When Duke Huan died, his country suffered the most crushing defeats. 
This was nothing to be wondered at, because Kuan Chung, on whom he 
had relied entirely, was dead. 

There is no lack of worthy men in this world, but it can happen that, when 
there are good subjects, there is no ruler to make use of them. However, I 
cannot believe that as long as Duke Huan was at the helm, another Kuan 
Chung could not have been found. The Book of Kuan-tzu 2 records that, 
when Kuan Chung approached the end of his life, he commented on Pao 
Shu and Pin Hsu-wifs 1 ' character together with their shortcomings. He 
evidently thought that these men could not be trusted with the task of 
running the state, although he could foresee his approaching death. 14 The 
book must have been delusive and untrustworthy. I note that, because he 
had failed in his attempt to recommend CITu Po-yu" for office and to oust 
Mi Tzu-hsia, 10 Shih Ch'iu 1 left a remonstrance after his death, IN and that, 
when Hsiao Ho 10 was dying, he recommended Ts’ao Shen to replace him. 
Such should have been the thoughtfulness of great statesmen. A country 
often rises to great heights because of one man and comes to a sad end for 
the same reason. Worthy men are not sorry for their own death, but are 
worried about the decline of their country after they are gone. They should 
therefore die only when there are worthy successors. Why did Kuan Chung 
die as he did? 
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On the Six Fallen States 


The fall of the Six States was not owing to their inferior weaponry or lost 
battles but to their bribing the State of Qin, resulting in the undermining of 
their strength, which was in fact the cause of their ruin. One may ask: Since 
the States perished one after another, was this all due to their bribing Qin? 
The answer is: “The ones that did not bribe it perished because of the ones 
that did. For a state could not survive without a strong support. That is why 
I say that bribing Qin was at the bottom of their collapse.” 

Apart from seizure of land by wars, Qin acquired through their bribery 
towns in minor cases and cities in major cases. These, put together, were a 
hundred times more than those occupied through its victories. By the same 
time, the towns and cities lost by the principalities were a hundred times 
more than those lost through their defeats. Therefore, the great avarice of 
Qin and the great disaster of the principalities had nothing to do with wars. 
Just think how their forefathers, exposed to inclement weather, hacked a 
way through brambles in order to gain a piece of land, while their offspring, 
making little of it, gave it up to others unstintingly, ceding five towns this 
day and ten towns that day for peace and ease of a single night, but woke 
up only to find the Qin troops coming again. Nevertheless, there was a limit 
to their land whereas there were no bounds to QiiTs greed. The more land 
was ceded to it, the more unrelenting its aggression became. Thus, even 
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without wars the balance of power and the chance of victory for the two 
sides were only too evident, and it stood to reason that the six principalities 
should have been annihilated. The ancients said: “To propitiate Qin with 
land is like extinguishing fire with faggots—no end of the faggots and no 
cease of the fire." It is indeed an apt remark. 

The State of Qi did not bribe Qin, yet it also perished after the other five. 
How' to explain it? The answer is: Qi was reconciled with Qin and did not 
help the other five, whose collapse inevitably led to its own. The sovereigns 
of the Yan and Zhao principalities, guided by a farsighted strategy, were at 
first enabled to defend their territory, refusing to bribe Qin out of a sense 
of justice. Although Yan was a small principality, it fell the last of the six, 
due to its resistance to Qin by armed force. It was only when Prince Dan 
resorted to the stratagem of using Jing Ke to assassinate the King of Qin 
that it was doomed. Zhao had prosecuted five wars with Qin, suffering 
two defeats and scoring three victories. Later Qin attacked Zhao again, 
but each time was repulsed by General Li Mu. This situation lasted until 
Li was slain because of traducers and Handan, Zhao’s capital, was turned 
into a prefecture of Qin. So it was regrettable that Zhao failed to carry the 
use of arms through to the end. However, Yan and Zhao, in the face of 
the collapse of approximately all the other principalities, might be said to 
be at the end of their resources. Their ruin was brought about by military 
defeats and was in the nature of things. If Han, Wei and Chu had cherished 
their land, Qi had not submitted to Qin, Yan’s assassin had not done his 
mischief and Zhao’s able general had not been killed, it would be hard to 
say whether the Six States or Qin would have stood to win and survive. 
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Alas! If the Six States had granted the land they used to bribe Qin to the 
resourceful strategists of their countries and had treated their prodigious 
talents with the same respect they paid to Qin, and had joined forces to 
meet the challenge from the west, I am afraid that Qin would have found it 
difficult to swallow up their territory. Alas, that they, with such an originally 
advantageous situation in their favor, should have been overwhelmed by 
QiiTs bluster, ceding land day in and day out and ending in their common 
collapse! How I wish that the rulers of a country would not be intimidated 
by the bluff of their enemies! 

The Six States and Qin were all principalities. Even though they were 
in a weak position as compared with the latter, there still might exist a 
possibility of their winning victory over it without bribing it. How much 
more this must be the case with a great empire! Should such an empire 
follow in the footsteps of the Six States which invited their own ruin, it 
would prove even inferior to them! 

(Translated by Xie Baikui) 
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Letter to Mei Sheng-yii 1 


Dear Sheng-yii: 

So soon after our separation it is again the end of the year. I sent you a letter 
in the middle of the ninth month, which you must have received. After 
staying home for over a year doing nothing, I am all the more conscious 
of the pleasure of idleness. My old ailment is gradually disappearing, and 
my only regret now is that 1 live confined in the mountains and woods 
and cannot talk and jest with you and Yung-shu." Two years have already 
passed since 1 left the capital. It gives me unexpected pleasure to learn 
that the court has not yet forsaken me and does not consider my unworthy 
writings unacceptable. Last month, the prefecture here urged me to go to 
the capital for an examination. Just think, Sheng-yii, am I the kind of men 
who longs to sit the examination? All my life I have been unable to comply 
with the requirements of the competent authorities, which is the cause of 
my being in such straits. Today, when 1 have passed my fiftieth year and 
my health is declining, would 1 not become the laughing stock of all those 
scholars who have withdrawn to the mountains and woods if I traveled 
ten thousand li to sit the examination? I recall that, when I was young and 
took the examination for the mao-tsai degree, ' I had to get up in the middle 
of the night, pack my rice and carry my cakes, wait outside the Tung-hua 
Gate till dawn and join other candidates to enter the hall. There I had to sit 
at my desk with knees bent and my head bowed. Later, whenever I have 
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thought of this, it has dampened my spirits. Now that I am much older, 
how can I permit those prominent officials to test my literary ability again 
and expose my ignorance in the greatest detail? Moreover, the world must 
have taken note of what Yung-shu had said and the contents of my three 
messages. The fact that I am summoned from afar to take the examination 
shows that the authorities still have no confidence in me. It is all the more 
inappropriate for me to seek honor and advancement with such a lack of 
scruples. As I happened to be sick yesterday, I declined on that pretext. But. 
lest 1 give offense by failing to show appreciation of the court’s high favor, 
I have submitted a memorial to the emperor to explain my remissness in 
answering the summons. I do not know whether you, Sheng-yii, happened 
to see it. Since the winter cold is again upon us, be sure to take good care 
of yourself. 


(Translated by Shi Shim Liu) 
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The Language of Flowers 
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Lovers of flowering plants and shrubs we have had by scores, but 
T'ao Yuan-ming alone devoted himself to the chrysanthemum. Since the 
opening days of the T'ang dynasty, it has been fashionable to admire the 
peony; but my favorite is the water-lily. How stainless it rises from its 
slimy bed! How modestly it reposes on the clear pool—an emblem of 
purity and truth! Symmetrically perfect, its subtle perfume is wafted far 
and wide; while there it rests in spotless state, something to be regarded 
reverently from a distance, and not to be profaned by familiar approach. In 
my opinion, the chrysanthemum is the flower of retirement and culture; the 
peony, the flower of rank and wealth; the water-lily, the Lady Virtue. Alas! 
Few have loved the chrysanthemum since T’ao Yuan-ming; and none now 
love the water-lily like myself; whereas the peony is a general favorite with 
all mankind. 
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The War at the Red Cliff 
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At the beginning Lu Su, who was informed that Liu Biao had died, said 
to Sun Quan, “Jingzhou abuts on our State, having impregnable terrain, 
vast fertile land and wealthy people, which, once in our possession, can be 
capitalized on for the founding of an empire. After Liu’s death, his two sons 
disagree and the generals of his army have their own calculations. Liu Bei, 
a hero of the country, who has some feud with Cao Cao, had been staying 
temporarily with Liu Biao, but was ignored by him for his being jealous 
of his ability. If Liu Bei means to cooperate with the Jingzhou authorities 
and help to bring about a unity among high and low, it would be advisable 
to propitiate them and league with them. In the opposite case, it would be 
appropriate to devise other ways so as to attain our great goal. I beg to go 
and condole the two sons of Liu Biao on their father’s death and comfort 
powerful men in the army, while trying to prevail upon Liu Bei to win the 
confidence of Liu Biao’s subjects so as to unite them in a common struggle 
against Cao. Liu Bei will surely be glad to comply with our plan. Given this 
compliance on his part, the future of the country would be settled. If 1 don’t 
make haste, 1 fear I shall be anticipated by Cao.” Sun Quan immediately 
sent Lu Su on the mission. When Lu arrived at Xiakou, he heard that Cao 
was heading for Jingzhou, pushing at the double day and night. As Nan 
Prefecture fell and Liu Zong surrendered, Liu Bei was obliged to leave for 
the south. Lu Su went all the way to meet him at Changban of Dangyang, 
intimating to him Sun Quan’s plan, discussing with him the situation of 
the country and conveying to him Sun’s good will. Lu asked, “Where does 
Your Honor wish to go?” Liu replied, “I have an old acquaintance in the 
person of Wu Ju, prefect of Cangwu, and I intend to go and stay with him.” 
Lu said, “General Sun Quan is endowed with wisdom and benignancy. 
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treating men of merit with honor and civility. Therefore, heroes south of 
the Yangtse have all attached themselves to him. He has already gained 
six prefectures, possessing crack troops and a large grain reserve, and is 
capable enough of performing great deeds. For your own good, you had 
better send your trusted man to forge unity with the east in a common 
effort to continue the cause of our ancestors. But Your Honor wishes to 
cast in your lot with Wu Ju, who is but an indifferent person, entrenched 
in a remote prefecture, which will be annexed by others. Is he worthy of 
your trust?” Liu was much delighted. Lu also said to Zhuge Liang, “I am 
a friend of Zhuge Ziyu.” Thus an agreement was reached. Zhuge Ziyu 
was the elder brother of Zhuge Liang. After he had taken refuge in Wu, he 
became an important minister of Sun Quan. Liu Bei, acting upon Lu Su’s 
advice, led his men to Fankou of Exian County. 

Cao Cao was about to send his troops from Jiangling eastward along the 
Yangtze River. Zhuge Liang said to Liu, 'Things are urgent. I beg to seek 
succor from General Sun.” So he went together with Lu Su to visit Sun 
Quan at Chaisang and stated his views on the present situation: “Now 
that the country is in a turmoil. Your Highness would do well to stage 
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an uprising in Wu and Liu Bei had better assemble the scattered troops 
south of the River so as to contend for the world with Cao Cao. At present 
Cao has already quelled the great revolts and the rebels have been nearly 
vanquished. So he seized Jingzhou, making his fearful name resounding 
throughout the country. With no stage for a hero to display his prowess, 
Liu Bei took refuge in Jingzhou. It is hoped that Your Highness will cut 
your coat according to your cloth and act accordingly. If you can counter 
Cao’s Central Plain with your Wu and Yue, you just break off with Cao. If 
you cannot, why not disarm yourself and keep quiet, pledging allegiance 
to him? Now Your Highness harbors a thought of maneuvring through 
procrastination under the pretence of obedience. But hesitation before such 
an urgent state of affairs can only cause you immediate disaster!” Sun 
retorted, “Granting that you spoke the truth, why Liu Bei has not acted that 
way?” Zhuge rejoined, “Tian Heng, merely a hero of Qi, still adhered to his 
moral integrity and refused to be abused, let alone Liu Bei, a descendant 
of the royal family, worshipped and admired for his surpassing talent by 
the multitude, who affiliate themselves with him like rivers embracing the 
sea! If the cause should fail, it must be Heaven's dispensation. But how can 
he submit to Cao?” At this Sun flared up, saying, “With all my land of Wu 
and all my troops of a hundred thousand strong, I cannot resign myself to a 
rule by aliens! I have decided on my way of proceeding. I think no one but 
Liu Bei can resist Cao Cao—but can he really stand out against the latter’s 
attack since he has recently suffered a defeat?” Zhuge replied, “Although 
Liu’s army was defeated at Changban, the returned soldiers and the water¬ 
borne troops of Guan Yu still amount to ten thousand, while Liu Qi’s 
warriors from Jiangxia are also no fewer than that number. But Cao’s army 
has been exhausted by a long march. It was said that they pursued Liu Bei 
with a light cavalry which covered three hundred li around the clock. This 
was precisely what the ancients described: k A swift arrow, having spent 
itself, is incapable of piercing thin silk.’ And it used to be much avoided 
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by tacticians, who put it as "inevitably frustrating generals.’ And then 
the Northerners are not inured to river battles. Furthermore, the natives 
of Jingzhou were necessitated by circumstances to yield to Cao, without 
being reconciled to it at heart. If Your Highness really orders some intrepid 
generals to lead several tens of thousands of troops to launch a concerted 
attack in coordination with Liu Bei, Cao’s army is sure to be crushed. Once 
defeated, it is bound to return to the north. Such being the case, Jingzhou 
and Wu will become powerful and a triangle situation will occur. Our 
future indeed hangs in the balance!” Sun was greatly pleased with this 
representation of views and canvassed the matter with his ministers. 

At this time Cao Cao dispatched a letter to Sun Quan, saying: “Recently I 
have been engaged in a punitive expedition by order of the Emperor. Soon 
after I had led my troops to the south, Liu Zong surrendered. As I have 
levied a water-borne army of eight hundred thousand strong, I am ready to 
have a hunting party with Your Highness in your land of Wu.” Sun showed 
the letter to his subjects and they were all shocked and turned pale. The 
important ministers such as Zhang Zhao argued, “Cao is a jackal with the 
heart of a tiger. He is manipulating the Emperor and trying to subjugate 
the whole country, using the commands of the court as a subterfuge. If we 
fight against him, things will get worse. And then the means by which Your 
Highness could possibly resist him is only the Yangtze River as a natural 
barrier. Now Cao has seized Jingzhou with all its territory. As he has taken 
hold of Liu Biao’s fleets accounting for thousands of battleships, he can 
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send them down the river. If he uses his troops to conduct an amphibious 
warfare, the river as a natural barrier will become our common advantage. 
And it is beyond all doubt that we shall fight against heavy odds. So our 
humble opinion is that we had better welcome him.” Lu Su alone kept 
silent. When Sun Quan rose to have a relief, Lu ran after him and met 
him in the corridor. Knowing his intention. Sun held him by the hand and 
asked, “What do you have to say?” Lu replied, “As I observed just now, the 
arguments of the courtiers were meant to mislead Your Highness and can't 
be used to cope with affairs of great consequence. For my part, I can afford 
to welcome Cao, but not Your Highness. Why? Because if 1 did, he would 
send me back to my native place and make me a petty official, as is due to 
my merits. So 1 would be entitled to ride in an ox cart, followed by a small 
retinue, and to associate with the gentry. Given progressive promotions, 
I would be accorded a post no lower than the magistracy of a prefecture. 
However, should Your Highness welcome Cao, what would lie in store for 
you? I hope you will make your decision as soon as possible and reject the 
counsels of other people!” Sun heaved a sigh and said, “The views of the 
court quite disappointed me. Now you have made clear your ideas on the 
future, I am glad to see that they conform exactly with mine.” 
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At that time Zhou Yu had gone on an errand to Poyang. Lu asked Sun to 
call him back. Upon his return, Zhou said to Sun, “Although Cao Cao acts 
in the name of Prime Minister of the Han court, he is in fact a traitor of 
the Han dynasty. Being born a martial talent with a majestic demeanor. 
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relying on the heritage of your father and brothers, you have entrenched 
yourself in Wu, possessing vast territory and picked troops, in addition to 
abundant supplies and numerous heroes ready to serve. So it is high time 
to have your forces sweep across the country to rid the Han dynasty of its 
filth. And then Cao is inviting his doom. How can we yield to him? Let 
me calculate in your stead: At present the northern territory has not yet 
been entirely conquered by him, for Ma Chao and Han Sui still occupy the 
land west of Hangu Pass, constituting a menace to Cao in his rear. Cao’s 
soldiers have to sail boats instead of riding horses when engaging Wu and 
Yue troops in future battles. In addition, it is now severely cold weather, the 
chargers will be lacking fodder grass. Finally, to drive the Northerners to 
the distant riparian regions without having them inured to the local climate 
would definitely cause them to contract diseases, which is something to 
be tabooed by strategists. Since Cao has the temerity to act in defiance 
of this, it is now the proper time for Your Highness to take him captive. I 
beg to lead an army of several tens of thousands to Xiakou and engage to 
crush him for Your Highness!” Sun said in reply, “That old knave has long 
cherished the hope of overthrowing the Han dynasty and setting himself 
up as an emperor. He saw no obstacles except in the two Yuans as well 
as in Lti Bu, Liu Biao and me. Now that the other powers have perished, 
leaving me alone to counter him, I vow that I will not share a roof with 
that old villain. Your position of resistance quite agrees with mine. You are 
indeed granted to me by Heaven.” At this he drew out his sword and cut off 
a comer of the table set for audiences, saying, “Any generals and courtiers 
who dare to reiterate their views of yielding to Cao shall suffer the same as 
this table!" Thus the court was dismissed. 
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That very night, Zhou again interviewed Sun and said, “The courtiers 
merely saw Cao’s letter and, cowed by his boast of a water-borne army 
and an infantry of eight hundred thousand, set forth their futile arguments 
without going deeper into the truth of his statement. It was indeed absurd. 
If we check it with reality, we can see that he has but an army composed 
of one hundred and fifty or sixty thousand Northerners, all fatigued by the 
long march. And the troops he took over from Liu Biao can at most amount 
to seventy or eighty thousand, who still entertain suspicion and disaffection 
to him. With the fatigued soldiers harnessing the disaffected multitude, 
they are not to be feared despite their great strength. Given fifty thousand 
crack troops, I can manage to keep Cao at bay. May Your Highness have 
no worry about it!'’ Sun, stroking him on the hack, said, “Your words are 
really after my heart. Zhang Zhao, Qin Song and others are only concerned 
with their own families and have their private calculations. I am deeply 
disappointed by them. Only you and Lu Su see eye to eye with me. You 
two are indeed a support to me vouchsafed by Heaven! Fifty thousand 
troops cannot be massed together immediately. But I have selected thirty 
thousand, with ships, grain and other war engines in full preparedness. You, 
together w ith Lu Su and Cheng Pu, just advance as spearhead. I shall bring 
up the rear with a greater number of troops and plenty of supplies to give 
you reinforcement. You can do resolutely what you can. If your encounter 
with Cao proves unsuccessful, you just fall back on me and I myself will 
try conclusions with him.” Then he appointed Zhou Yu and Cheng Pu as 
the Left and Right Commanders, leading troops to resist Cao together with 
Liu Bei, and designated Lu Su as Chief of Staff to help him work out the 
strategy for the coming war. 
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While staying at Fankou, Liu Bci dispatched every day reconnaissance 
officers to the riverside to watch for the coming of Sun’s troops. At the 
sight of Zhou’s ships, the officers raced on horseback to report this to Liu. 
The latter sent some of his men to extend welcome to Zhou, who however 
remarked, "‘Being charged with the conduct of the war, I cannot leave my 
commanding post. If His Honor can condescend to visit me, that would be 
fine." So Liu went by boat to see Zhou all by himself. “It is indeed very 
wise of your Honor to resist Cao at present," he said. “But, how many 
troops have you at your disposal?" “Thirty thousand," Zhou answered. “Too 
few, I am afraid," Liu rejoined.“Quite enough to answer the purpose," Zhou 
said. “Your Honor just looks on to see how I shall crush Cao." Liu wished 
to invite Lu Su and others to join their talks. But Zhou objected: “I was 
ordered not to abandon casually my sole authority. If Your Honor wishes 
to see Lu, you may do so on other occasions." Liu felt both ashamed and 
gladdened. 

The army of Sun and Liu engaged Cao’s at the Red Cliff. At the time many 
of Cao's men were already affected with epidemics. At the first encounter 
Cao suffered setbacks and led his troops back to the north bank of the 
Yangtse River. Zhou Yu and others dug themselves in on the south bank. 
Huang Gai, one of Zhou's generals, remarked, “As we shall fight against 
heavy odds, it would be hard to hold out for long. Cao is connecting his 
battleships end to end, we can put them to rout by resorting to a fire-attack." 
Thus ten battleships were used to carry dried reeds and faggots, wrapped 
in cloth, with oil poured on them and banners stuck in them, while barges 
were attached to the stems of the ships. Then a letter was sent to Cao to 
relay a message of make-believe surrender. Taking advantage of a vigorous 
east wind, Huang Gai had the ten ships go at the fore, heaving sails in 
midstream, with the others advancing in sequence. The men of Cao’s 
army all came out of the camp to behold the scene, exalted at the enemy’s 
approaching surrender. Some two li from Cao’s camp, the ships, speeding 
like arrows, were set on fire, which, being reinforced by a high wind, 
devoured all the Northerners’ ships and even extended as far as the tents 
on the bank. In the twinkling of an eye, the sky was aglow with smoky 
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flames, and a large number of men and horses were either drowned or burnt 
to death. Zhou and others led a light infantry in hot pursuit accompanied 
with thunderous drumming, causing the Northern army to suffer a debacle. 
Cao was forced to retreat on foot with his men along the Huarong Path 
which, being too muddy, was hardly passable in the gale. So the exhausted 
and feeble soldiers were ordered to pave the path with straw, so as to make 
it possible for the passage of horses. These feeble soldiers, stuck in the 
mud and trodden by feet and hooves, died in great numbers. Liu Bei and 
Zhou Yu, advancing by land and by water, gave chase to Cao right to Nan 
Prefecture. Hunger, coupled with epidemics, caused Cao’s army great 
casualties. Having left General Cao Ren and General Xu Huang to guard 
Jiangling and General Yue Jin to defend Xiangyang, Cao led his remaining 
troops back to the north. 


(Translated by Xie Baikui) 
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The Campaign on the Fei River 


In the hibernal tenth month of the seventh year of the Taiyuan period of 
the East Jin dynasty. King Fu Jian of the Earlier Qin State summoned his 
courtiers to Taiji Palace and remarked, “It is thirty years since we inherited 
the estate of our ancestors. The country is in the main stabilized; only 
the Southeast corner has not yet basked in our royal grace. By a rough 
estimate, an army of nine hundred and seventy thousand can be raised for 
an expedition against it under our personal command. What do you think 
of it?” Secretary Zhu Rong rejoined, “Since Your Majesty will inflict upon 
it divine punishment, there is bound to be victorious conquest without 
bloodshed. The sovereign of Jin will flee and die in the sea if he refuses to 
have his arms bound with ropes and contain a piece of jade in his mouth, 
standing at the gate of your camp in token of surrender. If Your Majesty 
wishes to bring the people of the Central Plain back to their homeland, 
and having done this, make an inspection tour of the eastern provinces 
before praying and sacrificing to the god of Mount Tai, it is indeed a most 
opportune moment only to occur in a millennium.” Fu Jian was well- 
pleased and said, “This is precisely my ambition.” 
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Minister Quan Yi argued, “Formerly, Emperor Zhou was perverse and 
ruthless in his ways, yet with the three sages serving him at court. King 
Wu still hesitated to wage a war against him. Although Jin is weak, it 
is innocent of grave offences, and then Xie An and Huan Chong are 
outstanding figures in the South. With harmony reigning between the 
sovereign and his subjects and unity prevailing throughout the State of Jin, 
I think it inadvisable to execute this design.” After keeping silent for a long 
while, Fu Jian said, “You are all invited to set forth your views.” 
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Minister Shi Yue expostulated, "At present there are good omens for Wu in 
terms of astrological signs. Any attack against it is sure to incur Heaven’s 
visitation. And then it can rely on the Yangtse River as a natural barrier, and 
the people there are at its service. It would be imprudent to attack it.” Fu 
Jian retorted, "King Wu’s expedition against Emperor Zhou was contrary to 
the astrologers’ and soothsayers' predictions. For Heaven's way is abstruse 
and unfathomable. Formerly, Fu Chai, King of Wu, and later Sun Hao, 
another King of Wu, were all entrenched in the riparian regions, yet they 
could not escape their doom. Now the huge number of our soldiers would 
be enough to block the river up by throwing their whips into its currents. 
How can there be a natural barrier?” The answer was: "The monarchs of 
the three states were all licentious, tyrannic and perverse, so the subjugation 
of them was easy. But Jin, which can claim no virtues, is nevertheless 
innocent of grave offences. We hope that Your Majesty will stand by 
and store plenty of grain supplies to await its provocations.” At this the 
courtiers all stated their views, weighing advantages and disadvantages, 
yet reaching no conclusion after a long time. Fu Jian said, "It is indeed like 
building a house on the roadside, discussing it with the passers-by. One can 
never see its completion. We shall decide by our own judgment.” 



After the royal council was dismissed, the King only detained his brother 
Fu Rong. He said, "Since ancient times, important issues have been decided 
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merely by one or two ministers. As the multifarious arguments could only 
confound our mind, we will settle the matter with you alone." But Fu Rong 
said in return, “Now there are three obstacles to our attacking Jin. The 
first lies in its running counter to Providence, the second in its having no 
excuse, since there are no provocations on the part of Jin, the third in its 
unpopular character on account of the frequent wars which have exhausted 
our army and caused the people to fear further confrontations with the 
enemies. Those who argued against attacking Jin were loyal subjects. I 
wish Your Majesty would listen to them." But Fu Jian said with anger, 
“So you also echo others’ views. Who else could I depend on for realizing 
my hope? I have a trained army of a million strong and immeasurable 
resources. Though I cannot claim to be a judicious sovereign, yet I am 
not a fatuous one. Taking advantage of the repeated victories to conquer a 
state on the verge of extinction, need we fear a failure? How can we retain 
this remnant bandit force to make it a lasting trouble to the country?" Fu 
Rong wept and said, “That Jin cannot be annihilated is only too evident. To 
wage a large-scale war, distressing the army, would, 1 am afraid, have no 
absolute assurance of victory. And then I have more worries than this. Your 
Majesty has been indulgent to the peoples of Xianbei, Qiang and Jie, and 
the neighborhood of the capital is infested with these inveterate enemies 
of ours. If the Crown Prince alone is left with several tens of thousands of 
weak soldiers to guard the capital, I fear that eventualities may occur in 
the heart of the country, w hich is indeed not to be taken lightly. Granting 
that my stupid and obstinate view's are unacceptable to you, but Wang 
Meng, hero of a whole generation, whom Your Majesty used to compare 
with Zhuge Liang—how could you forget his words upon his death?" But 
Fu Jian remained stubborn. Seeing that a great many courtiers all came 
forward to remonstrate, he said, “Judging by the balance of power, our 
expedition against Jin can be likened to a vehement gale sweeping fallen 
leaves, yet the whole court disapproves of it. It is indeed beyond our 
comprehension." 
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Prince Hong remarked, “Now the astrological signs are in favor of Jin and 
its liege is guilty of nothing. A large campaign without ending in victory 
would, I fear, injure our prestige and exhaust our financial resources. This 
is what apprehended by your subjects.” Fu Jian contended, “Formerly 
our assault on Yan was also in contravention of astrological signs, yet the 
war was crowned with victory. Providence is simply unfathomable. Just 
think how the Six States were annihilated by Qin. Could it be that their 
sovereigns were all despotic and ruthless?” 

Murong Chui, general and mayor of the capital, sang the same tune with 
Fu Jian: “It is in the course of nature that the weak should be annexed by 
the strong, and the small by the large, which is really quite comprehensible. 
With your divine character and martial spirit and your rise to power 
destined by fate. Your Majesty enjoys far-reaching military prestige for 
possessing a million valiant troops and a multitude of able generals. Yet Jin 
in the Southeast alone has the audacity to remain recalcitrant. How can it 
be allowed to survive to the detriment of our posterity? The Book of Odes 
says, k Too many counselors spoil a good cause.' It is sufficient for Your 
Majesty alone to make the decision with your perspicacious judgment. 
What need is there to consult the courtiers so extensively? The Jin Emperor 
Wu, when he set out to conquer the State of Wu, had only recourse to the 
counsels of two or three ministers such as Zhang Hua and Du Yu. If the 
widely different arguments of the Court are attended to, how can the great 
cause of unification be accomplished?” Fu Jian, much flattered by his 
words, remarked, “I can conquer the world with no one but you.” And he 
vouchsafed the sycophant five hundred rolls of silk. 
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Fu Jian, being bent on taking the Southeast, was rendered almost sleepless. 
Fu Rong again exhorted him, “'Contentment brings no affronts and a wise 
halt averts danger/ Since ancient times warlords and aggressors have been 
doomed to perish. And then our State was originally founded by minorities 
and we, being aliens, could not possibly hold sway forever. Although Jin in 
the Southeast is weak and can only survive with difficulty, it is of China’s 
legitimate lineage and Providence will surely not bring it to extinction/’ Fu 
Jian retorted, “Is there an immutable law governing the fate of monarchs? 
It is only ordained by their virtues. Wasn’t Liu Chan a lineal descendant of 
the Han Dynasty? But his reign was finally ended by Wei. Your inferiority 
to me lies exactly in your lack of sense and flexibility.” 

Fu Jian had all along a great trust in a monk called Dao’an. The courtiers 
asked him to find an opportune moment to put in a word of dissuasion. In 
the eleventh month Fu Jian and Dao’an made a trip to the East Garden in 
the same carriage. The former said, “We will travel with you to Wu and 
Yue, boating along the Yangtze River and admiring the seascape. How 
happy it would be!” The latter rejoined, “Your Majesty, in compliance 
with Providence, is ruling the nation, holding sway over the four comers 
of the country and is more than an equal of Emperors Yao and Shun. Why 
must you brave wind and rain to conduct expedition in a distant land? And 
then the Southeast is wet and low in altitude, one is liable to be affected 
by miasma. Emperor Shun failed to return from his inspection tour and the 
same was true of Emperor Yu. What need is there for Your Majesty to go 
to so much trouble?” Fu Jian rejoined, “The common people enthrone their 
sovereigns to rule and shepherd them. How could we fear tribulations and 
leave that part of the country out of our grace? To follow such an advice as 
yours, there would have been no punitive expeditions launched by ancient 
kings and emperors.” Dao’an said, “If necessary. Your Majesty may take 
quarters in Luoyang and dispatch envoys bringing your letter to the court 
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of Jin, while leading your six army corps as support in the rear. The other 
side will certainly bow down and pledge allegiance to you. You really need 
not go to the trouble of crossing the Huai and the Yangtze Rivers.” Fu Jian 
was however adamant to his exhortations. 

His favorite concubine Zhang also expostulated: “1 heard that Heaven’s 
creation of things and the judicious kings’ rule of the world have all 
followed the course of nature, thus ensuring complete success of every 
undertaking. So Emperor Huang Di tamed oxen and harnessed horses, 
following their nature; Emperor Yu dredged the nine rivers and dammed 
the nine lakes, following their contours. Hou Ji, the progenitor of the 
Zhou dynasty, sowed grain seeds, following their separate seasons; King 
Tang and King Wu led the country in onslaughts on the despots of Jie and 
Zhou, following the wish of the people. Thus all things accomplished have 
obeyed definite laws. Otherwise they must have ended in failure. Now both 
courtiers and commoners object to your planned campaign against Jin. 
Only Your Majesty alone is bent upon it. I really have no idea what ground 
you have for this course of action. The Book of History says, ‘Heaven 
disposes all things according to the people’s will.’ If Heaven still follows 
the wish of the people, how much more should a man? I have also learned 
that expeditions of kings must be preceded by the observation of heavenly 
signs, and undertaken in compliance with the people’s will. Now that the 
people are disinclined to your expedition, it should be checked against the 
heavenly signs. As the saying goes, ‘Cocks crowing at night is inauspicious 
for starting a campaign; dogs barking in packs signifies that the palace 
will be deserted: and horses being started by the marching sound of troops 
forebodes the defeat and no return of the army.’ Since autumn and winter. 
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cocks have been crowing at midnight, dogs have been whining in packs, 
many of the stabled horses have been showing alarm and weapons in the 
arsenal have been clanking automatically—all these are ill omens for a long 
expedition." But Fu Jian dismissed her admonition with a contemptuous 
remark: “Women should not interfere in military affairs.” 

Fu Shen, his youngest son and greatest favorite, also objected and said, 
“1 heard that the rise and fall of a country depended on the adoption or 
rejection of the wise counsels of sagacious men. Fu Rong is the chief 
counselor of the State, yet Your Majesty opposes his opinions. Although 
Jin has such able ministers as Xie An and Huan Chong, Your Majesty 
is resolved to attack it. I cannot help feeling much perplexed.” Fu Jian 
however flouted his views: "How can you youngster know anything about 
the great issues of the State?” 

In the autumnal seventh month of the eighth year of the Taiyuan period, 
Fu Jian, King of Qin, decreed a large-scale invasion of Jin. One male adult 
out of every ten was recruited and those under twenty from good families 
who were able and brave were given the rank of royal-guard officer. The 
edict also pointed out that Sima Changming, the Emperor of the East 
Jin dynasty, and Xie An, Huan Chong were to be appointed as important 
ministers. Judging by the situation, the triumphant return of the army ought 
to be in the offing. And mansions for the distinguished captives were to be 
built in advance. The children of good families, answering the call, arrived 
with more than thirty thousand mounts. They honored Zhao Shengzhi, 
prefect of Qin, as their juvenile marshal. At this time, the courtiers all 
urged against Fu Jiairs expedition. Only Murong Chui, Yao Chang and the 
children of good families agitated for it. Fu Rong said to his king brother, 
"The peoples of Xianbei and Qiang used to be our mortal enemies, always 
thinking of a mutiny to bring about a change of the tide so as to achieve 
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their ambition. How can we play into their hands? The children of good 
families are wealthy young men, unacquainted with warfare. They have 
simply used flattery to play up to Your Majesty. Now you must trust them 
and launch recklessly such a large campaign, I am afraid that your goal will 
not be attained while troubles in the rear will arise and it will be too late to 
mend the state of affairs!" Fu Jian however stood his ground. 

On the second of the eighth month Fu Jian put Fu Rong in command of 
two hundred and fifty thousand infantrymen and cavalrymen, led by Zhang 
Hao and Murong Chui as vanguard, and made Yao Chang, prefect of Yan, 
Longxiang General in charge of military affairs in Yi and Liang Prefectures. 
Fu Jian told Yao Chang, "We established the kingdom in our capacity of 
Longxiang General. We never conferred this rank upon others so easily. We 
hope that you will do your best!" Left General Dou Chong remarked, "A 
king says no joke. This is not a good omen." Fu Jian kept silent. 

Murong Kai and Murong Shao said to Murong Chui: "The King being 
mighty proud, this expedition would enable our uncle to accomplish the 
cause of reviving our State of Yan." Murong Chui rejoined, "Well. But who 
but you could help me with this?" 
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On the eighth of the eighth month Fu Jian set out from Chang’an, leading 
six hundred thousand footmen and two hundred and seventy thousand 
horsemen, with a long array of banners and drums extending a thousand 
//. In the ninth month when Fu Jian arrived at Xiangcheng, the army from 
Liang Prefecture just reached Xianyang, and the troops from Shu and Han 
were only beginning to sail down the Yangtse, while those from You and 
Ji merely gained Pengcheng, representing an amphibious operation spaced 
over ten thousand // from east to west, with a logistic support given by 
thousands of grain-supply ships. Three hundred thousand troops led by Fu 
Rong took Yingkou as the first step. 

The King of Jin appointed by decree Xie Shi as General of the 
Expeditionary Army and Commander-in-Chief and Xie Xuan, prefect of 
Xu and Yan, Commander of the Vanguard. Together with General Xie Yan 
and General Huan Yi, they were to put up resistance with eighty thousand 
troops. Longxiang General Hu Bin was ordered to give reinforcement to 
Shouyang with five thousand water-borne soldiers. Xie Yan was the son of 
Xie An. 

At this time, as the army of Qin was very powerful, the capital of Jin was 
panic-stricken, Xie Xuan came to seek instructions from Xie An, who 
answered calmly: “I have made specific arrangements,” and said no more. 
Xie Xuan dared not repeat his request, but asked Zhang Xuan to do it in 
his stead. Xie An, however, ordered his men to drive him to his mountain 
villa where his friends and kinsfolk had a party and he played weiqi with 
Xie Xuan, betting on the ownership of the villa. Xie An’s skill at weiqi 
used to be inferior to that of Xie Xuan, who, being overawed by him, only 
managed to be his equal and failed to win the game. After this Xie An 
went hiking on the mountain and did not return till late in the night. Huan 
Chong, much anxious about the security of the capital, dispatched three 
thousand picked troops for its defense. But Xie An declined resolutely, 
saying, "The Court has already made decisions on the military dispositions, 
and there is no lack of troops for the capital. Your Jingzhou Prefecture as 
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the western border needs to keep them for its own defense/' Huan Chong 
spoke his mind to his subordinates with a sigh, “Xie An has the caliber of 
a prime minister, but is not well versed in strategic matters. Though the 
powerful enemy is fast approaching, he is preoccupied with pleasure trips 
and parties, charging inexperienced youngsters with the task of resistance 
against heavy odds. The fate of the country is only too clear. I shall be 
taken captive by the barbarous aliens!” 

In the hibernal tenth month Fu Rong staged an onslaught on Shouyang and 
took it on the eighteenth of that month, capturing General Xu Yuanxi and 
others. Following this he designated Guo Bao of Henan, one of his staff 
members, as the prefect of Huainan and had Murong Chui seize Yuncheng. 
The Jin general Hu Bin, having heard of the fall of Shouyang, withdrew 
and dug himself in at Xiashi, which was soon under the attack of Fu Rong. 
General Liang Cheng of Qin and others with their fifty thousand men were 
stationed at Luojian, barricading the Huai River to check the advance of 
the army of Jin, while Xie Shi, Xie Xuan and others camped their troops 
only twenty five li from that place, but dared not march forward for fear 
of General Liang. As Hu Bin saw that the grain supply was running out, 
he sent a secret message to Xie Shi and others about this emergent state of 
affairs: “Now the bandit troops are overwhelming and our grain supply is 
running out. I am afraid that we won't be able to see the arrival of succor!” 
The message, intercepted by the Qin soldiers, was taken to Fu Rong, who 
immediately sent word to King Fu Jian of Qin: “The bandits are few and 
can be easily captured. Lest they should effect an escape, we had better 
attack them with dispatch!” So Fu Jian kept the main forces at Xiangcheng, 
and leading a light cavalry of eight thousand, marched at the double to 
Shouyang to reinforce the army of Fu Rong. Then he sent minister Zhu 
Xu to urge Xie Shi and others to quickly surrender by showing them 
the enormous imbalance of power. But Zhu Xu said to them in strict 
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confidence, k it would be difficult indeed to resist a total of one million Qin 
troops, but to seize the time and attack the army before it is all assembled, 
thus foiling its spearhead and subduing its spirit, would yet make possible 
its annihilation.” 

Xie Shi had learned that Fu Jian had camped at Shouyang, and much 
dreading him, had intended to frustrate the Qin troops by disengagement 
tactics. Xie Yan, however, persuaded Xie Shi to follow the advice of Zhu 
Xu. In the eleventh month Xie Xuan ordered Guangling Minister Liu 
Laozhi to lead five thousand crack troops to head for the Luojian River. 
To anticipate them, Liang Cheng of Qin deployed his men ten li away to 
block up the passage to the place. Nevertheless, Liu Laozhi had his men 
ford the river to attack Liang’s army and crushed it altogether, killing 
Liang and Wang Yong, prefect of Yiyang. Then he diverted his men to cut 
off their retreat to the ferry. Thus the footmen and horsemen of Qin, being 
crumpled up, endeavored to cross the Huai River, suffering as a result 
fifteen thousand casualties. Wang Xian, Qin’s prefect of Yangzhou, and 
others were captured, together with all their weapons and military supplies. 
Then Xie Shi and others led their troops to advance in succession by land 
and by water. King Fu Jian of Qin and Fu Rong ascended the gate tower 
of Shouyang to make a reconnaissance of the Jin troops. Seeing them in 
orderly array, and in his illusion taking all the plants on Bagong Mountain 
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for Jin soldiers, the King turned to his brother and said, “It is a strong 
enemy force, where is its weakness?" And he looked despondent and began 
to show some apprehension. 

Qin’s army was disposed close on the Fei River, making it impossible 
for Jin’s to wade across. Xie Xuan sent word to Fu Rong, “Your army 
has penetrated in isolation into the depth of our territory and is deployed 
close on the river. This is only fit for a protracted war, not for a quick-won 
battle. Would it not be better if you slightly shift your deployment and 
retreat just a little, so as to enable our army to wade across for a decisive 
engagement?" The generals of Qin all said, “We are superior to them in 
terms of strength. It is more advisable to ensure us absolute safety by 
preventing them from crossing the river." Fu Jian, however, remarked, 
“We need only retreat a little to induce them to come to the middle of the 
river and rush our dragoons to make a clean sweep of them, so as to win a 
complete victory." Fu Rong also thought it a wise stratagem and ordered 
the retreat, which, once started, was not to be stopped. Xie Xuan, Xie Yan, 
Huan Yi and others led their troops across the river to launch a tremendous 
offensive. Fu Rong, tiding a swift charger, tried to marshal the retreating 
soldiers and lead them forward again. But his horse having tumbled down 
on the ground, he was killed by the enemy. Thus the Qin army was put to 
rout while Xie Xuan and others, pressing the victory, gave chase to it up 
to Qinggang. Suffering a great debacle, the Qin soldiers who died from 
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trampling each other underfoot had their corpses spread over the fields and 
blocking the river. The survivors, startled by the howling of the wind and 
the cries of cranes, mistook them for the sounds of the approaching enemy. 
So they dared not stop for a moment but trudged through the grass and 
slept in the open, which, coupled with cold and hunger, caused a mortality 
of seven or eight out of every ten. In the first place, when the Qin army 
began to retreat a little, Zhu Xu shouted in the rear, “Our army's defeated!”, 
thus triggering off the stampede. 


When Xie An received the dispatch which informed him of the defeat of 
the Qin army, he was playing weiqi with a guest. He simply put the report 
on the bed without showing the least excitement, but went on with the 
game as before. The guest asked him about it, he just answered slowly, “So 
the youngsters have annihilated the bandit army.” With this he came into 
his inner room, and when he crossed the threshold, he was unaware that a 
toe of his clog was broken by it because of his excessive exaltation. 



(Trans late J by Xie Baikui ) 
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Censors 


In ancient times there was no such office as that of Censor. From the 
highest chamberlain of the Court down to the humblest workman of the 
people, all were free alike to offer their advice to the Throne. With the 
Han dynasty, the functions of Censor became vested in a single individual 
officer, whose duty it was to advise on all matters involving the welfare 
of the empire generally. His was a sacred trust; and for this post it was 
necessary to choose men of resolution and of liberal minds, who could 
gauge the relative importance of events and entirely subordinate their own 
interests to those of the commonwealth. Seekers after notoriety or wealth 
found no place in their ranks. 

During the Sung dynasty the number of Censors was increased to six; 
and later on their names were duly engraved upon wooden boards. But I, 
fearing lest these should be obliterated by time, caused them to be carved 
upon stone; so that future generations might point to the record and say, 
"Such a one was loyal. Such a one was a traitor. Such a one was upright. 
Such a one was corrupt/' Verily this should give good cause for fear! 
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Letter to Wang Anshi 


As a rule, I do not have anything to do with the two offices of Prime 
Minister and Imperial Secretariat without compelling reason, so for a long 
time my name has not been announced by your ushers. Now spring is 
in the air again, 1 hope you are not overburdened by affairs of state, and 
humbly wish you well. Confucius says that one benefits from three kinds 
of friend, the upright, the truthful, and the knowledgeable, and is harmed 
by three other kinds of friend, the smooth-tongued, the unctuous, and the 
clever and glib. 1 I am not enough your equal to have the honor to claim ties 
of friendship with you. But for more than ten of the years 1 have served 
the state we were colleagues, so we cannot be said to be total strangers. 
Although, to my shame, I am not “knowledgeable,” 1 still endeavor to be 
“upright and truthful.” As for being “clever and glib,” that 1 do not aspire 
to be. Confucius says, “Gentlemen are congenial but not alike; small men 
are alike but not congenial.” 2 The gentleman's principle in dealing with the 
world is that he may go out or stay at home; he may speak up or keep silent 
as he sees proper. Then how can they all be alike? But their aspirations are 
the same: to establish themselves in order to carry out their ideals, support 
order and look after the people. That is how they are congenial. 
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admiration for you has never changed. As I see it, you enjoyed an enviable 
reputation throughout the country for thirty years, and you have such great 
talent and rich learning, and in serving His Majesty you have always been 
principled and circumspect. 3 Gentlemen from far and near, knowing you or 
not, all said that if ever Jiefu was installed in the Prime Minister’s Office, 
the country would immediately prosper, and all people would benefit from 
his works. Because of this. His Majesty raised you by exceptional favor, 
putting you in charge of state affairs. Didn’t His Majesty expect what 
everyone expected of you? 

However, only a year after you became Prime Minister, officials at court 
and from the provinces all criticize you as if with one voice. And everyone 
down to the ordinary people and petty officers and soldiers grumbles 
resentfully, putting the blame on you. I wonder if you have heard what they 
have said and realized its cause. I believe your followers are busy praising 
your virtue and applauding your splendid achievements, and none of them, 
I am afraid, would dare to inform you of all this. Those who are not your 
followers say that since he enjoys His Majesty’s favor and has sole power 
in state affairs, there is no point in inviting disaster by offending him, so 
it would be better to wait patiently, and in less than two or three years, 
he will fall by his own devices. These people are not only disloyal to you 
but disloyal to His Majesty as well. If you really believe in your reform 
program and carry it out, in two or three years the government will be in 
such deep trouble it will be beyond saving. But that is not my style. Having 
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the honor to be numbered among your friends, albeit the least of them, 1 am 
obliged to brave your reproof by telling you in detail where you have gone 
wrong. 


Today people over the whole country detest you to the point that they 
defame you in every respect. I, however, know they are wrong. You are 
a man of great worth. You have the defect of being too ambitious and too 
self-confident, that is all. Why do I say this? The way the ancient saints and 
sages ruled the country consisted only of appointing competent officials, 
charging them with responsibilities, and making sure they carried them 
out. The way they looked after the people consisted only of lightening 
taxes and levies and slimming down revenue, and cancelling accumulated 
overdue taxes. You think this is the platitude of pedants, something you 
disdain to do. So you try to do something the ancients never did. You did 
not leave the Exchequer to manage the state finances as you should have; 
instead, you set up the Fiscal Co-ordination Commission, under which you 
gathered literary talents and financial experts and instructed them to pursue 
profits. Confucius says, “A gentleman understands what is right and a small 
man understands what is profitable.’' When Fan Chi asked him how to 
farm, Confucius despised him, on the ground that he did not understand the 
priority of the rites, justice, and honor. How much more would Confucius 
have despised talk of the petty profits of traders? A true gentleman will not 
talk about profits; a small man will certainly drain the people of all they 
have in order to satiate the desires of those above him. How could this be 
let go unchecked? So the Fiscal Co-ordination Commission should not have 
been set up. Having set it up, you elevated people contrary to the rules of 
seniority to staff it. Since these men were suddenly appointed to lucrative 
posts, the profit-minded people have rolled up their sleeves, measured each 
other up and begun competing for advancement, peddling their schemes 
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and pitting their wits in order to change the old canons of our ancestors. 
As a rule, the benefits cannot counterbalance the damage and the gains 
cannot compensate for the losses. Their desire to be different and original 
and their self-acclaimed exploits have come to nothing. The Commission 
has done damage enough, but on top of that, you created over forty posts of 
Superintendents in Charge of Ever-normal Granaries and Charity Granaries 
to implement the new ordinance all over the country. First they went out 
to extend “spring seedling loans.” Then they made every household pay 
“public service tax.” And then they went out seeking advice on farming 
and water conservancy and put it into practice. Though the officers sent out 
were all selected for outstanding ability, among them are some shallow and 
ruffian elements who tyrannize local officials and harass the people. So the 
gentry resist them, and fanners and merchants lose their trade; everywhere 
is seething with reproach and complaints. The root cause of this may be 
traced back to your measures. The Book of History says that the cause of 
popular unrest is within the royal palace and the chambers of the feudal 
lords. 4 If one man was homeless, Yi Yin, as prime minister of Shang, 
would feel as if he had pushed that person into the ditch. As Confucius 
says “The gentleman seeks for reasons within himself,” 5 you should also 
think yourself what has caused all this, and should not lay the blame on 
everyone else. Encroachment others’ authority is mis-govemance, but you 
believe it to be the way to rule and take the lead in practising it. Gaining 
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profits from loans is despicable, but you believe it to be the sage king’s 
business and spare no effort doing it. From ancient times corvee labor has 
come from the general populace, but you want to collect money from the 
people to hire casual laborers to do it. All three measures are considered 
wrong by ordinary people; you alone think them right. It is not because 
your intelligence is inferior to that of ordinary people, but that you seek 
after uncommon achievements, and so you neglect common knowledge. 
The ancient doctrine of the mean, applied to Heaven, earth, or man, cannot 
be departed from for a single moment. That is why Confucius says “1 know 
why the Way is not lucid; because the intelligent go beyond it, and the 
stupid are not up to it. I know why the Way is not practised; because the 
worthy go beyond it, and the worthless are not up to it.”* Your intelligence 
and worthiness are superior; but the harm your errors have done equals 
that done by those who are not up to it. This is what I mean by “being too 
ambitious.” 

Since ancient times, no royal counselors have gone beyond the Duke 
of Zhou and Confucius in sageness. But they were not entirely without 
errors and without teacher. You are a man of great worth, but there is 
still a distance between you and the Duke Zhou and Confucius. Yet now 
you think no one under heaven can see what you see; you like the views 
which agree with yours and dislike those which disagree with yours. This 
being the case, how can upright and honest gentlemen come forward, and 
servile and flattering persons be kept away? As you get more and more 
intimate with the servile and flattering and more and more estranged from 
the upright and honest, to expect everything to be done in the proper 
manner and to command general respect are difficult indeed!Accepting 
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admonishment from below and welcoming good advice are not only virtues 
of emperors but also of ministers. In the old days, people of Zheng went 
to local schools to comment on the prime minister’s performance. When 
someone suggested that prime minister Zichan abolish the practice, Zichan 
said, “What they like, I will do; what they dislike, I will change. They are 
my teachers. 1 should follow them; why should I abolish it?” Yuan Zifeng, 
the prime minister of Chu, had eight favorites who did not earn salaries but 
had many horses. Shen Shuyu warned Yuan to heed the lesson of Zinan 
and Guanqi. s Yuan was fearful and so broke off the relationship with the 
eight men. Only after that was the king satisfied with him. Zhao Yang had 
a retainer named Zhou She, who recorded Zhao’s mistakes every day. After 
a month, it began to work, and a year later, it was effective. After Zhou’s 
death, Zhao sighed at court, “The fur of a thousand goats is not as warm as 
that from one’s armpit. From the high ministers at court, I hear only ‘yes, 
yes' but 1 hear not Zhou She’s stem voice. That is why I am worried.” Zilu 
was pleased when hearing others pointing out his mistakes. When Xiao 
He was prime minister of Han, he appointed official historians to record 
errors. Zhuge Liang, as prime minister of Shu, issued instructions to his 
subordinates, saying, “Hitting the mark after debating many alternatives 
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is like throwing away worn shoes and getting a jewel. But it is too bad 
that there is a limit to the options people can think of. Dong He is the only 
exception. For the seven years he worked with me in the department, he 
would ponder over a problem ten times in order to get the best option.” 
Zhuge Liang used to check documents personally. His secretary Yang Yong 
admonished him: “There is a given order in ruling the country. Superiors 
and subordinators do not overstep their own responsibilities. Allow me to 
compare it to housekeeping. A man has slaves work in the fields, maids 
take care of cooking, roosters herald the break of day, and dogs bark at 
thieves. That they all do their own duties well is all he wants. Suddenly 
one day he decides to do all these things himself instead of assigning 
them others, he will spend all his energies without accomplishing a single 
task. Is it because he is less intelligent than his slaves, maids, roosters and 
dogs? No, it is because he has forgotten the way of ruling his household.” 
Hearing this, Zhuge Liang thanked him. When Yang Yong died, Zhuge 
Liang shed tears for three days. Lii Dai had a trusted follower named Xu 
Yuan. Because of Xu's promise, Lu Dai recommended him to the throne 
and promoted him to the position of imperial secretary. Xu was an honest, 
upright and outspoken man. When Li made mistakes, Xu would criticize 
him frankly, and also talk about them in public. When people told Lii about 
this, Lii sighed, “This is the reason why I hold him in esteem.” When Xu 
died, Lii cried pathetically and said, “Yuan was my friend and mentor. Now 
that he is dead, who is going to tell me my mistakes?” The reason why all 
the aforementioned gentlemen had great achievements is that they were 
all ready to listen to blunt criticism and made no attempt to conceal their 
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shortcomings. Those who as a consequence of being arrogant, pretentious, 
self-willed, and deaf to reproof brought min to themselves are too many 
to count. As you are well-versed in history, you certainly do not need me 
to tell you about them. When asked if there is a single word which can be 
a guide to conduct throughout one’s life, Confucius said, “It is perhaps the 
word "empathy.”’ 9 It is said in the Book of Songs, “To shape, axe-handle 
with an axe, the model is not far away” meaning do unto your subordinate 
what you expect your superior to do to you and serve your superior the 
way you expect your subordinates to serve you—the model is not far away. 
You are an upright and outspoken man. You discuss state affairs in front 
of the emperor as if you were arguing with friends in your own chamber, 
without moderating your wording, treating the instruments of punishment 
and torture as if they did not exist. However, when your fellow ministers 
or subordinate officers have an audience with you; you show intimacy and 
respect only to those who go out of their way to curry favor with you and 
subserviently go along with your ideas. If their views are slightly different 
from yours or if they just hint at the faults of the new decrees, you fly into 
a rage, either insulting them by chiding or asking His Majesty to remove 
them from office, without letting them finish what they have to say. The 
wise emperor shows himself generous and permissive, yet you refuse to 
listen to criticism. Isn't this falling short of empathy? Wang Su of Wei 
served his emperor squarely but welcomed adulation from his inferiors. 
Aren’t you unfortunately close to him? This is what I mean by “being too 
self-confident.” 
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I remember in the past, when you and I were together, you read everything, 
and especially liked the sayings of Mencius and Lao Zi. Now you have 
gained the favor of His Majesty and have come to power, I suggest you 
do first what they think is good not what they think is bad. Mencius says, 
"Benevolence and righteousness are all we need. Why must you mention 
‘profits’?” 10 He also says, "If he who is father and mother to the people 
makes it necessary for them to borrow because they do not get enough to 
minister to the needs of their parents, in spite of having toiled incessantly 
all the year round, and causes the old and young to be abandoned in the 
gutter, wherein is he father and mother to the people?” 11 Now that you are 
in charge of the government, you first establish the Fiscal Co-ordination 
Commission where you go all out to return a surplus. You order Xue Xian 
to carry out the Law of Equal Distribution in the districts of the Yangtze 
and the Huai River, intending to rob the merchants of their profits. You 
then dispatch superintendents to lay out "spring seedling loans” in order 
to collect interest, which distresses everyone: fathers and sons do not see 
each other, and brothers, wives and children are parted and scattered. 1 " Is 
this what Mencius wished? Lao Zi says, "The empire is a sacred vessel 
and nothing should be done to it. Whoever does anything to it will ruin 
it; whoever lays hold of it will lose it.” 1 ' He also says, "I take no action 
and the people are transformed of themselves; I prefer stillness and the 
people are rectified of themselves; I am not meddlesome and the people 
prosper themselves; I am free from desire and the people of themselves 
become simple like the carved block.” 14 He says again, "Governing a 
large state is like boiling a small fish.” 15 Now' that you are in charge of the 
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government, you have changed all the practices of our ancestors. You put 
things back to front, top to bottom, and right to left. What is established 
you destroy; what is discarded you resurrect. Indefatigable, you finish the 
day’s work and then carry on during the night without rest. As a result, no 
one, up to the court, down to the fields, in the capital and out to the four 
seas, ministers, officers, soldiers, farmers, artisans, merchants and priests, 
can observe the old customs and keep to normal ways. There is confusion 
and disturbance everywhere with nobody living in peace. Is this what Lao 
Zi wished? You started studying the classics as a child and became prime 
minister when your hair turned white. How is it that you have abandoned 
all that you studied and follow the schemes of shallow men of the present 
day? In ancient times, consultation on important state affairs extended 
upwards to ministers and downwards to common folk. King Cheng of 
Zhou admonished Junchen, saying, "Before deciding on important affairs, 
you should consult widely within and without government ranks. If there is 
general agreement, go ahead." It is said in the Book of Songs, "There is an 
ancient saying, which goes, ‘Consult grass-cutters and wood-gatherers.”'’ 
Confucius says, "If the ruler from above follows the popular will, people 
from below will venerate what is passed down from above; if he does not 
follow the popular will, the people will not venerate what is passed down 
above.” 16 No one since ancient times has succeeded in any enterprise in 
deliberate defiance of the popular will. Assuming the sayings of the Book 
of Songs, the Book of History, and of Confucius are to be believed, how 
can one altogether disregard them? Now that you only believe the words of 
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a few, abandon the Way of ancient sages, act against the will of the whole 
country, how can you expect to achieve good government? 


Of late, a provincial governor 17 memorialized the throne about faults in 
the laying out of the spring seedling loans. But when His Majesty showed 
his paper to you, you were furious and, pleading illness, shut yourself up 
at home. So I was appointed by the Majesty to write an opinion on the 
memorial. As I saw officials and the people so disturbed and you intent 
on resigning, which is not what the wise emperor intended by elevating 
you and giving you authority, I stated the fact plainly in my comment, 
criticizing you as 1 was honor bound to do. My intention was to prompt 
you to come out to resume your duties and change those parts of the new 
decrees which upset the people, for the benefit of all. My style was simple 
and ungainly, but no single word was not based on fact. 1 have heard that 
instead of testing my words against the facts, you accused me of error and 
wrote a memorial to defend yourself. As a result, the emperor wrote an 
imperial proclamation expressing his regret, and repeatedly instructed Lii 
Huiqing to pass on to you His Majesty’s intention to keep you in office. 
Only then did you resume your duties. To resume your duties was the right 
thing to do, but you should have immediately changed improper measures 
of the reforms, in order to pacify officials and the common people and to 
repay His Majesty for his great kindness. On the contrary, you became 
more aggressive and speeded up your reforms. When Imperial Censor Li 
Chang said that the spring seedling loans were being made on compulsion, 
you called on him to disclose the names of individuals. When Secretary 
for Investiture Lu told the magistrate of Xiangfu not to distribute spring 
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seedling loans, you impeached him to the throne and asked for him to be 
thrown into jail. As I see it, you are set on warring with all men and heaven 
and are no longer concerned with principles, people's happiness and 
country's safety. I suggest you reconsider. 

Recently, 1 was honored by the bounty bestowed on me by His Majesty, 
who listened to my advice and wanted to appoint me Deputy Secretary- 
general. 1 deem that those who hold high positions should make a 
contribution, and those who receive great benevolence should do something 
in return. So 1 ventured to reiterate the discourse made last year and propose 
as urgent tasks the abolition of the Fiscal Co-ordination Commission and 
the recall of the Superintendents in Charge of Ever-normal Granaries and 
Charity Granaries. Since His Majesty was prepossessed by your ideas, he 
did not follow my suggestions. You are His Majesty's most intimate and 
trusted adviser; no one in the central or the provincial governments can 
rival you. To move or remain still, to accept or reject, for these decisions 
His Majesty counts only on you. If you say the reforms can be rescinded, 
then the whole country will benefit from your benevolence; if say they 
can't, the whole country will suffer from your cruelty. Today, the people's 
happiness and the country’s safety are hanging on one word of yours. 
How could you so obstinately stick to your own ideas and not have any 
sympathy for others? To err is human. “The gentleman's errors are like the 
eclipse of the sun and the moon in that when he errs the whole world sees it 
and when he reforms the whole world looks up to it." ls How does it impugn 
his wisdom? If you can talk to His Majesty, requesting the abolition of the 
Commission and the recall of the superintendents, the country will return 
to its former stability, and your virtue of amending errors and following 
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what is good will become more manifest than before. What loss would you 
suffer such as to prevent you changing your mind? What 1 am saying today 
is adverse to what you think and I am well aware that we do not agree with 
each other. But although our inclinations are different, our final rations 
are the same. You have just obtained your position and want to carry 
out your ideals to benefit the whole population, and I have just declined 
appointment and want realize my aspiration to save the whole population— 
this is what 1 called “congenial but not alike.” That is why 1 dare to proffer 
my suggestions to you in order to fulfill the duty of an upright and truthful 
friend. Whether to accept or reject them is up to you. 

It is said in the Book of Songs, “be sincere in seeking advice.” When you 
receive my letter, if you do not throw it away, please consult with faithful 
and trustworthy gentlemen as to whether my proposals are useful; but do 
not show it to obsequious flatterers, who will be sure to reject them out 
of hand. These people are taking advantage of the reforms as a means to 
advance their career. If your gate were closed, they would be like fish out 
of water. That is why they latched on to you and led you from the path of 
righteousness. Why do you have to fall in with these people at the expense 
of the country's fundamental interest? Confucius says, “It is rare, indeed, 
for a man with cunning words and an ingratiating countenance to be 
benevolent.” 10 Faithful and trustworthy people may seem obstructive when 
you are at the helm of the state, but when lose power, they will lend you 
strength. Ingratiating flatterers please you with their submission when you 
are at the helm of the state, but once you lose power, some of them will 
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definitely betray you in order to sell themselves to someone else. Which 
are your to choose? Guo Zuo 20 died an unnatural death because he spoke 
without reserve. I know I have the same weakness but I cannot change my 
nature. In any case, what is there to worry about if I talk to a good person? 
Therefore, I dare to talk to you without hesitation. I have just declined His 
Majesty's appointment but as yet have not received his permission. As I am 
suffering from a boil in my knee, I cannot go out. Not being able to present 
these words to you face to face, I submit this letter in trepidation. Whether 
you accept my advice and do as 1 suggest or fault me and reject it, or insult 
me by chiding, or report to His Majesty and remove me from office, all are 
at your discretion. Again in trepidation, I remain your humble servant. 

(Translated by Chu Chiyu and D. E. Pollard) 
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Letter to the Honorable Ou-yang 


With the return of my messenger last autumn, I received the favor of Your 
Excellency’s letter, together with the epigraph you were good enough 
to write for my deceased grandfather’s tomb tablet. After perusing them 
repeatedly, I have felt both gratified and abashed. 

A message of this kind is noted by the world, because it has nearly the 
same significance as history. But it is also different from history, in that 
history records everything, good or bad, while an epigraph gives only 
an account of the merits, virtues, talents and good deeds of the ancients, 
whose example it was feared might be lost to posterity. Such an inscription 
was either placed in a temple or deposited in a grave, which had the self¬ 
same meaning. As to their bad deeds, if there were any, there was no need 
to record them in an epigraph. In this respect, an epigraph, therefore, differs 
from history. The epigraph is so worded that the deceased should not have 
felt any regrets and the living could have something to look up to. A good 
man is glad to see the memory of his deeds handed down, and so would 
always endeavor to stand upright. On the other hand, a bad man, lest others 
say nothing about him, turns from embarrassment to fear. As to men of all¬ 
round talent, mature judgment, righteousness, heroism and integrity, their 
examples can more readily be emulated by posterity if their good words 
and deeds are put in writing. If the admonition and exhortation thus implied 
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did not come close to forming part of history, how could they be better 
described? 


With the moral degeneration of these times, children and grandchildren of 
the deceased, animated by a single-minded desire to glorify their forbears, 
no longer act on the basis of reason. Even bad men have epigraphs 
engraved for them, which enable their offspring to take pride in them. 
In such cases, since writers do not refuse to render the service when the 
request is made by the children and grandchildren of the deceased, to write 
about the evil that is done would be contrary to human sentiment. As a 
result, epigraphs have begun to be untrue.The nature of later inscriptions 
of this kind depends on that of the man writing them. If he were the 
wrong person, the inscriptions would not be fair and right, nor would it be 
circulated in the world and handed down to posterity. Though for hundreds 
of years officials, high and low, and even men in the street and in the 
countryside have had their epigraphs written for them, very few of these 
have therefore been handed down. This is simply because the writer was 
the wrong person and epigraphs written by him were neither fair nor true. 

Who then can be entirely fair and true? None but those who possess a fund 
of virtues and who excel in the art of writing. This is because those who 
are virtuous do not undertake to write about a bad man. Though ordinary 
men are easily distinguishable, some men with good sentiments do not 
show them; some with evil intentions are outwardly virtuous; in some, 
good and evil exist side by side and it is impossible to separate them; some 
are greater in fact than they are in name, others greater in name than they 
are in fact. As in the employment of men, who but those with a fund of 
virtues can distinguish them discriminately and comment on them without 
partiality? Discrimination and impartiality make up what is fair and true. 
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However, if the language is not skillful, transmission to posterity is not 
assured. Hence the necessity for surpassing ability on the part of the writer. 

I therefore say that none but those who have a fund of virtues and who are 
good at writing can undertake the work. Is this not incontestable? 

Nevertheless, while there may now and then be someone who has both a 
fund of virtues and the ability to write, it is also possible that such a person 
will not appear in several decades or even in one or two centuries. Thus, 
it is difficult to find examples of such men in history and even more so to 
encounter them in person. A man of Your Excellency’s virtue and literary 
ability can indeed be found only once in several hundred years. Having had 
the good fortune of meeting you and securing for my deceased grandfather’s 
distinguished words and deeds a record which is fair and true, I have no 
doubt that it will be circulated in the world and transmitted to posterity. 
When a student is touched by accounts of the ancients recorded in history, 
he is frequently moved unconsciously to a flood of tears. Is this not all the 
more true of the descendants of the man written about? Is it not especially 
true of me? Being an admirer of my grandfather’s virtues and thinking of 
the cause of their transmission to posterity, I realize that the favor Your 
Excellency has done to me has been done to three generations of my 
family. I am at a loss to know how to express my gratitude and repay my 
debt. 
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Furthermore, I am mindful of the fact that a man as shallow and stupid as 
myself has owed his advancement to you, 1 and that my grandfather, who 
died from misfortune, has been exalted by you. In consequence, among 
the great and heroic personages rarely bom to the world, who would not 
be eager to come under your tutorship? Of those who are disappointed 
and would escape from the world, who would not still have hope for 
recognition? Who would not do good and, of those who committed evil, 
who would not turn from embarrassment to fear? Of those who are fathers 
and grandfathers, who would not teach and improve their children and 
children’s children? Of those who are descendants, who would not glorify 
their fathers and grandfathers? We owe to you all these things. I am grateful 
for what you have given me, and I have ventured to set down my reasons 
for gratitude. As to the genealogical sequence to which you have alluded, 
I shall of course take your advice and supply the details. With great 
diffidence, 1 am unable to do full justice to my thoughts on this matter. 

(Translated by Shi Shun Liu ) 
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The Ink Pond 


To the east of Linchuan the land became gradually and imperceptibly 
elevated till it reached a place called Xincheng Town, which overlooked a 
stream. Above the town there was a pond rectangular in shape, named the 
Ink Pond of Wang Xizhi, as was described by Xun Bozi in his Notes on 
Linchuan. Wang used to admire Zhang Zhi and once practised calligraphy 
in front of the pond, thus blackening its water with ink. So it might be 
regarded as a historic relic left over by him. Was it really the case? 

As he did not feel like becoming an official, he travelled all over the 
eastern part of the country and went out to the open sea, so as to indulge 
in the beauty of nature. Could it be that he roamed and roved to his heart’s 
content while taking rest here as well?His calligraphic art proved to be 
most excellent at his old age. Hence his skill was the result of hard work 
and in no way a gift of Heaven. But he was not surpassed by calligraphers 
of the later generations. Could it be that they failed to study as assiduously 
as he? So hard work is simply indispensable to success! How much more 
so must it be true of the cultivation of virtues? 
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At present there is a prefecture school above the Ink Pond. Mr. Wang, 
the school master, thinking that it was not notable enough, distinguished 
it with six Chinese characters meaning the Ink Pond of Wang Xizhi, and 
asked me to write something for it. May I say that Mr. Wang’s purpose 
proceeded from the fact that he, due to his love of man, did not leave out 
of account even a single accomplishment of his, to the extent of caring 
for anything that might bear its traces? Or could it be that he wished to 
encourage the young scholars? With one accomplishment a man could 
still command such respect of the posterity, how much more could people 
of benevolence and integrity, with their characters and thoughts lasting 
forever to influence the progeny? 

Written by Zeng Gong on the twelfth day of the ninth month of the eighth 
year of the Qingli period. 

(Translated by Xie Baikui) 
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Reply to Sima Guang 


I am obliged for your letter of yesterday and its counsel. Our approaches 
are so vastly different that we are always at odds on issues of government, 
and this in spite of the good relations we have had over the years. I had 
intended to bore you with full response to your earlier letter, but you would 
never have weighed it impartially so 1 merely responded in brief without 
going into each point. Yet I am grateful for your respect and must not be 
indifferent toward your repeated letters. Forgive me, then, if I now discuss 
my position at some length. 

No issue is debated more among literati than the unity of name and reality. 
Once this relationship between name and reality is clear, then so is the 
rationale of all phenomena in our world. You are giving me advice at this 
time because you feel my actions have resulted in resentment toward me 
and condemnation throughout the empire, actions you name encroachment 
on others' authority, creating dissension, accumulation of wealth and 
rejection of criticism. My view is quite different. I do not regard the 
process of receiving an order from the Emperor, then proposing appropriate 
laws and ordinance to be revised in the Court and given to the authorities 
responsible for executing them as “encroachment on others’ authority." 1 
do not regard implementing modes of government founded by the Sage 
Kings of old to advance what is beneficial and eliminate what's not as 
“creating dissension." I do not regard rationalizing the empire's finances as 
“accumulation of wealth." And I do not regard refuting fallacious argument 
and foiling flatterers as “rejection of criticism." The degree of resentment 
and condemnation is something I had fully anticipated. An attitude of 
conservatism among the people is nothing new, and most officers of court 
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believe it is in their interest not to worry about matters of government. 
Rather they have followed the herd and tried to please them. His Imperial 
Majesty wants change and it is my aim to do all in my power to help him 
to resist any opposition, regardless of its strength. What else can we expect 
from these people but that they should bluster and shout their outrage? 
When Pangeng was set to move the capital, 1 not just officers of court but 
also the common people were bitterly resentful. But resentment didn't 
change his plan. He had made his decision confident that it was right and 
that he would have no regret in carrying it out. 

If you charge me for having served in my position for so long without 
assisting His Imperial Majesty toward greater accomplishments to benefit 
our people, then I plead guilty. If you are saying that in this present climate 
I should do nothing, nothing but adhere to past practices, then that is 
something I cannot accept. 

Unable to convey this face to face, I submit it humbly and with great 
respect. 



(Translated by John Jamieson) 
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On the Study of False Doctrines 


I have been debarred by illness from writing to you now for some time, 
though my thoughts have been with you all the while. In reply to my last 
letter wherein I expressed a fear that you were not progressing with your 
study of the Canon, I have received several from you, in all of which you 
seem to think I meant the Canon of Buddha, and you are astonished at my 
recommendation of such pernicious works. But how could I possibly have 
intended any other than the Canon of the sages of China? And for you 
to have thus missed the point of my letter is a good illustration of what 1 
meant when I said I feared you were not progressing with your study of the 
Canon. 

Now a thorough knowledge of our Canon has not been attained by any 
one for a very long period. Study of the Canon alone does not suffice for 
a thorough knowledge of the Canon. Consequently, I have been myself 
an omnivorous reader of books of all kinds, even, for example, of ancient 
medical and botanical works. I have moreover dipped into treatises on 
agriculture and on needlework, all of which 1 have found very profitable 
in aiding me to seize the great scheme of the Canon itself. For learning in 
these days is a totally different pursuit from what it was in the olden times; 
and it is now impossible otherwise to get at the real meaning of our ancient 
sages. There was Yang Hsiung. He hated all books that were not orthodox. 
Yet he made a wide study of heterodox writers. By force of education 
he was enabled to take what of good and to reject what of bad he found 
in each. Their pernicious influence was altogether lost on him; while on 
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the other hand he was prepared the more effectively to elucidate what we 
know to be the Truth. Now do you consider that I have been corrupted by 
these pernicious influences? If so, you know me not. No! the pernicious 
influences of the age are not to be sought for in the Canon of Buddha. They 
are to be found in the corruption and vice of those in high places; in the 
false and shameless conduct which is now rife among us. Do you not agree 
with me? 

(Translated by Herbert A. Giles) 
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Reflections on “The Life of Prince Mengchang” 


Prince Mengchang used to be praised by people for being capable of 
winning over talents, who therefore affiliated themselves with him. And 
he was consequently freed from the clutches of that tiger-like State of Qin. 
Alas, Prince Mengchang was but a hero among spongers who were adept 
at mimicking dog’s barks and cock’s crows. How could he be said to be 
capable of recruiting talents? Had he procured but one talent, he would 
have assumed the crown and subjugated Qin by relying on the strength of 
his State of Qi. In that case, what need was there for him to seek the help 
of those spongers? It was the reception of such spongers that stopped the 
coming of the elite of the society! 



(Translated by Xie Baikui) 
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Memorial of a Myriad Words' 


“I, Your Majesty’s ignorant and incapable servant, have been honored with 
your commission to take a part in the administration of one of the circuits. 
I feel it to be my duty, now that I am called to Court to report on conditions 
in my district, to bring to your attention certain matters affecting the 
Government. I presume to do this on the ground of the experience gained 
during my period of official service, and regardless of my own inability. 
I shall consider it most fortunate if my suggestions receive your careful 
attention, and if you can see your way to adopt such as seem in your 
opinion to be of a reasonable character. 

“Your Majesty is well-known to be of a careful and economical disposition, 
endowed with great knowledge and wisdom, devoted and energetic in the 
discharge of your routine duties, and to be entirely averse to licentious 
and time-wasting pleasures. Your love for the people is cherished by all. 
Your method of selecting those whom people desire to be in the highest 
offices of the State, in a public manner, and your appointment of them 
regardless of the opposition of slanderous and speciously clever folk, has 
never been surpassed, not even by the rulers of the Golden Age." When 
one bears these things in mind, it might naturally be expected that poverty 
would be unknown in any homestead, and that the Empire as a whole 
would be gloriously prosperous. Such, however, is not the case. One cannot 
ignore the fact that the internal state of the country calls for most anxious 
thought, and that the pressure of hostile forces on the borders is a constant 
menace to our peace. The resources of the Empire are rapidly approaching 
exhaustion, and the public life is getting more and more decadent. Loyal 
and courageous hearts are becoming increasingly apprehensive as to 
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the outcome of this unsatisfactory state of affairs. My own opinion is 
that all this is the result of the prevailing ignorance of a proper method 
of government. I realize that against this may be urged the fact that the 
Imperial laws are being strictly enforced, and that the regulations for the 
administration of affairs are quite adequate. My meaning, however, is 
not that we have no laws and regulations, but that the present system of 
administration is not in accordance with the principles and ideas of the 
ancient rulers. k We read in Mencius , 3 “When a ruler is sincerely loving, 
and generally known to be so, but the effects of his benevolent disposition 
are not realized by the people in any adequate way, it must be because the 
method of government is not molded after the pattern of the ancient rulers.” 
We need look no further than this quotation to discover the reason for the 
defective character of the extant administration. 

“I am not arguing that we should revive the ancient system of government 
in every detail. The most ignorant can see that a great interval of time 
separates us from those days, and our country has passed through so 
many vicissitudes since then that present conditions differ greatly. So a 
complete revival is practically impossible. I suggest that we should just 
follow the main ideas and general principles of these ancient rulers. Let 
us recall the fact that we are separated from the rule of these great men by 
over a thousand years of history; that they had their periods of progress 
and decline; that their difficulties and circumstances differed greatly. But 
although the measures they devised and adopted to meet their various 
circumstances varied in character they were at one in the motives which 
actuated them, and in their observance of the relative importance of affairs. 
Therefore I contend that we need only to follow their principles. I believe 
that if that could be done, the changes and reforms that would ensue would 
not unduly alarm the people, or excite undue opposition, 4 but would in the 
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end bring the government of our day into line with that of the Golden Age. 

“Though that is true, I am bound to admit that the present state of affairs 
is of such a character that even though Your Majesty should desire to 
reform the administration it would be practically impossible to do so. 
It may be urged that as Your Majesty is of such a careful and restrained 
disposition, your intelligence and wisdom, and your loving consideration 
for the people, are all that is necessary to success, provided that you devote 
yourself sincerely to the task. My reason for saying that the realization of 
your object is impossible is that there is an insufficient number of capable 
men to help you. Without these it is not feasible to reform the government 
so that it may conform to the pattern of that set up by the ancient rulers. 

“My observation leads me to suggest that there never has been such a 
scarcity of capable men as exists today in the service of the State. Should 
it be urged that these men do exist, but that they are hidden away in the 
country districts, I would say that although 1 have prosecuted my search 
with diligence, 1 have found very few indeed. Does not this indicate that 
the method of producing such men is faulty? I may be permitted to quote 
my own experience of official life, for it adds weight to my impression that 
capable men are too scarce. In my travels through my Circuit, 5 extending 
over three hundred miles, I have found extremely few officials who are 
able to carry out government orders in any satisfactory way, or who have 
the capacity to lead their people to fulfill their obligations to the State. On 
the contrary those who are incapable, negligent, avaricious and mean, are 
innumerable. In some prefectures there is absolutely no one who is capable 
of applying the ideas of the ancient rulers to current conditions, or of even 
explaining how such might be done. The result is that no matter how fine 
and complete the regulations and orders of the Court might be, the possible 
benefit of these is never realized by the people because of the incapacity of 
the local officials. Not only is that true, but the subordinates in the districts 
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are able to take advantage of these orders to carry on corrupt practices and 
induce disturbances. Seeing that there is this scarcity of capable men in 
the provincial positions, even though you should have some amongst your 
Court Ministers who are capable of appreciating your intention to reform 
the administration, and even though they themselves be desirous to carry 
it out, it would still fail of realization. For when you take into account the 
immense size of the Empire, how can one or two such men ensure that all 
the people will derive the benefit of such ideas? So this leads me to suggest 
that circumstances will prove too much for you. The statement of Mencius' 
is apropos, viz. The laws do not administer themselves automatically/ To 
my mind the greatest need of the time is the securing of capable officials. 
We should ensure that an increasing number of these should be made 
available for the services of the State, so that from this larger group we 
shall be able to select a sufficient number for our purpose, and secure the 
possibility of getting men into their right positions. Granted that, it should 
not be difficult, having due regard to time and circumstances, and acting 
always in accordance with the dictates of humanity and reason, to reform 
the method of government administration that it will follow on the lines 
laid down by the ancient rulers. Although the modem Empire is the same 
as that ruled by the ancients, there is this scarcity of capable men in the 
government services, while in their day such men were numerous. How are 
we to account for that? I believe it is due to our not having the right method 
of producing them. 
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“During the Shang dynasty the Empire was in the greatest confusion. Those 
in office were covetous and corrupt, the harbingers of decay and disaster, 
for they were not the right men for their posts. At the time Wen Wang came 
forth, capable men for the administration were all too few. But he trained 
the people in such a way that this defect was soon made good. He had no 
shortage of capable administrators, and he was able to use them in positions 
for which they were fitted. As we read in the ‘Odes’ 7 — 

‘Our joyous prince 
Can influence men.’ 

His success is seen also from this— 

‘Even the rabbit catchers 
Are lovers of virtue.’ s 

If the rabbit-catchers were of this character, we can be sure that those in 
government office were even more earnestly devoted to lofty ideals. It 
was because Wen Wang possessed this type of ability, that he induced 
submission of the foe whenever he organized military expeditions, and that 
the country was well governed in times of peace. We read in the ‘Odes’ 9 — 
‘They bore their insignia with solemn gravity. 

As beseemed such eminent officers.’ 

And again, 

‘The King of Chow marched on 
Followed by his Imperial army.’ 10 
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These quotations illustrate the great fact that Wen Wang was able to ensure 
that civil and military officials all got positions suited to their individual 
capacity. This led to affairs being well organized and successfully 
administered. Later on, however, during the confused period of the 
Emperors I and Li capable men became scarce once more. When Hsuan 
Wang 11 came to the throne we find that only Chung Shan Fu was sincerely 
devoting himself to national affairs. We read in the ‘Odes’ 11 — 

‘Virtue is light as a hair. 

Only Chung Shan Fu can lift it. 

I love him. 

But can do nothing to help him.’ 

So the poet bewailed in piteous tones the scarcity of capable and loyal men 
who might have helped Chung Shan Fu with his noble purposes. However, 
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Hsuan Wang was led to use Chung Shan Fu in such a way that men of his 
type were multiplied, and the scholars were so transformed as to become 
capable administrators, and in considerable numbers. Thus it became 
possible to reform the internal administration of the country, and to reduce 
to submission the rebellious tribes, and thus to recover the territory which 
Wen Wang had possessed. So we read in the 'Odes’ 12 — 

'They were gathering the millet. 

In those new fields. 

And in these new acres, 

Brought this last year under cultivation.’ 

The reference here is to the ability of Hsuan Wang, who so influenced the 
people that they were led to cultivate useful gifts, in the same way as the 
farmer renews his land so that useful crops may be produced. We infer 
from this that the number of capable men available depends upon the ruler 
taking such a course as shall develop these gifts in the people, and on 
making it possible for such to bring their natural gifts to fruition. 

‘'By this 1 mean that a proper method should be devised whereby such men 
can be trained, maintained, selected and appointed. 



"Firstly, what is the proper method of instructing these? The ancient rulers 
had a graded system of schools ranging from the National University to 
the ‘hisamg’ and ‘tang’ schools. 1 ' For the control and development of 
these, a considerable number of educational officers and teachers were 
appointed, who had been selected with the greatest care. The conduct of 
Court ceremonies, music, and Government administration were all part of 
the recognized Curriculum. So that the model held up before the student, 
and in which he gradually became well versed, was the example, precept, 
and fundamental principles of government observed by the ancient rulers. 
The students trained under this system were found to be of such ability 
and character as the Government required and could use. No student was 
received into the schools who had not shown promise of developing such 
a capacity. But all who demonstrated that they possessed this potentiality 
were w ithout exception received. This I consider to be the right method of 
training these men. 
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"Secondly, what is the proper method of maintaining them? In a word, they 
should be given adequate financial provision; they should be taught the 
restraints of propriety, and controlled by adequate laws and regulations. 
With regard to providing them with adequate financial resources, I would 
say that it is only natural for a man who is dissatisfied in this matter of 
financial provision, to proceed to all manner of loose and corrupt practices. 
The ancient rulers were fully cognizant of this fact, and drew up their 
regulations governing salaries, beginning with those who were allocated 
a share in the public services, although not on the recognized official roll, 
ensuring that they received sufficient to make up for what they had lost 
by being called upon for public work, necessitating absence from their 
agricultural or other pursuits. In increasing scale the salaries advanced, 
assuring each official of whatever grade sufficient to keep him honest, self- 
respecting, and free from corruption. They then made further provision 
for the sons and grandchildren of officials by their system of maintenance 
grants. In these ways the ancient rulers ensured that the officials they 
employed had no undue anxieties during their own lifetime about the 
support of their families, or about exceptional expenditure such as was 
caused by weddings, funerals, and the entertainment of guests. They also 
so arranged matters that after their death their descendants should have no 
cause to grieve over an insufficiency of the means of life. Then as regards 
the necessity of inculcating in them the restraints of Propriety, I would say 
that once you have satisfied a man’s natural desire for sufficient financial 
resources, it is essential that he should be restrained by the ordinances 
of Propriety, otherwise he will proceed to a reckless extravagance in 
everything. The ancient rulers were cognizant of this fact, and drew up a 
series of regulations regarding weddings, funerals, sacrifices, support of the 
aged, banquets, presents, dress, food, utensils, etc. Expenditure on these 
things was to be regulated according to the rank and grade of official. The 
aim was to adjust their financial outlay in an equitable manner, having due 
regard to their varying circumstances. A man might have a certain rank, 
which, if that alone was considered, would demand the expenditure of 
considerable sums on such things. But he might not possess the means to 
do the thing in the style which his rank required. The regulations provided 
for this contingency and he was not expected to conduct such matters in the 
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lavish way that his rank alone would call for. But supposing a man had the 
means to meet all the requirements of high official rank on such occasions, 
but lacked the necessary rank which entitled him to make such a display, 
the regulations forbade him to do so, prohibiting the addition of the smallest 
fraction to the standard he was entitled to observe under them. Further as 
regards the measures to be devised for controlling the officials. The ancient 
rulers gave the officials moral instruction, as well as seeking to make them 
accomplished in the Arts. That having been done, those who failed to act up 
to the instruction they had received were banished to distant outposts, and 
were deprived of their official status for the whole of their life. They were 
also instructed in the restraints of Propriety. If they transgressed the rules 
in this sphere, the penalty exacted was banishment or even death. We read 
in the Wang Chih section of the Li Chif or Book of Rites, that if there was 
any delinquency committed in the matter of the proper clothing to be worn, 
that the prince of the State concerned should be banished. In the Book of 
History , in the section entitled ‘Chiu Kao’ 1 '" we read, ‘Should information 
come to you that drinking is going on, you should without delay proceed to 
arrest the drinkers, and bring them to the capital for execution.’ It may be 
urged that such matters as getting drunk or wearing the wrong clothes are 
very light crimes, and that banishment or execution for the miscreants were 
altogether out of proportion. The fact that the ancient rulers permitted such 
heavy penalties was with a view to unifying the customs of the country, 
and thus accomplishing the true aim of all government. By this imposition 
of the restraints of Propriety and the penalties of the Law, they sought to 
bring all alike into subservience and submission. But they not only relied 
upon the power of prohibition and inspection, they afforded in their own 
person an example of sincere and sympathetic conduct. In this way all 
those officials of high rank who had direct access to the presence of the 
ruler, were induced to carry out his wishes in a loyal manner. It was agreed 
that punishment should be inflicted upon the one who failed to do so. The 
ruler gave a sincere example of living out his precepts, and those of high 
rank learned to avoid doing the things of which he disapproved. The idea 
was that thus the majority of the people at large would need no penalties 
to keep them from unworthy practices. The above is the right method of 
maintaining the officials. 
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‘Thirdly, what is the correct method of selecting officials?The method 
adopted by the ancient rulers was to permit the country folk and students 
in the village or district schools to recommend those whom they thought 
had the requisite character and ability for appointment by the throne. 
Investigation was then made as to the real character and ability of such 
men, and each was then given a period of probation in some position suited 
to his capacity. It should be emphasized that in this investigation into the 
merits and ability of any candidate, personal observation or information 
from others were not the only factors on which the ruler depended. He 
never depended upon the judgment of any single individual either. A man’s 
character was adjudicated by his conduct and his ability was tested by 
enquiry as to his views on current affairs. These having been ensured, he 
was actually tested out in some office for a time. As a matter of fact the 
meaning of the term "investigation’ was just this period of probation in 
actual employment. Yao’s appointment of Shun was of this type. We can 
legitimately infer that this would be the procedure stringently followed 
in regard to other appointments. Now when we consider the vast extent 
of the Empire, and the enormous number of positions that have to be 
filled, one gets some idea of the large number of men that are required. 
We must acknowledge also that the Emperor cannot possibly investigate 
the character and ability of each and every one individually. Neither can 
he lay this responsibility on any individual, or expect him in a day or two 
to conduct such enquiry as would enable him to adjudicate the merit or 
demerit of any. So I propose that those whom you have already found by 
experience to be of good character and great ability, and to whom you have 
committed important responsibilities, should be entrusted with the task 
of selecting men of like qualifications. Also that these should be given an 
adequate period of probation in official life, after which they too should 
be allowed to make recommendations to the throne. When this has been 
done, and when the men recommended have been found to be worthy, rank, 
emoluments, and promotion should be conferred by way of reward. 
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“Fourthly, what is the right method to be adopted regarding the appointment 
of officials? The ancient rulers were cognizant of the fact that men differ 
in character, and their ability for actual work. They recognized that they 
were specially suited for certain definite tasks, and could not be reasonably 
expected to take up any and every kind of work indiscriminately. So they 
appointed those who had special qualifications for the work of agriculture 
to the Ministry of Agriculture [like Hou Chi]. Those who were skilled in 
engineering they appointed to the Ministry of Works [like Kung Kung]. 
The chief positions were reserved for those who had the finest character 
and greatest ability, those of lesser gifts and qualifications being appointed 
to subordinate posts. They further recognized the fact that it is only after a 
prolonged period in any one appointment, allowing one's superior sufficient 
time to learn of his real capacity and attainments, and for the people 
under him to become truly subservient and happy under his control, that 
the really worthy have the chance to display their worth, and on the other 
hand that the evil-minded may have their wickedness exposed. Hence they 
made provision for a prolonged period of probation, as the best method 
of testing the appointees. This being ensured, those of real character and 
ability realized that they would be afforded a full chance to carry their 
projects to a successful issue, and were not distressed by the prospect that 
possibly they could not carry out their ideas properly, or that they would 
be deprived of their just reward. On the other hand, idlers and negligent 
fellows, who have become inured to thinking that they might maintain their 
good name and position for a short time, would be stimulated to a more 
worthy view of their responsibilities, as they would be made aware of the 
certainty of degradation and disgrace which would ensue on a prolonged 
period of service, unless they reformed. Those who knew they possessed 
no ability for a certain post would refrain from assuming such on the same 
grounds. After a prolonged period of probation in any one appointment, 
one's incapacity or unworthiness to occupy it, would certainly be manifest. 
This we have seen would deter unworthy or incapable men from embarking 
upon an official career. Still less would fawning and flattering folk find any 
inducement to compete for official position with this system functioning.So 
we see that due caution was paid to the selection of officials in those days, 
that they were given appointments for which they were deemed qualified, 
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that they were kept in office for a sufficiently lengthy period, that they were 
regulated and rewarded in a most careflil manner, and were given freedom 
and authority for the proper discharge of their duties. They were not hedged 
about by a minutia or regulations and prohibitions, but were afforded a full 
opportunity for the carrying out of their own ideas. The method adopted by 
Yao and Shun was of this order. In the Book of History we read, 'There was 
an inspection of the record of officials once every three years. After three 
inspections of this type, promotion and fame, or degradation and disgrace 
were definitely decided upon/ 16 This quotation is apropos of my argument. 
In the times of Yao and Shun everyone knows whom they degraded, viz. 
the four villains, 1 while the men they promoted and maintained in high 
office for the whole of life were the three worthy ones. ls Promotion meant 
the conferring of higher rank and the increase of their emoluments. That 
then is the correct method of appointing officials. 

"The above represents what was the method in vogue in those days 
concerning the instruction, maintenance, selection and appointment of 
officials. The ruler availed himself to the full of the experience and advice 
of his great officers. By their joint help in seriously thinking of the best 
way of doing things, they were enabled to put this method into effect. As 
there was no suspicion between ruler and minister, they were enabled to 
carry out what they desired in the matter of government administration. 
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"It is true that nowadays each ‘chow’ and ‘hsien' is supposed to have 
schools. In reality, however, these schools are just so much ‘bricks and 
mortar/ For there are no teachers or real training carried on in them. It is 
true there are instructors in the National University [ 4 T'ai Hsueh’], but 
these are not selected with any care. Court ceremonies, music and 
government administration have no place in the Curriculum. I admit that 
the students have a vague idea that these things form part of the 
responsibility of those in public office, but they do not apprehend that these 
are the very things with which they ought to make themselves fully 
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acquainted. In the main the instruction they receive consists of explanations 
of the texts of the Classics, analyzed into sections and sentences. That, 
however, was not the ancient method. More recently a new method of 
instructing students to prepare for the official tests by writing essays has 
come into existence. This method, however, calls for the recitation and 
memorizing of an enormous amount of literature, and the candidate must 
devote himself strenuously to this task the whole day long if he is to 
achieve success. But even if success in this matter is gained, it does not 
qualify the best student for the ruler's position, or the less successful for 
the other public sendees. So that even if they should go on learning in these 
schools until their hair turned grey, and give themselves the whole day long 
to the attempt to conform to the requirements of their superiors, they would 
have only the vaguest notion of what to do when they were appointed to 
actual office. Not only does the present method of instruction fail to 
produce the type of man that is required, it actually spoils them so that they 
cannot become capable administrators. A man’s capacity for government is 
best educed by specialization, and ruined by too great a variety of subjects 
to be studied. So we find that the ancient rulers in their search for capable 
men went to the factories for their artisans, to the farms for their 
agriculturists, to the markets for their commercial men, and to the schools 
for their officials. Each man thus had the opportunity of specializing in his 
own line, and was not compelled to study anything extraneous to the actual 
task of preparation for a particular job. It was felt that to do otherwise 
would be detrimental to the gaining of the specialized knowledge required. 
The scholars were also prohibited from studying anything other than the 
methods and principles of the ancient rulers, the various heterodox ideas of 
the different schools being banned under strict penalty. The students of the 
present day ought to study methods of practical administration. But either 
no instruction at all is given, or they have to exhaust themselves in 
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strenuous cultivation of the art of essay writing. The ancients gave their 
time and energy specifically to the study of practical administration, and 
yet not all developed equal ability for the same. But nowadays the time and 
energy of students is diverted into quite other channels, and they give 
themselves to useless studies. It is not to be wondered at that when such 
men are given government appointment very few find themselves capable 
of discharging their duties. I repeat that not only does the present system 
fail to produce the type of man required, it positively unfits them for the 
task of government administration. Further, in the times of the ancient 
rulers, the students were given instruction in both civil and military 
subjects. It was also recognized that amongst the students there would be 
found some who had the capacity for high office, but that there would be 
others who would be suitable for only small posts. There was recognition 
of the fact that men differed in capacity, and also in their suitability for 
different kinds of work. In connection with the military services, none who 
had not been specially trained in such matters were given positions, though 
those who had received such training were all given positions according to 
their ability. The better qualified were appointed to the chief civil posts 
during peace, or to the chief military posts in a time of border trouble or 
war. Those of lesser qualifications were appointed to the headship of the 
various civil groups, 14 or to the command of the different military units. 20 
In this way the big Garrison posts, and the important Circuit positions were 
all filled by great men, who were at one and the same time both scholars 
and generals. Nowadays great emphasis is laid upon the distinction 
between civil and military matters by the students. The rule is that they 
confess to knowing nothing about military matters, being solely concerned 
with the civil services. So it comes about that important military positions 
are left to those who are termed ‘military men.’ These are often promoted 
from the hired levies, who in the main are the good-for-nothings of the 
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country-side. For any who have the ability to maintain themselves alive in 
their own villages are unwilling to offer themselves to the army. But these 
Garrison posts and other military commands are of the most vital 
importance to the country, and the selection of the right men for these 
positions ought to have the serious attention of the ruler. In ancient times 
archery and charioteering were studied by all official candidates, as being 
matters of the most urgent moment. In other respects they had regard to the 
individual capacity of the student, and no compulsion was exercised if it 
was seen that he was not adapted for that particular line. But it was 
expected that all able-bodied males would practise archery, only those who 
were physically incapacitated being excused that branch of learning. So in 
the district and village schools archery was a required subject. It was so 
because it was a necessary accomplishment for all who were to engage in 
official life. It was necessary for the entertainment of guests, it served to 
distinguish between the characters of men, and showed which men would 
make good colleagues. A place was always found for the practice of 
archery on occasions of Musical Festivities, and in connection with the 
holding of great Ceremonies and Sacrifices. In the Book of Changes we 
read—"Archery contributes to the protection of the State.' -1 From this it is 
clear that the ancients regarded archery not only as a ceremonial 
accomplishment but as one of the most powerful aids in time of war, as one 
means for ensuring the military prestige and protection of the State. It was 
used as an adjunct to the transaction of civil affairs, but it was also regarded 
as an asset to the conducting of military campaigns. On these grounds 
students devoted themselves diligently to the practice of archery, and those 
who became proficient in it were exceedingly numerous. So that when 
vacancies occurred in the chief military positions, the authorities had a 
large number of men from whom to choose. During student days candidates 
gained from their study of the principles and methods of the ancients, that 
character and deportment which earned for them the respect of their fellows 
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in their own area. Later on they received appointments either at home or on 
the frontiers according to their special ability. This enabled the ancient 
rulers to devolve responsibility upon their military subordinates, and 
accounts for the fact that in those days there was no anxiety with regard to 
the military situation either at home or abroad. Nowadays, however, this 
most important responsibility, which should be carried by men selected 
with the greatest care, is thrust upon the shoulders of 'good-for-nothings’ 
who have been unable to maintain themselves in a bare livelihood in their 
own villages. That accounts for the fact that we have this constant anxiety 
about the situation on the borders, and explains why we are so concerned 
about the reliability of the regular army if the State should be endangered. 
The main contributing factor to this is the way in which present-day 
students regard the carrying of weapons as a disgrace, so amongst them we 
find none who are able to ride, shoot, or take part in any military 
maneuvers. This leaves us with no alternative but to depend upon the hired 
forces for the protection of the country. Further, the reason why the 
carrying of arms is regarded as a disgrace by the students, is because no 
proper instruction in military matters is given in the schools, and because 
no proper care is given to the selection of men for the military positions. 
This is an illustration of our not having the right method of instruction. 
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“The rate of salaries paid nowadays to officials is too low. With the 
exception of the very highly placed officials in the Court circle, all who 
have large families to support, engage either in agriculture or trade to eke 
out. Those in the lower positions like district officials are at the most in 
receipt of 8,000 or 9,000 ‘cash,’ while many only get as much as 4,000 
or 5,000 a month. When the time during which they have to wait for 
appointments, and the intervals between appointments are taken into 
account, say over a period of six or seven years, we find that they only 
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receive the equivalent of three years' allowances. So that they draw in 
actual cash an average of less than 4,000 or 5,000 ‘cash' a month. From 
this they have to provide the wages of a servant, and make provision for 
the support of their parents; and funeral and wedding expenses. It may be 
urged that a man of superior character will maintain his integrity and good 
name, even though he should be in very poor circumstances financially. It 
is also commonly said that a man of inferior moral character will remain 
mean even though he should become rich. But the mediocre man does 
not come within these general rules. In this case poverty induces moral 
degradation, and wealth helps him to maintain his good name. If we 
consider for a moment the whole of the educated class in the country, not 
more than 1 per cent may be classed as either superior or inferior men. 
Practically all are of the mediocre class, in whom, as I have just said, 
poverty induces moral degradation, and wealth helps to maintain their good 
name. The ancient rulers were cognizant of the fact that the great majority 
could not be compelled by force to adopt any line of action, and so adopted 
the mediocre man and not themselves as their standard. So they sought 
to lead men along the lines of their natural inclination, with the idea that 
by the adoption of a method which the ordinary man could observe and 
practice, they might be able to carry out their ideas for the empire, and 
ensure permanence for them. With the present scale of salaries, however, it 
is impossible for the ordinary man to be honest and self-respecting, and it is 
useless to expect that he should. So we find that the big officials both offer 
and receive bribes and presents, and carry on private business, thinking 
nothing of being regarded as ‘corrupt.' The smaller fry of the official world 
practice all manner of device for making money, not only engaging in 
trade and barter, but even descending to begging. Once the officials have 
earned the reputation of being corrupt, they become negligent, caring for 
nothing but the holding of their positions. Real earnestness and devotion 
to the public cause become unknown. With official duties neglected in 
this fashion, it is of course impossible for government to make any sound 
progress. But when bribery is added, and intimidation with a view to 
‘mulcting' the people, we see the implication of the statement that we are 
not providing our officials with sufficient financial help. 
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“Again, seeing that there are no regulations controlling expenditure on 
weddings, funerals, support of parents, clothes, food, and the appurtenances 
of life, everyone comes to regard extravagance as admirable, and economy 
as disgraceful. If a man has wealth he does everything in the most lavish 
style, merely following the line of his own fancy. As this is in no way 
prohibited by the authorities, the people begin to look upon it as the right 
thing to do. A man who is of straitened means, and who cannot live up to 
this conventional standard of doing things, constantly offends his relatives 
in such matters as weddings and funerals. So men are led to regard 
economy as something to be ashamed of. The wealthy seek for more wealth 
and become completely addicted to the lust for money, while the poor with 
their limited means exhaust their resources in the attempt to ‘keep up’ with 
them. It thus becomes doubly difficult for an official to be honest. This is 
an illustration of the statement that we are unable to restrain the officials by 
the rules of Propriety. ' 

“It is of course well-known to the officials of the intimate Court circle that 
Your Majesty is strictly economical in your manner of life, and that you 
are hoping in this way to give an example to all your people. But these 
officials in their family life are recklessly extravagant, and do violence by 
their transgression of your prohibitions to the livelihood and morale of the 
people. Although this kind of conduct has already reached a serious stage, 
I have not heard of any of them having been either degraded or dismissed. 
The custom of the rulers in the Chow limes was to inflict the death penalty 
on all who were found drinking in public, on the ground that if such 
practices were not rigorously repressed, it would involve great numbers in 
similar punishment. So they sought to deal with the evil at its source, and 
tried to ensure that comparatively few should suffer in this way. I know 
that the law in these days is particularly severe against avaricious practices 
by the officials. But on the one hand to issue such prohibitions, and at the 
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same time to disregard extravagance and waste, is to lay the emphasis in 
the wrong place, regarding the non-essential as important, and disregarding 
that which is absolutely fundamental. One of the main criticisms of the 
present administration is that supernumerary officials are too many, 
especially considering the straitened condition of the Exchequer. 2 ' It is true 
that the number of officials engaged is extremely large, but even when they 
were fewer and salaries small, the national treasury was still short of funds. 
The matter of official salaries is a comparatively negligible factor anyhow. 

I have made no special study of the subject of finance, but 1 have made 
some enquiry into the methods of finance adopted by the ancient rulers. 
In a word, this consisted of using the resources of the people to produce 
wealth for the State, and to devote the wealth thus accumulated to meeting 
the requirements of the national expenditure. In those times we find they 
never experienced stringency in the National Exchequer. But they did 
consider it calamitous not to make use of an efficient method of finance. 
At the present time we have no preparations for war on our hands; the 
people are peacefully pursuing their various avocations, and are doing their 
utmost to produce wealth for the State. Yet we are constantly distressed by 
the prevailing financial stringency both in regard to the national treasury 
and the people generally. The reason must lie in the fact that we have not 
secured the right method of administering the State finances, and that the 
authorities are unable to devise appropriate measures to meet the situation. 
Once the proper method is secured, and the necessary reforms made, I am 
sure, even though I may be considered stupid, that official salaries may be 
raised without causing the financial condition of the country to be adversely 
affected. It may be urged that the laws and regulations for the inspection 
and control of the officials are both strict and adequate. But in the ethical 
instruction which we have given them, one would like to enquire whether 
they have been sufficiently enlightened concerning the punishments 
attendant upon their non-observance of the rules laid down. The same with 
regard to our efforts to restrain them by the rules of Propriety, and in giving 
them their official charge. They should have been fully warned about the 
penalties for disobedience. Unless this preliminary work of admonition 
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has been duly carried out, it would be wrong to inflict punishments in 
case of disobedience or transgression. The ancient rulers made these three 
features a matter of the greatest concern. Nowadays officials cannot be 
punished, because they have not had this preliminary tuition in admonition 
and warning. The procedure is of another kind. A multitude of trifling 
prohibitions hedge them about, and these are constantly being altered. They 
are so numerous and so detailed that the officials cannot even keep a record 
of them. So one need not point out that it is practically impossible not to 
offend in some cases. This is one of the great reasons why the laws and 
regulations of the Government are trifled with, and fail to be effective. For 
as things stand, it is quite possible that a veritable scoundrel might have 
the good luck to avoid incurring penalties, while the really loyal and good 
official might have the misfortune to get himself involved. This is what is 
involved in our inability to control the officials by the laws, and is one of 
the results of our failure to secure the right method of maintaining 24 them. 

“The present method of selecting officials is as follows—If a man has a 
colossal memory, can repeat extensive portions of the classics, and has 
some skill at composition, he is termed specially brilliant or worthy, and 
chosen for the highest grades of State ministers. Those who are not 
possessed of such retentive memories, or of such wide recitative powers, 
and yet have some skill in composition, showing their gifts of poesy and 
rhyming, are granted the ‘Chin Shih’ degree, the highest of which are also 
eligible to be appointed to the high positions. It should need no discussion 
to show that the knowledge and skill which these men display in no sense 
of itself fits them for such places of authority and distinction. It is, however, 
the prevailing opinion, that this method which has been used so long has 
been proved capable of producing men suitable for these posts. It is then 
urged that it is quite unnecessary to alter the regulations, or to seek to 
follow the ancient practice in the matter. That 1 contend is faulty reasoning. 
Under the regime of the ancient rulers, although they most carefully 
observed the proper method of selecting their officials, they continued to be 
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apprehensive lest the really worthy should in any way be hindered from 
gaining access to the highest positions in the land, and lest the unworthy 
should get mixed up with their betters. Nowadays when the ancient method 
is rejected, men of mere literary ability are regarded as worthy and 
efficient, as capable of fulfilling the responsibilities of the highest office, 
and it is considered quite right that such men should be appointed thereto. 
It is of course reasonable to assume that some men of literary ability should 
prove themselves equal to carrying the responsibilities of high office, but 
mere literary skill should not be the only factor to be taken into account, for 
on that score unworthy men might also be elected to these responsible 
positions. As a matter of fact nine out of every ten who are capable of 
administering the duties of these high positions have spent their lives in 
subordinate posts in the provinces, just because they did not possess the 
necessary literary ability, which as 1 have said, is of itself no real help to a 
man occupying an administrative position. The ancient rulers made a point 
of exercising the most scrupulous care in their selection of men for the 
official positions. For when the right men were secured, they could be 
entrusted with the responsibility of finding men of like spirit and qualities 
to fill other positions. In that way the whole of the government positions 
were filled by the men of the right type. But in our present system it is 
possible for an unworthy man to get into the most important positions, and 
if he were to be allowed to follow the ancient practice, he would naturally 
introduce men of his own type into other Court positions, and eventually it 
would mean that the great majority of government posts were occupied by 
men unworthy of the honor, and incapable of discharging their 
responsibilities. Should an individual official of real worth and ability find 
his way to power, he would more often than not find himself embarrassed 
in having none who could assist him to carry out his ideas. If unworthy 
men were in the Court positions, they would also appoint men of their own 
kind to the provincial and district posts, and the pernicious influence of this 
would extend right through the official system, in which case it would be 
useless to expect that the rule "if a recommended man transgresses the law 
not only he, but also the one who recommended him should suffer like 
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penalty', should be of any help. It would simply afford another opportunity 
for the unworthy men to further their own evil purposes. One other basis of 
selection is a man’s knowledge of the nine classics, or the five classics, or a 
special knowledge of one classic, or again on his knowledge of law 
subjects. The Court has already realized that this knowledge is of no value 
for practical administrators, and has made certain modifications in the old 
system, requiring more a knowledge of the general ideas of the classics. 
The men gained by this change are really no improvement on those gained 
by the old method. So a further modification was made later requiring men 
to understand the general classical ideas with a view to promoting those 
who were skilled in classical interpretation and practical applications. But 
these changes are of little value. For those who get selected by this method 
are still those of colossal memories and skill in composition. Those who 
really understand the ideas of the ancient rulers, and who are capable of 
applying them in a practical manner to government problems are not of 
necessity to be gained by this procedure. Still another type of official gets 
his appointment out of sheer favoritism. These are mainly the sons or 
brothers of those already in the government service. They have neither 
received any instruction in the schools, nor have they been examined by the 
authorities as to their ability. Many are those whom their own brothers or 
fathers cannot guarantee as to their morals. Yet they receive the commission 
of the Court and are granted both rank and office. Wu Wang in recounting 
the crimes of Chow 5 included the following—"He appointed men to office 
on the hereditary principle.’ He meant to indicate by this that the 
appointment of officials on the hereditary principle, without regard to a 
man's ability or character, was the reason why Chow threw the country into 
confusion and eventually brought his dynasty to ruin. On that ground later 
rulers who achieved success in their administration refrained from adopting 
the method. There is still another set of officials to whom I should refer, 
namely the "unclassed.’ The Court has already indicated by their 
designation that they are lacking in conscientious scruples, and limited 
their possibilities of promotion. That is as it should be so far. But these men 
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are employed in subordinate posts in the districts, and this gives them a 
standing above that of the ordinary person. This can hardly be considered 
an observance of the dictum that ‘the worthy should rule the unworthy.’ 
From my own practical observation of officials over a large area, 1 find that 
there are many officials functioning who are of this ‘unclassed’ type. But I 
know only two or three all told who are capable of assuming responsibility 
for affairs, and these without exception need to be closely watched lest they 
proceed to all manner of illegal practices.Under the ancient regime the sole 
basis of distinction was between the worthy and unworthy in moral 
character; they observed no distinctions that could be described as ‘social' 
merely. Take the case of Confucius himself. Though he possessed the 
character of a sage, he served as a small official to the Chi clan. That, 
however, was no hindrance to his later becoming an important officer, as 
Minister of Crime. Later, however, the idea arose that those who were of 
the lower or ‘unclassed’ type could hope for no high appointment under the 
government, the distinction being of a ‘social' character. They came to 
regard themselves as belonging to the class devoid of self-respect. We 
know that there are instances of men who, according to current notions, 
had the ability and right to be selected and appointed to high office, and 
who have been rewarded with honors and dignities, being led astray in later 
life and falling into evil ways. If that is true, then what about those who are 
deprived of the prospect of gaining any high position, who are regarded by 
the Court as being ‘outside the pale,' with strictly limited prospects of any 
kind? Is it reasonable to expect that they should do other than demean 
themselves by malpractice of various kinds, and have also a reckless 
disregard for all restraints? I have already referred to the faults in the 
current methods of selecting military officials. All that I said there and also 
above afford instances of the wrong method of selecting government 
servants. 

“I have already indicated that the current method of selecting officials is 
wrong in principle. I have now to add that in the actual appointing of a man 
to office, no enquiry is made as to his real capability for the particular post 
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to which he is allocated. All that is considered is his year of graduation, 
or his particular position in the examination lists. Or again instead of 
investigating his suitability for a certain position, regard is paid only 
to the number of years he has been engaged in the government service. 
On the basis of possessing literary ability a man may be appointed to a 
financial post, then he may be transferred to a legal position, or again to an 
office connected with the Board of Rites. One cannot expect anything else 
than that he finds it difficult to fill any office in any satisfactory manner, 
seeing that he is required to be ready to fill any position whatsoever. It is 
only natural in such circumstances to find very few who can fulfill their 
obligations in any one position. That had led in its turn to their failing 
into the habit of doing nothing at all. If a man receives an appointment to 
the Board of Rites, he is in nowise concerned about his utter ignorance of 
Rites, for the simple reason that he knows that those in the Rites department 
have never received any instruction in the business of their office. The 
same holds true with regard to those appointed to the legal positions. We 
find that gradually the people have become inured to the lack of instruction. 
They have consequently become absolutely bound by conventional notions 
and practices. I know it is true that there have been cases in which the 
Court has raised objections against the appointment of a man because he 
has not passed through the regular course of official procedure, but I know 
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of no case of a man being rejected because he has not the ability for any 
particular post. 

“Then I must refer to the current practice of frequent transfer of officials 
from one place to another. The fact that men are not allowed to remain 
in one office for any length of time prevents their superiors from getting 
to know them or their ability in any real sense. Again, those in inferior 
positions, because they have not had time to learn to respect superiors, are 
mostly unwilling to obey them. A worthy man has not sufficient time to bring 
his plans to fruition, and an unworthy man does not remain long enough 
in any one post for his evil disposition to manifest itself. There are other 
evils attendant upon this system, such as the burden which devolves upon 
the local population in the constant receptions of new officials, and the 
farewells to old occupants of the positions. There are too many defects in 
accounting and the keeping of records for which these constant changes are 
responsible. These are among the minor evils attendant upon this system. 
It ought to be a rule that appointments should be made for a protracted 
period, relatively longer periods being allowed to those who have control 
of greater areas, or particularly heavy responsibilities. Only in that case 
can we expect a man to make some really valuable and constructive 
contribution to the state. But the current practice is of a contrary type, 
many officials being transferred after only a few days in one post. There 
are then these defects in regard to the government system. No care is 
exercised in the selection of officials, and they are appointed to positions 
regardless of their fitness or otherwise for them. Officials are not allowed 
to remain in any one post long enough to make any effective contribution. 
Another defect 1 must now stress is that after they are appointed to office, 
they are not trusted to carry out their duties. An official is hedged about 
by a multitude of minute prohibitions and hindrances, so that he simply 
cannot carry out any ideas he may chance to have. This is one of the great 
reasons why those now' in the government service are mainly unsuitcd 
for their positions. Since you have the wrong men in office I realize that 
unless you should hedge them about in this way, they would proceed to all 
manner of lawlessness if given the slightest liberty. That may be true. But 
what I wish particularly now to emphasize is that history proves it to be 
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impossible to secure proper government by merely relying on the power 
of the law to control officials when the latter are not the right men for their 
job. It is equally futile to expect efficient government if, having the right 
men in their proper positions, you hedge them about by a multitude of 
minute and harassing prohibitions. Seeing that all the evils outlined above 
do exist, even though worthy and able men should find their way into the 
government serv ice, it is just as if they were unworthy and incapable. Why 
is it that the Court refuses to suggest the promotion of a worthy and capable 
man, just because he has not passed through the recognized processes? 
Why do the big officers oppose such appointments? Why again, knowing 
that a man has neither the character nor ability for any position, does the 
Court fear to reject him simply because he has not been accused of any 
crime by those in office? Why again do the great officers refuse to agree to 
the rejection of such a man, though they know he has not the capacity for 
the position they wish him to occupy? The main reason for this confusion 
of ideas is a moral one, no distinction being made between the worthy and 
unworthy, the capable and the incapable. These things led me to say above 
that we fail in the matter of appointing men to office, and that there are no 
proper punishments for those who fail in their duty. 

kfc If there is failure to secure the right method in regard to any one of these 
matters, viz the instruction, selection, maintenance, and appointment of 
officials, it is sufficient to ruin the talented men of the country. What 
state of things can we expect if all four of these are present together? In 
that case it need occasion us no surprise if the avaricious, negligent, and 
corrupt are numerous, or that those who have real ability for government 
administration are very few indeed. The Ode entitled ‘Hsiao Min' says 26 — 
‘Although the kingdom be unsettled. 

There are some who are wise and some who are not. 

Though the people may not be numerous, 

Some have perspicacity and some have counsel. 

Some have gravity and some have orderliness. 

But we are going on like the stream flowing from a spring, 

And shall sink together in a common ruin.’ 
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“But the shortage of men of capacity in office, and the impossibility of 
reviving the method of government adopted by the ancient rulers, on that 
account, are not the only evils. The military situation, and the safety of 
the country are involved. We cannot expect a continuation of past good 
fortune in this respect such as might free Your Majesty from every cause 
for anxiety. We have before us the instance of Chang Chueh of the Han 
dynasty. With 360,000 men he rebelled, as it were in a single day. There 
was no one within his state able to forestall him. We remember too the 
revolt of Huang Ch’ao of the T’ang dynasty, who brought about a general 
uprising, and marched unopposed by either civil or military official, right 
through the land. The ruin of Han and the downfall of T’ang can be traced 
to these two sources. After the downfall of T’ang, there was gradual 
deterioration through the period of the Five Dynasties. Then the military 
men were in power, and all the worthy men retired into private life. It 
seemed as though they had completely disappeared in fact. Those in power 
then ceased to pay any attention to the rightful distinction between ruler 
and official, between superior and subordinate. In those days it was as 
easy to change the dynasty as it was to make a move in a game of chess. 
The corpses of the people littered the field, and they considered it most 
fortunate if they escaped with their lives. Disasters of that type are brought 
about by the absence of capable men in office. I am greatly concerned 
that at present, among Your Majesty’s high ministers and officers, there 
are none who are exercising any forethought on your behalf, or who are 
planning for the permanence of the Dynasty. Let us recall the fact that Chin 
Wu Ti lived entirely in the present and made no plans for the welfare of his 
descendants. Let us remember that during his time, those who held office 
under him, were mere timeservers and menpleasers; that the public life was 
utterly corrupt; that the usual observances of propriety were spurned, the 
laws utterly ignored; and that officials and people alike had no conscience 
at all on these great matters. Anyone with the least intelligence could 
foresee that it would result in disaster. This at length came upon them; 
there was utter confusion throughout the land, and for over two hundred 
years China was in the grip of barbarian tribes. I think with the gravest 
concern of Your Majesty’s responsibilities in being entrusted with the care 
of this great empire by the spirits of your ancestors. Their hope is that it 
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shall persist for endless generations, and that the millions of your people 
will never know the pinch of poverty or the menace of invasion. I implore 
Your Majesty to note the reason for the fall of Han and T , ang and the 
confusion and decadence of the Five Dynasties, and to take warning from 
the calamity which overtook Chin Wu Ti for his negligence and laissez- 
faire policy.! trust too that you will make it quite clear to your ministers 
that they should take steps to ensure the production of capable men, and 
that they may make such plans for this object as may be gradually carried 
into effect, seeking to adapt them to present circumstances, without doing 
violence to the principles of the ancient rulers. If such plans are made and 
rendered effective, the capable men will be more numerous than can be 
employed; you will have no desire which cannot be fulfilled, and there will 
be nothing that you cannot accomplish. 

“When I first began to study Mencius , 27 and read that he said ‘It is easy 
to carry out the government of the ancient rulers,' I thought that that 
was really so. But later on when I came to the place where Mencius was 
discussing with Shen Tzu about the territory of Ch’i and Lu, I realized 
that the area governed by the ancient rulers was generally speaking only 
about 100 // square. Then 1 began to see that if a new ruler were to arise 
he must induce the princes who were controlling territory of 1,000 // or 
500 // in extent to reduce their area to some tens of li square. I began to 
doubt whether Mencius, worthy and wise though he was, with wisdom and 
love so great that he could unify the whole empire, could without military 
force speedily reduce the territory of these princes by 80 or 90 per cent so 
that they should revert to the conditions which obtained in the days of the 
ancient rulers. Later on again I began to take thought about the policy of 
Chu Fu Yen 28 of which Han Wu Ti availed himself. His plan was to order 
the princes of states and rulers of territories to apportion as gifts of grace 
parts of their territory to their sons. At the same time the emperor fixed the 
titles and designations of these, bringing them all under the direct control 
of the ruler. In this way the territory got split up into smaller regions, the 
sons and brothers of the princes each getting their own share. But the 
plan ultimately resulted in the powerful and great princes being deprived 
of much of their influence, their large domains being split up into many 
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smaller and weaker ones. Thus I came to see that by careful planning and 
estimating, and making the changes gradually, the large could be made 
small, and the strong weak, without revolts or rebellions, or the confusion 
and distress of war. The words of Mencius were seen after all not to be 
either extravagant or unreasonable. So to my mind it became clear that 
the difficulties in the way of one wishing to introduce such changes were 
not so formidable as might at first sight appear. So 1 repeat we should plan 
carefully for the changes that need to be made, estimate everything, and 
gradually introduce the changes. Then it will be comparatively easy to 
carry them out. 

“But under the regime of the ancient rulers they were not so much 
concerned at what men left undone, as that they lacked the ability to do any 
particular thing. Again they were more concerned about their own inability 
to do things, or to get the people to do things, than they were about the 
people's inability to do them. What man naturally desires is to live well, 
earn a good reputation, gain honorable rank, and get good pay. The success 
which attended the efforts of the ancient rulers in training the people to 
become their officers, and in gaining the loyal obedience of their officials 
so that good government was made to prevail, was entirely due to their 
giving them what they desired. When an officer found himself incapable of 
discharging the duties of any post, he gave it up. But granted that he had the 
ability, he exerted himself to make himself still more capable, and naturally 
would not resign the chance of getting what he really desired. That is the 
implication of my first point above." ' By the second' 1 1 mean that it was 
the practice of the ancient rulers to treat their officers handsomely, so that 
all who had any intelligence and ability at all, were enabled to make good 
progress. But it was considered vital that the emperor himself should give 
them an example of sincerity, and care, and devotion. This was with the 
idea that all might be stimulated to respond in a similar manner. So 1 say 
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that their first concern was to rouse themselves to the task, rather than to be 
distressed at the inability of others. If Your Majesty is sincerely desirous of 
securing a body of capable officials to help you, and 1 believe you possess 
this desire, all that is necessary is that you should devote yourself to the 
task. 

“1 have, however, observed that on former occasions whenever the Court 
has been desirous of introducing some reforms, that the pros and cons are 
most carefully considered at the beginning. But should some compromising 
and opportunist sort of fellow criticize the measure and evince some 
displeasure with it, the Court immediately desists and dare not go on with 
the matter. The laws are not set up for the advantage of anyone in special 
class. Under the regime of the ancient rulers, their laws were administered 
for the whole empire and its benefit. But we must bear in mind that their 
regime was instituted after a time of corruption and decay, when it was 
considered most fortunate that such laws could be instituted at all. If after 
setting up their laws, all the opportunists had been pleased to agree to their 
promulgation and there had been no opposition, then of course the laws 
of the ancient rulers would still have been extant. However, not only were 
the times most difficult for the setting up of the laws, but the opportunist 
officials were all unwilling to carry them out, so whenever the ancient 
rulers desired to carry anything of importance into effect, they had to have 
recourse to punishments. Only then could they carry out their original 
ideas. So we read in the ode ‘Huang V — 31 
'By punishments and extermination. 

We eliminate opposition.’ 

The reference here is to the way in which Wen Wang carried out his 
ideas in the stabilizing of the empire. We find therefore that the ancient 
rulers, in their attempt to reform corrupt customs, and to create a body 
of capable officials, made their laws and regulations with firmness, and 
nerved themselves to the task even though they had to mete out strict 
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punishments. They saw that there was no other way of carrying their plans 
through. Think for a moment of Confucius, who though a commoner 
by birth, travelled to all the states, giving advice to the princes, causing 
them to relinquish old practices; to oppose what they had once approved; 
and succeeded in rousing them to attempt tasks which they had formerly 
despised. Yet with all his energy and devotion, he was greatly hampered 
ultimately by their opposition. That, however, in no sense dissuaded him 
from his purpose, as he knew perseverance was the only way to ensure 
success. In his determination he may be classed with Wen Wang. Wen 
Wang is the greatest of all rulers, and Confucius the greatest of all sages. 
It is reasonable to suggest that all who are desirous of introducing reforms 
should act after their fashion. You exercise the power of regal sway, and 
occupy the throne of the ancient rulers. You have not the difficulty that they 
had in regard to this matter of punishment. There arc some opportunists 
who show their displeasure by criticizing and opposing anything in the 
nature of reform, but they are nothing like so numerous as those who 
will be delighted with and approve of such a policy. You will therefore 
be at fault if you refrain from your purpose because of the displeasure or 
opposition of this conventional and opportunist body of opinion. If Your 
Majesty is sincere in your desire to create a body of capable officials, 1 
beseech you to tie yourself down to it absolutely. If in addition to having 
a policy of reform, you have the mind and will to carry out the same, 
gradually it may be, but nevertheless determinedly, you will be assured of 
success in your object, as far as 1 can see. 
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“Unfortunately, it has to be admitted that these matters which I present 
to your notice are not the subjects which these conventionalists discuss. 
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Those who are regarded as critics of current events either regard them as 
impracticable, or so commonplace as to be beneath their notice. I know that 
there are amongst your great officers those who are exerting themselves to 
the limit of their power and intelligence to assist you. But in the main their 
ideas are confined to the detailed discussion of any proposal that is made, 
and it is this power of discussion which is held in esteem as a practical 
gift. The great officials regard such a gift as of the most estimable and rare 
variety, and so naturally enough, the Court is guided by such considerations 
in the selection of their officials. But they rarely or never touch upon those 
greater matters affecting human relationships, the laws of the land, the 
greater ceremonies and duties, the very things to which the ancient rulers 
devoted themselves so earnestly to understand and preserve. The moment 
anyone should raise discussion on any of these matters, the crowd begins 
to mock him as an unpractical idealist. Nowadays the Court goes into all 
the details and minutia of every proposal with the greatest deliberation and 
care. The officers of law and the laws themselves have been functioning 
for a prolonged period of time, but what of the visible results? It is my 
earnest hope that Your Majesty will give some consideration to these 
matters which are termed ‘impracticable and commonplace.’ In the early 
days of T'ang T'ai Tsung 3 " a great variety of idea and opinion prevailed 
amongst the advisors to the throne. There were such as Feng Te I, who 
thought that unless the methods adopted during the times of CITin and Han 
were revived, the empire would not only suffer, but cease to be worthy 
of the name. There was, however, only one man, Wei Wen Cheng, who 
was capable of really enlightening T’ai Tsung. His contribution to the 
administration, although it cannot be said to have absolutely agreed in 
every detail with the ideas of the ancient rulers, was nevertheless in general 
agreement with them. So in a very few years, it was feasible to govern 
the empire almost without the use of punishments. Internally there was 
concord, and on the borders peace, with w illing submission of the various 
tribes. There has never been such a prosperous age since the times of the 
three ancient kings [Yu, T'ang, and Wen-Wu]. In the age of T'ang T'ai 
Tsung, the customs of the empire were the same as now obtain, and the 
advice of Wei Wen Cheng w'as considered impracticable or commonplace. 
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but the fine results of the adoption of his advice are patent to all. The words 
of Chia I are to the point. He said, ‘Many say today that moral instruction 
is not so effective as the law and ordinances set up by the State. Why then 
do they not compare the dynasties of Shang and Chow with the dynasties of 
CITin and Han?’ But it should be sufficient evidence to quote the instance 
of T'ang T’ai Tsung. 

“Thus I have taken the opportunity of reporting on the affairs of my office, 
to discuss with you matters vital to the State. I have been outspoken 
regardless of my own incapacity. I have ventured to assert that there is a 
dearth of capable men in the public service, and that there are none who 
are capable of carrying out the ideas which Your Majesty had in appointing 
them. I have also ventured to suggest, according to my own observation 
and experience, that either the Court has not yet secured the proper method 
of selecting and appointing officials, or that the officials themselves are not 
permitted to make full and free use of their powers. These matters 1 regard 
as of first importance to your own enlightenment. If I were to hold my 
tongue on such things, and just present for your consideration one or two 
matters of trifling importance, asking you to estimate their relative benefit 
or injury, it would merely muddle your mind and be of no practical help to 
the government of the country. To act in that way would be foreign to my 
ideas of loyalty, so I trust Your Majesty will give my proposals your careful 
attention, adopting such as you may think beneficial and appropriate. That I 
am convinced will make for the increasing well-being of your people/’ 
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{Translated by H. R. Williamson) 
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The Mountain Where Hui-pao Meditated 


The Mountain Where Hui-pao Meditated is also called “Splendor 
Mountain." In the T'ang dynasty, the Buddhist monk Hui-pao was the first 
to build a retreat at the foot of the mountain and was buried here after his 
death. Hence, it was named “Where Hui-pao Meditated." The present-day 
Hui-kTing Monastery includes Hui-pao's retreat and grave. What is called 
“Splendor Mountain Cave" lies almost two miles cast of the monastery and 
is so named because it lies on the south side of Splendor Mountain. Slightly 
more than a hundred paces from the cave is a stele that has toppled onto the 
path. Its inscription has been worn away. The only characters that can still 
be recognized are “Flower Mountain" [Hua-shan]. The reason the character 
hua [flower] is now read as hua [splendor], as in the expression hua-shih 
[splendrous fruits], has to do with confusion over the similar pronunciation. 
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The floor is flat and broad. A spring flows out on the side, and there are 
many inscriptions left by travelers. This is what is called the “Front Cave." 
I ascended the mountain for about two miles and found a deep, dark cavern. 
Upon entering, I became quite cold. I inquired about how deep it was, but 
even dedicated travelers have not been able to reach its end. This is called 
the “Rear Cave." I entered it holding a torch in the company of four others. 
The deeper we advanced, the more difficult our progress, but the more 
fantastic the sights. One person grew tired and wanted to go back, saying. 
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“If we don't leave now, the torch will burn out.” So we all went back out 
with him. I probably covered not more than one-tenth the distance that a 
dedicated traveler could have. And yet I looked around and noticed that few 
had come even that far to leave inscriptions. This is because the deeper the 
place, the fewer are those who reach it. At that point I was strong enough 
to go farther, and the torch still could provide light. When we came out, 
some blamed the one who wanted to leave, and I also felt sorry that I had 
followed him and was unable to experience the pleasures of this journey to 
the fullest. 
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Thus, I have had some regrets about this. When the ancients observed 
Heaven and Earth, mountains and streams, plants and trees, insects and 
fish, birds and beasts, they always obtained some insight because they 
endeavored to think profoundly about them, and there was no place they 
feared to go. When a place is level and nearby, then travelers are many; 
when it is dangerous and distant, wayfarers are few. Yet, the most unique, 
magnificent, fabulous, strange, and extraordinary scenery in the world 
is usually found in these dangerous and distant places that people rarely 
reach. Therefore, only those with ambition can reach them. With such 
ambition, they would not follow the faint-hearted, but if they lack sufficient 
strength they still will not be able to reach there. Even those with ambition 
and strength who refuse to follow the faint-hearted may approach remote, 
dark, obscure places and, lacking support, be unable to reach them. Those 
with strength enough to go farther but who do not try to will be ridiculed by 
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others and will blame themselves. However, he who exhausts his ambition, 
even if he cannot go farther, can still be without regrets. Who could ridicule 
him then? This is the insight I obtained from this journey. 

Moreover, when 1 considered the fallen stele, 1 felt sorry that such an 
ancient inscription has not been preserved, that later generations have 
misinterpreted what it transmits and none could identify the correct name. 
How could I fully discuss such things! This is why scholars must consider 
matters in depth and then exercise care in their judgments. 

The four others were: Hsiao Chiin-kuei, courtesy name Chiin-yu, of Lu- 
ling: Wang Hui, courtesy name Shen-fu, of Ch'ang-lo; my younger brothers 
An-kuo, courtesy name P'ing-fu, and An-shang, courtesy name Ch’un-fu. 1 

Written on a day in the seventh lunar month in the inaugural year of the 
Chih-ho era [August-September 1054] by a Mr. Wang of Lin-clTuan. 

(Translated by Richard E. Strass berg) 
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Shen Kuo 


Geese Pond Mountain 


Geese Pond Mountain in Wen Prefecture possesses the most unique beauty 
in the world, yet ancient maps and documents never mentioned it. It was 
first discovered during the Ta-chung hsiang-fu era [1008-1016] when the 
Temple of the Jade Pure Universe was being constructed and lumber was 
cut on the mountain for it. At this time it still lacked a name. According to a 
Buddhist text from the Western Region, the eminent arhat Nakula 1 lived by 
Dragon Falls on Lotus Peak on Geese Pond Mountain along the southeast 
coast of China. The T'ang monk Kuan-hsiu 2 wrote in 4k A Poem in Praise of 
Nakula” the lines— 

When he passed by Geese Pond, 
the clouds stretched without end; 

When he quietly sat by Dragon Falls, 
all was obscured by the spray. 
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On the south of this mountain is Lotus Peak, and below the peak is Lotus 
Station, which overlooks the sea. Yet people still did not know where 
Geese Pond and Dragon Falls were located. Only later, when they went to 
cut lumber, did they discover the mountain. 
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On the summit is a large pond, which legend identifies as Geese Pond. 
Below it are two deep pools named after the Dragon Falls.' In addition, 
there is Passing-by Gorge and Quietly Sitting Peak. Both were named by 
later people after Kuan-hsiu’s poem. When Hsieh Ling-yun was governor 
of Yung-chia, 4 he traveled to all the scenic spots in the area; he neglected 
to mention this mountain alone, probably because it was not yet named 
“Geese Pond." I observed all the peaks of Geese Pond Mountain. Each 
one rises sheer, is perilously steep and startling in appearance, soaring 
upward for a thousand feet. The magnificent cliffs and immense valleys 
resemble those of no other mountain, for they are all encompassed within 
yet another valley. When one looks at the mountain from the outside, 
nothing can be seen. But upon reaching this valley, there appears a forest 
of peaks encroaching upon the sky. If one seeks for the principle behind 
this, it appears the result of violent action by a huge river that carried 
away the sand and earth, leaving only giant rocks standing erect in all 
their immensity. As for such places as Greater and Lesser Dragon Falls, 
the Watery Curtain, and the Valley of the New Moon," they are all hollows 
carved out by water. When one gazes up at Geese Pond Mountain from 
below, one sees lofty cliffs and sheer walls; but when one looks down from 
above, the mountain appears to be even with the surrounding land. Even 
the summits of its various peaks seem to be below those of the surrounding 
mountains. Throughout the world, valleys that have been carved out by 
water all contain vertical landforms and hollowed-out cliffs, just like 
this place. The great valleys today in Ch’eng-kao 6 and Shaan-hsi include 
upright landforms a hundred feet high, standing conspicuously erect; These 
places are miniature versions of Geese Pond Mountain, except they are of 
rock and this place is of earth. Since the mountain does not project above 
the surface of the land, it was hidden by deep valleys and thick forests. 
Thus, it is hardly strange that the ancients never noticed it and Hsieh Ling- 
yun never reached it. 
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The Tower of Tranquility 


All things are worth seeing, and if they are worth seeing, then they give 
pleasure. They need not necessarily be curious, rare, extraordinary or 
beautiful. Eating dross or drinking dregs, for instance, both can make one 
drunk, while vegetables, fruits and herbs can satisfy one’s hunger. If 1 argue 
thus by analogy, how can I be anything but happy wherever I go? 

Now those who seek happiness and shun trouble regard the former as an 
occasion for rejoicing, and the latter as an occasion for sorrow. There is 
no end to man’s desire, but there is certainly a limit to the things that can 
content us. Good and Evil struggle together, and the question of selection 
or rejection is ever before us. For the times of joy are always few, and 
the times of sorrow many. It is as though one were to say that men seek 
trouble and shun happiness. Now to seek trouble and shun happiness surely 
is not in accordance with human nature? The fact of the matter is that 
Existence has a veneer of objectivity. If we would only contemplate entities 
subjectively, and not objectively, as regards themselves, the question of 
volume would not arise. But, if we view them subjectively as regards 
ourselves, there is none of which the dimensions do not appear unduly 
massive. Should another come to me with his views of such proportions, 
I always become dazed and confused as though 1 were watching a fight 
through a hole, and attempting to distinguish the winner from the loser. 
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And so Good and Evil grow up together and, between them, produce Grief 
and Gladness. What a tragedy! 

When I was transferred from Ch’ien-T’ang to govern Chiao-Hsi, 1 left the 
comfort of boats and oars for the weariness of carts and horses. I forsook 
the beauty of carved walls for a home of oak beams. I renounced the 
views of lake and mountain for a wilderness of mulberry and hemp. On 
my arrival, I found that the crops had failed for some years, banditry was 
rife, litigation incessant. My frugal meals were insipid, feeding daily as I 
was on the medlar and chrysanthemum. People, consequently, suspected 
me of being unhappy. But, within a year, my face grew plumper, and my 
white hairs became black again. I found pleasure in the simple customs 
of the people, and they, on their side, seemed to like my poor efforts at 
administration. I laid out the gardens, cleared up the buildings, and felled 
the trees of An-Ch’iu and Kao-Mi so that I could the more thoroughly 
repair the dilapidations. To the north of the garden, attached to the city wall, 
there stood an old tower. A few restorations and it was as new. This I would 
often climb to gaze at the view and to relax my mind in restful meditation. 
Southwards, one could see the Ma Erh and Ch’ang Hills, now revealed, 
now hidden by the mists; now near, now seeming far away. Peradventure 
some hermit lived over there. Eastwards, the Mountain of Lu, whither Lu 
Ao, of the CITin dynasty, hid himself away. Westwards, very faintly, the 
Tomb of Mu towering like city walls, held sacred by the heroic deeds of 
Shih Shang-fu and of Duke Huan of the Ch'i State. Northwards, one could 
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gaze down upon the River Wei, sighing mournfully as one remembered the 
achievements of the Marquis of Huai-Yin and regretted his uncompleted 
labor. The Tower was high but restful, secluded but sunny; cool in summer, 
and warm in winter. On mornings of rain or snow, on evenings of wind 
or moonlight, I would never be away from it, and always went there 
accompanied by my friends. We would gather vegetables from the garden, 
catch fish from the pond, prepare wine from millet, and boil husked rice for 
our meals. And I would say, “How pleasant are these visits!" 

About this time, my brother Tzu-Yu, who lived in Chi-nan, happened to 
hear of this matter and wrote a poem, in which he named the tower the 
Tower of Tranquility, marveling that 1 am happy wherever I go. For I 
wander beyond the confines of a material world. 
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(Translated by Cyril Drummond Le Gros Clark) 
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Inscription for the Temple of Han Yu at Chaozhou 


A commoner, yet a model for a hundred generations; a word from him 
and the whole world cleaves to it: Thus are those who partake of the 
transforming power of heaven and earth, and command the tides of glory 
and decay. Their birth has its begetting, their passing has its effect. Thus 
Shen and Lu were bom of a spirit sent down by the great mountains, and Fu 
Yue became a star on his decease. 1 The legends of past and present should 
not be decried. Mencius said: “1 know how to cultivate my overwhelming 
energy." This energy is immanent in the ordinary, and fills the space 
between heaven and earth. If they chance to encounter it in comparison, 
kings and princes lose their nobility, Jin and Chu lose their wealth, Zhang 
Liang and Chen Ping lose their wisdom, Meng Ben and Xia Yu lose their 
courage, Zhang Yi and Su Qin lose their eloquence. And what you ask 
makes it so? Of a surety not that which stands supported by a physical 
frame, nor relies on physical strength to move, not that which waits upon 
birth to exist, nor ceases upon death. This energy is manifest in heaven as 
the stars, on earth as rivers and mountains, in the shades it is ghosts and 
spirits, in this world it becomes men. This is simply the way things are, it is 
nothing extraordinary. 
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After the Eastern Han dynasty, the Way was lost and letters were corrupted; 
heresies rose on all sides. All the vigor of the two capable emperors of 
Tang, assisted though they were by the wise ministers Fang, Du, Yao 
and Song, could not save the situation. It was only when Han Yu came 
forth in commoner’s clothes and took charge with easy confidence, and 
captivated the whole empire, that the right way was restored—now about 
three hundred years ago. His writing reversed the decline in letters of 
eight dynasties, and his rectitude lifted the empire from its stupor. His 
loyal reprimand provoked his sovereign to anger, his courage thwarted a 
commander in chief. How could one deny that he partook of the power of 
heaven and earth, commanded the tides of destiny, and towered alone in his 
greatness! 

People have discussed before the difference between the powers of 
nature and man, arguing that men are capable of anything, but nature will 
not abide falsity. With their wits men can delude kings and princes, but 
cannot delude dumb animals; with their strength they can win the empire, 
but cannot win the hearts of humble men and women. Hence the pure 
earnestness of Han Yu could disperse the clouds of Mt. Heng, 2 but could 
not save Emperor Xian from his delusions; 3 could tame the violence of 
crocodiles, but could not dispel the calumny of prime ministers Huangfu 
Bo and Li Fengji; could gain the faith of people on the southern seaboard, 
so that they would worship him for a hundred generations, but could never 
secure him a day of peace at court. The reason is that what Han Yu could 
achieve lay with nature; what he could not achieve lay with man. 
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To begin with, the people of Chaozhou had no notion of learning. Han 
Yu appointed the scholar Zhao De to be their preceptor. Thereafter the 
Chaozhou gentry cultivated the arts and civilized behavior, and this 
spread to the common people. To this day they are well known for being 
easy to govern. True indeed are the words of Confucius: ‘The gentleman 
who learns the way cares for others; petty persons who learn the way are 
amenable to direction." The respect of the people of Chaozhou for Han Yu 
is shown in the fact that at every meal they set aside an offering to him and 
at times of flood or drought, illness or pestilence, they are sure to address 
their prayers to him. Yet his temple is located behind the compound of 
the commissioner, and access to it by commoners is awkward. A previous 
chief official wished to petition the court to build a new temple but nothing 
came of it. In the fifth year of Yuanyou period [1090], Wang Jundi, a 
Gentleman of the Court, came to govern this territory. He followed in every 
particular the example of Han Yu in educating the gentry and governing 
the commoners. Seeing that the local people gladly complied, he issued an 
order: “Those who wish to build a new temple may go ahead." The people 
joyfully set about the task, and chose an auspicious site seven // south of 
the county town. In one year the building was completed. 



It has been said: “Han Yu was relegated to Chaozhou, far remote from 
the capital, and was reassigned before a year was up. If he retained 
consciousness after death, you may bank on it, he would feel no affection 
for Chaozhou." But I say: “Not so. The presence of Han Yu’s spirit in the 
empire is like the spread of water in the ground. There is nowhere it does 
not extend to. And the people of Chaozhou especially have profound faith 
in him, and deeply miss him: so much so that they seem to see him in the 
mournful smoke of the incense they bum to him. To make a comparison, if 
when one sinks a well and strikes water one says that the water is just there 
and nowhere else, what kind of nonsense is that?" 
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In the seventh year of the Yuanfeng period [1084], the Emperor ennobled 
Han Yu, giving him the title of Lord Changli. Hence the nameboard on the 
temple reads: “Temple of the Prince of Letters, Lord Han Changli.“ The 
people of Chaozhou have asked me to write his memorial to be carved in 
stone, and I have also composed a poem for them to chant in their services 
to him. 

(Poem omitted )* 


(Translated by David Pollard) 

* The translation available ever in history for the poem is as follows (Source: 
Gems of Chinese Literature: Prose , translated by Herbert A. Giles): 

He rode of old on the dragon in the white cloud domain; 

He grasped with his hand the glory of the sky; 

The Weaving Damsel robed him with the effulgence of the stars, 

The wind bore him delicately from the throne of God. 

He swept away the chaff and husks of his generation. 

He roamed over the limits of the earth. 

He clothed all nature with his bright rays. 

The third in the triumvirate of genius. 

His rivals panted after him in vain, 

Dazed by the brilliancy of his light. 

He cursed Buddha; he offended his emperor. 

He journeyed far away to the distant south. 

He passed the grave of Shun, and wept over the daughters of Yao. 

The fire-god went before him and stilled the waves. 
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He drove out the fierce monster as it were a lamb. 

But above, in heaven, there was no music, and God was sad. 
And summoned him to his place beside the Throne. 

And now, with these poor offerings, I salute him; 

With red lichees and yellow plantain fruit. 

Alas, that he did not linger awhile on earth. 

But passed so soon, with streaming hair, into the great unknown. 
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Thoughts Suggested 
by the Red Wall 1 : Summer/Autumn 


1 

In the year 1081. the seventh moon just on the wane, I went with a friend 
on a boat excursion to the Red Wall. A clear breeze was gently blowing, 
scarce enough to ruffle the river, as I filled my friend's cup and bade him 
troll a lay to the Bright Moon , singing the song of the Modest Maid. By and 
by. up rose the moon over the eastern hills, wandering between the Wain 
and the Goat, shedding forth her silver beams, and linking the water with 
the sky. On a skiff we took our seats, and shot over the liquid plain, lightly 
as though travelling through space, riding on the wind without knowing 
whither we were bound. We seemed to be moving in another sphere, sailing 
through air like the Gods. 
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So 1 poured out a bumper for joy, and, beating time on the skiff’s side, sang 
the following verse— 


With laughing oars, our joyous prow 
Shoots swiftly through the glittering wave. 
My heart within grows sadly grave— 

Great heroes dead, where are ye now? 


My friend accompanied these words upon his flageolet, delicately adjusting 
its notes to express the varied emotions of pity and regret, without the 
slightest break in the thread of sound which seemed to wind around us like 
a silken skein. The very monsters of the deep yielded to the influence of his 
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strains, while the boat-woman, who had lost her husband, burst into a flood 
of tears. 

Overpowered by my own feelings, 1 settled myself into a serious mood, 
and asked my friend for some explanation of his art. 

To this he replied, “Did not Ts’ao Ts’ao say— 

The stars are few, the moon is bright. 

The raven southward wings his flight. 

Westwards to Hsia-k’ou, eastwards to Wu-ch'ang, where hill and stream 
in wild luxuriance blend—was it not there that Ts'ao Ts’ao was routed by 
Chou Yu? Ching-chou was at his feet; he sailed down to Chiang-ling as he 
followed the course of the river eastward. His war-vessels stretched stem 
to stem for a thousand //; his banners darkened the sky. He poured out a 
libation by the bank of the river; and sitting in the saddle, armed, cap-a-pie , 
he uttered those words. Indeed, he dominated his age, yet where is he now? 
Now you and I have fished and gathered fuel together on the river eyots. 
We have fraternized with the crayfish; we have made friends with the deer. 
We have embarked together in our frail canoe; we have drawn inspiration 
together from the wine-flash—a couple of ephemerides, launched on the 
ocean in a rice-husk! Alas, life is but an instant of Time. 1 long to be like 
the Great River which rolls on its way without end. Ah, that I might cling to 
some angel’s wing and roam with him for ever! Ah, that I might clasp the 
bright moon in my arms and dwell with her for aye! Alas, it only remains 
to me to enwrap these regrets in the tender melody of sound." 
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“But do you forsooth comprehend,'” I enquired, “the mystery of this river 
and of this moon? The water passes by but is never gone; the moon wanes 
only to wax once more. Relatively speaking. Time itself is but an instant of 
time; absolutely speaking, you and I, in common with all matter, shall exist 
to all eternity. Wherefore then the longing of which you speak? The objects 
we see around us are one and all the property of individuals. If a thing does 
not belong to me, not a particle of it may be enjoyed by me. But the clear 
breeze blowing across this stream, the bright moon streaming over yon 
hills—these are sounds and sights to be enjoyed without let or hindrance by 
all. They are the eternal gifts of God to all mankind, and their enjoyment is 
inexhaustible. Hence it is that you and 1 are enjoying them now." 

My friend smiled as he threw away the dregs from his wine-cup and filled 
it once more to the brim. And then, when our feast was over, amid the litter 
of cups and plates, we lay down to rest in the boat; for streaks of light from 
the east had stolen upon us unawares. 
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In the same year, when the tenth moon was full, I went again to the 
Red Wall. Two friends accompanied me; and as we crossed the hill, the 
landscape glittered white with frost, while the leafless trees cast our 
shadows upon the ground. The bright moon above inspired our hearts, and 
many a catch we sang as we strolled along. 

Then I sighed and said, "Here are the guests gathered together, but where 
are the cakes and ale? Here in the silver moonlight, here in the clear 
breeze—what waste of a night like this!" Then up spoke a friend and said, 
“This very eve I netted one of those gobemouche large-mouthed and fine- 
scaled fishes, for all the world like the famous perch of the Sung. But how 
about liquor?" However, we went back with our friend to consult his wife, 
and she at once cried out, “I have a stoup of wine, stored now some time in 
case of an accident like this." 

And so with wine and fish we retraced our steps towards the Red Wall. 
The river was rushing noisily by, but with narrowed stream; and over the 
heightened hill-tops the moon was still scarcely visible, while through 
the shallowing tide naked boulders stood prominently forth. It was but 
three months since, yet I hardly knew the place again. I lifted up my robe 
and began to ascend the steep cliff. I struggled through bramble-brake. 
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I crouched upon the Tiger rock. I climbed a gnarled tree, up to the dizzy 
hawk's nest, whence I looked down upon the River God's Temple below, 
and whither my two friends were unable to follow. Suddenly there arose a 
rushing mighty sound. Trees and shrubs began to wave, hills to resound, 
valleys to re-echo, while wind lashed water into waves. Fear and regret 
entered into my soul; for it was not possible to remain. 1 hurried back and 
got on board. We poled the boat into mid-channel, and letting it take its 
own course, our excursion came to an end. The hour was midnight, and 
all around was still; when from the east, across the river, flew a solitary 
crane, flapping its huge wings of dusky silk, as, with a long shrill scream, it 
whizzed past our boat towards the west. 

By and by, my friends left me, and I slept and dreamed that a Taoist priest 
in a feathery robe passed by on the bank, and, bowing to me, said, ifc Have 
you had a pleasant trip, sir, to the Red Wall?” I enquired his name, but 
he merely bowed again and made no reply. "Ah!” 1 exclaimed. “1 know 
who you are. Are you not that bird which flew past me last night and 
screamed?” He looked back at me with a smile. Just then 1 awakened with 
a start. I opened the door of my boat and looked out, but no one was to be 
seen. 2 



(Translated by Herbert A. Giles) 


Selections of the Tang and Song Dynasties 
Su Shi 
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On Fan Li 1 


After the destruction of Wif by Yueh,' Fan Li thought that Kou Chien, 4 
having a long neck and a mouth like a bird's beak, was the kind of person 
who could share distress with others, but not happiness. For this reason Fan 
went to sea with his followers. When he arrived in the state of Ch’i/ he 
wrote to Ta-fu Chung, 6 saying, “The flying birds having been exhausted, 
the good bows are packed away; the crafty rabbits having been killed, the 
running dogs are cooked. Therefore, you had better go." 

“Fan Li," says this writer, “could only read the physiognomy of his ruler. 
As I see it. Fan himself had a mouth like a bird's beak. Only ignoble men 
love riches. Fan, being a worthy man, should not have taken to amassing 
material wealth for himself. And yet he and his son worked hard at a 
plantation on the coast to acquire one thousand pieces of gold, which 
were lost and regained more than once. Why did he do this? Was it not 
because he had more ability than virtue that he retired after achieving 
fame, but ultimately could not set his mind at rest? Had Kou Chien been 
magnanimous enough to retain his services to the very end. Fan would not 
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have stuck to his quiet life and spent his old age in Yiieh. That is why I say 
that Fan also had a mouth like a bird’s beak. 
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“When Lu Chung-lien 7 succeeded in holding back the forces of Ch’in, 
Prince P’ing-ylian 8 intended to confer a feudal grant on him and first gave 
him one thousand pieces of gold. k What,’ said Lu with a smile, k is prized 
in a scholar of the empire is his ability to settle a conflict without seeking 
reward. To take anything would stamp a person as a mere merchant. It is 
not my conception of proper behavior.’ So saying, he left without seeing the 
prince again for the rest of his life. He retired to the sea. T would rather,’ 
he said, fc be poor and lowly and be able to look down on the world and do 
as I please than be rich and distinguished and yield to others.’ Had Fan Li 
departed as Lu Chung-lien did, he would not have been far from being a 
sage. Alas, ever since the Spring and Autumn period, 0 no one has had such 
a perfect record as Fan Li in accepting and rejecting, entering and retiring 
from, public service, and yet he has had the shortcomings described above. 
That is why I have often sighed and grieved deeply for him.” 

(Translated by Shi Shun Liu) 
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On Fan Tseng 1 


Adopting Ch’en P’ing’s 2 stratagem, the Han dynasty sought to sow the 
seeds of discord between the ruler of Ch’u and his ministers. HsiangYu 3 
suspected Fan Tseng of plotting with the Han administration, and deprived 
him of some of his powers. This angered Fan greatly. “Now,” he said to 
Hsiang, “that the general situation is substantially stabilized. Your Majesty 
can handle it yourself. It is my wish to be permitted to retire and revert to 
the ranks.” This wish was granted, but, before he reached P’engclf eng , 4 
Fan died from a skin cancer on his back. I say that it was a good thing for 
Fan to leave official life and that, if he had not done so, he would have 
been put to death by Hsiang Yu. But it is regrettable that he did not leave 
earlier. What, then, should have been the occasion for Fan to depart? It 
will be recalled that he had advised Hsiang Yu to kill the Duke of P’ei 5 but 
that Hsiang failed to heed this and, because of it, eventually lost his place 
in the sun. Should Fan have left at that time? No, when Fan expressed the 
wish to kill the Duke of P'ei, he played the part of a loyal minister, but, 
when Hsiang Yu refused to take the advice, he showed the magnanimity 
of a king. Why should Fan have left for this reason? “Is it not divine,” says 
the Book of Changes, “to know the shape of things to come?” “Before 
snow,” said the Book of Songs, “sleet first collects.” Fan’s departure should 
have been at the time when Hsiang Yu put his Lordship, the Supreme 
Commander , 6 to death. 



Just as Ch’en Shelf succeeded in winning the confidence of the people 
by using the names of Hsiang Yen and Fu-su, s so the rise of Hsiang Yii 
was due to his preferment of Prince Hsin, grandson of King Huai of Ch'u, 
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as head of state. ' But the rebellion of the feudal lords was because of 
Hsiang’s murder of Emperor I. It happened that Fan had been the chief 
architect of that emperor’s accession to the throne. Thus, the life and death 
of Emperor I affected not only the rise and decline of Ch’u, but also the 
personal fortunes of Fan, who could not have survived the death of the 
emperor. Hsiang Yu’s slaughter of his Lordship, the Supreme Commander, 
was the prelude to his murder of Emperor I. This act was the origin of his 
suspicion of Fan. Did he have to wait till Ch’en P'ing hatched his plot? 
Something must be rotten before worms multiply, and a man must first 
have some suspicion before slander takes effect. Wise as Ch'en P’ing was, 
how could he have estranged an unsuspecting ruler from his ministers? I 
have once upon a time deduced that Emperor 1 was a worthy ruler. Had he 
not been one, how could he have decided to dispatch the Duke of P’ei to 
face the enemy beyond the pass, without also dispatching Hsiang Yii, and 
how could he have recognized the merits of his Lordship, the Supreme 
Commander when he was one of a multitude and promoted him to 
Supreme Commander? When Hsiang Yii killed the Supreme Commander 
by treachery, it was more than what Emperor I could tolerate. It did not 
take a wise man to know that one would put the other to death eventually. 
At first. Fan advised Hsiang Liang 1 " to place Emperor I on the throne, and 
it was this act that won the obedience of the feudal lords. The murder of 
the emperor so shortly after his accession was clearly not Fan’s intention. 
Not only that, but Fan must have stubbornly fought against the murder, 
though his objection must have been overruled. The refusal of Hsiang Yii 
to accept Fan’s advice and his murder of Fan’s candidate for the throne 
clearly indicated that Hsiang Yii had begun to be suspicious of Fan. At the 
time when Hsiang Yii killed his Lordship, the Supreme Commander, Fan 
and Hsiang owed common allegiance to Emperor 1, and their relationship 
as ruler and subject had not yet been determined. For his own sake. Fan 
should have killed Hsiang had he had the power, or else he should have 
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retired. Would not either alternative have shown him to be a great and 
determined man? After all. Fan had reached the advanced age of seventy, 
and the obvious course for him to adopt was to remain as long as it suited 
him and to leave once it ceased to do so. How foolish of him not to have 
decided at this crucial point whether to continue or to depart, but to have 
wished to remain with Hsiang in the hope of achieving success and fame! 

However, Fan was a man dreaded even by Emperor Kao-tsu of the Han 
dynasty. If he had remained and survived, Hsiang Yus cause would not 
have been lost. Alas, was not Fan after all an outstanding man? 

(Translated by Shi Shun Liu) 
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Biography of Master Fang-shan (Square Hat) 


Master Fang-shan is a recluse living in the vicinity of Kuangchow 1 and 
Huangchow. 2 In his youth, he was an admirer of Chu Chia 3 and Kuo 
Chieh, 4 and his example was followed by knights-errant all over the 
countryside. As he grew older, he turned over a new leaf and began to 
study. By so doing he had hoped to distinguish himself in contemporary 
society, but he never succeeded. In his old age, he became a recluse in 
Ch'it'ing, a place situated between Kuangchow and Huangchow. He lives 
in a thatched hut and has become a vegetarian, ceasing to have anything to 
do with the world. He abandoned his carriage and horses and destroyed his 
formal headgear and garments. He comes and goes on foot. Unknown to 
any of the mountaineers, he wears a tall square hat, which is regarded as a 
relic of the Fang-shan style." Hence the nickname “Master Fang-shan." 



When I was demoted to Huangchow, 1 passed through Ch'it'ing and 
chanced on Master Fang-shan. “Ah," I said, “this is my old friend, Ch’en 
Ts'ao, whose courtesy name is Chi-ch’ang. How did you get here?" Master 
Fang-shan was equally surprised and asked me why I was there. I told him 
the reason, and he lowered his head without making a reply. Then, looking 
up again and smiling, he invited me to stay at his home. It is a house with 
bare walls, but his wife, children, and men and women servants all seemed 
quite happy. 
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Being greatly astonished, I recalled how, when he was young. Master Fang- 
shan had taken to drinking, been fond of fencing and spent money like 
trash. Nineteen years ago, too, 1 was in the Ch’i Mountains and saw Master 
Fang-shan followed by two men on horseback each with a bow and arrow, 
hunting in the Western Hills. When a magpie took flight in front of us, he 
ordered the two men to shoot it, but they missed. Thereupon, Master Fang- 
shan, seated on a robust and agile horse, rushed forth and shot it with one 
single dart. At our meeting, he discussed with me on horseback the art of 
strategy and the secrets of success and failure in ancient and modem times. 
He regarded himself as a heroic figure in his age. Only a short time has 
elapsed since then, and I can still see in his eyes the look of distinction and 
valor. How can I believe that he is now a man of the mountains? 

Master Fang-shan’s distinguished family has for generations rendered 
meritorious service to the state, and because of this he is entitled to an 
official appointment. If he had taken up this calling, he would have gone 
very far by now. His family residence in Loyang, with its magnificent 
gardens, is like that of a duke or marquis. He also owns landed property in 
Hopei 6 and receives one thousand p 7 7 of silk fabric annually. Thus, there is 
enough to make him rich and happy, but he has abandoned it all and gone 
into the barren mountains alone. Has he done this for nothing? 



1 hear that there is a host of extraordinary men settled in the region 
of Kuangchow and Huangchow. They pretend to be lunatics and look 
bedraggled, and they are rarely seen in public. Has Master Fang-shan 
perchance met any of them? 


(Translated by Shi Shun Liu ) 
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The Pavilion of Flying Cranes 


During the autumn of the tenth year of Hsi-Ning, there was a great flood 
over P’eng Ch’eng, which rose half-way up the door of the humble home 
of a man named Chang, a native of Yiin Lung Hill. In the spring of the 
following year, however, when the water had fallen, he moved to a site 
on the east of his old residence. If you climb up from the foot of the 
Eastern Hill to its summit, you will gaze out upon a marvelous view. On 
its peak has been built an arbor, while all around stretch the P'eng Ch'eng 
Mountains, range upon range in a perfect cordon of peaks, except on the 
west where the line broke; and there, right in the gap stands the pavilion 
of this mountain recluse. When spring meets with summer, the vegetation 
seems to merge with the heavens; and during the snow-driven months of 
autumn and winter, a white blanket covers a thousand //. Whether in wind 
or rain, darkness or light, one may see on all sides a hundred ever-changing 
scenes. 



Now, the mountain-dweller had two cranes which were very tame and 
graceful on the wing. Every morning, he would release them through 
the gap in the Western Hill to fly whither they pleased, to descend to the 
marshy fields, or to wheel great circles in the clouds above. At dusk, they 
would return towards the Eastern Hill and home. And so, he named the 
place the Pavilion of Flying Cranes. 

The Governor, Su Shih, accompanied by his friends and official 
acquaintances, sometimes used to visit Chang, and much enjoyed drinking 
wine in this Pavilion. One day, when pouring out the wine, he pledged the 
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hermit in these words: “Do you realize. Sir, how perfect is the happiness 
of retirement? Who would exchange it even for the throne of a prince? 
The Book of Changes says, 'The sound of the crane among the shadows, 
and the harmony of its young.' The Book of Odes says, ‘The voice of the 
crane in the deep marshes may be heard in the Heavens.' For the crane is 
a being of purity and one that retires into distant places, flying far beyond 
the boundaries of this dusty world. Therefore did the writers of these books 
compare the crane to the Virtuous Man, the Perfect Man, and the Retired 
Scholar of Exemplary Probity. It should, then, be profitable rather than 
harmful to care for and amuse oneself with such birds. Yet, Wei I-kung 
loved cranes and lost his kingdom. The Duke of Chou drew up the Edicts 
on Wine , and Wei Wu-kung urged its prohibition, holding that nothing 
was so harmful or conducive to corruption and anarchy as wine. Yet such 
tipplers as Liu Ling and Juan Chi attained immortality thereby, and their 
fame has been handed down for generations! Alas! Even a prince, though 
he be as pure and remote as a crane in its distant flight, may not attain his 
desire. If he does so, he may lose his country. But a scholar, who has retired 
from the world to the seclusion of the wooded mountains, can receive no 
harm even from a thing so injurious and debasing in its effects as wine. 
How then can a crane harm him? From this you may observe that the 
pleasures of these two different types may not be expressed together." 
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“That is so!” said the man of the mountains, smiling his delight, and began 
to sing the Song of the Cranes — 

Fly Away, Cranes—Come Back, Cranes 

Fly away! O Cranes, away to the gap in the Western Hill, 

To soar on high and gaze below in your search for a fitting spot. 

To swoop with closed wings as though about to flock— 

Then, with sudden feint—what do you see?—to soar again with 
beating pinions. 

Alone, the long day through, by valley stream 
To wander o’er white pebbles and to peck the lichen. 

Come back! O Cranes, back to the lengthening shadows of the Eastern 
Hill, 

Below there stands a man in yellow cap and grass sandals. 

Clad in coarse cloth and with guitar in hand. 

Who gives you food from that which he himself has tilled. 

Come back! Come back! Remain not longer in the Western Hill. 

Recorded on the eighth day of the eleventh moon of the first year of Yuan 
Feng. 
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A Night Visit to Chengtian Temple 1 


It was the twelfth day of the tenth month in the sixth year of Yuanfeng 2 
[1083]. After nightfall, I undressed and was ready to go to bed when I 
saw the moonlight come streaming into my room. Thereupon 1 went out 
gleefully. Since there was no one with whom 1 could share my pleasure I 
went to Chengtian Temple to seek out Zhang Huaimin. Huaimin had not 
gone to bed either, and we walked about in the courtyard in each other’s 
company. 

The courtyard was as if flooded in water, it was so luminous, and in the 
water weeds intertwined with algae—they were the shadows of bamboo 
and pine trees. 
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Isn’t the moon always there at night, and aren’t bamboo and pine trees 
common to all places? The only difference is the absence of people at 
leisure like the two of us. 


(Translated by Eva Hung) 
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On Military Training 


Wherein after all lies the trouble of the people? It lies in their having only 
a sense of peace and no awareness of danger, in their indulging in ease 
without being inured to hardships. The trouble is not manifest today; it is 
in the offing. If no forethought is given to this, there will be irremediable 
consequences. 

The former sovereigns, knowing that armaments could not be done away 
with, always bore a potential war in mind even in time of peace. In the 
intervals between autumn and winter, the people were made to do hunting 
to cultivate a martial spirit. In the meantime they were taught the basic 
battle motions and instructed in discerning different drum beats and flag 
signals, and were thus enabled to be fearless and unperturbed in the face 
of bloodshed. So, when confronted with a riot of bandits, they would 
not be thrown into a panic. In the later dynasties, pedantic arguments 
asserted themselves to the extent of advocating that disarmament should 
be a great principle upheld by a monarch, that once the world has settled 
down in peace, weapons should be stowed away. As a result, several 
decades would be enough to rust and blunt helmets and swords and make 
the people dissolute, wallowing in sensual pleasure. In case of a sudden 
alarm of banditry the populace, with rumors spreading about, would be 
terror-stricken and run away, putting up no resistance. Was there no ideal 
peace and order in the Kaiyuan-Tianbao era? Nevertheless, the people. 
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contented with the blessings of peace, dawdled their time away in sports 
and pampered themselves with dainty food and drink, thus wasting their 
vigor and weakening their courage. Being made degenerate and timid, 
they could not stand up to an insignificant riot such as the rebellion of An 
Lushan and started a beastly stampede, not having time enough even to sue 
for a surrender to the bandit chieftain. As a consequence, the country was 
split up and the Tang dynasty was thenceforward on the decline. 

It would be appropriate to try this analogy: The world may be likened to 
a human body. Are not the members of the nobility doing their utmost to 
preserve their health? But in their daily life they are often plagued with 
many illnesses, whereas the vulgar farmers are seldom afflicted with 
ailments in spite of their hard labor during the whole year. How to explain 
it? The answer is: The sudden change of weather being the cause of 
diseases, the farmers, exposed to summer’s heat and winter's cold, making 
light of frost and dew and defying wind and rain, with their sinews and 
bones strengthened and their muscles and skin tempered, are no longer 
susceptible to the adverse influence of natural elements. The nobles, on the 
other hand, living in great mansions, taking sedan chairs instead of walking 
on foot, wearing fur coats when it blows and holding umbrellas when it 
rains, have everything at their disposal to prevent physical discomforts. 
With such excessive fear and care for one’s health, one is liable to be 
affected by the slightest change of weather. Therefore, those who are well 
versed in the preservation of health are capable of living both a life of 
ease and a life of hardship. They exercise their limbs by walks and labor 
and inure their bodies to the treacherous climate so as to make themselves 
sinewy and vigorous enough to weather a danger unhurt. The same is true 
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of the people. Since peace has prevailed for a long time, the populace have 
become idle and fragile, as they conceal themselves indoors like women 
and adolescents. At the mere talk of war, they would shrink like a tortoise 
and tremble like a leaf. At the mere mention of the name of a marauder, 
they would stop their ears, unwilling to listen to it. In the meantime the 
gentry also refuse to speak of military affairs, thinking it creating troubles 
and molesting people—a tendency not to be allowed to develop. Are they 
not too apprehensive of wars and too indulgent to themselves? 

It is in the nature of things that there are bound to be unexpected troubles in 
the world. A stupid man. seeing that all is quiet in the country, believes that 
cataclysm will not arise out of nothing. But such belief is not well-grounded. 
At present, the monetary tribute paid by the State to the alien tribes in the 
west and in the north amounts to millions of coins. Our resources are limited, 
whereas their greed is insatiable. And this would eventually lead to war. 
Thus war represents something ineluctable. Either we anticipate them or 
they anticipate us. Either war breaks out in the west or in the north. What is 
unpredictable is only time and distance. In short, it is inevitable. Since the 
use of arms is indispensable, we must make the usage of weapons a gradual 
training process. The people, being accustomed to a life of indolence and 
pleasure, would cause unforeseeable trouble, once precipitated into facing the 
danger of war and death. That is why I say that their having only a sense of 
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peace but no awareness of danger and their indulging in ease without being 
inured to hardships indeed give cause for great worry. 


I wish that the gentry would be made to respect the martial spirit and be 
taught military strategies, and commoners who are office-holders be drilled 
in the methods of battle formations, while constables would also be trained 
in thrust and joust. At the end of every year there should be, as in olden 
times, a tournament at the seat of a prefecture, where prizes are adjudged to 
winners and penalties to losers. After this has lasted for some time, things 
should be arranged in conformity with drill regulations. Nevertheless, men 
who are prone to controversy are sure to asseverate that disturbing people 
for no definite purpose and constraining them with those regulations would 
leave them no peace. But I think it is exactly what will give them peace. For, 
as long as the world cannot do away with war, we cannot afford to drive 
untrained soldiers to fight it, once necessitated by it. Although disturbing 
people for no immediate purpose might cause them some small distress, yet 
how insignificant it must be as compared with the sudden outbreak of a war! 

Nowadays the professional armymen are supercilious and much given 
to grumbling while bullying the common people and blackmailing their 
superiors. Why? Because they think that they monopolize the knowledge 
of warfare. Supposing the populace are trained in the use of arms and the 
armymen know that they are by no means matchless, then their intrigues 
and plots would be undone and their pride be broken down. Is the balance 
of good and evil not clear enough? 
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The Terrace over the Void 


Since its boundary walls nudge the foot of the Zhongnan range, the daily 
life of our town should be linked with the mountains. The Zhongnan 
range is the highest in these parts, and its nearest mountain to us is 
Fengxiang. Fengxiang’s proximity should ensure for us sight of this highest 
prominence. Yet from the prefect's residence, one would never have known 
there were mountains at all. Though this did not affect the conduct of 
business for good or ill, it was foreign to the nature of things, hence the 
reason for the construction of the Terrace over the Void. 

When the prefect. Master Chen, put on his walking shoes, took his stick 
and strolled beneath the range before the terrace was built, the mountains 
he glimpsed over the trees appeared to him like a procession of people 
passing by on the other side of a wall, of whom only their topknots were 
visible. “There must be wonderful sights to be seen,’ 1 he said to himself. 
Fie set workmen to dig out a square pond over by the mountain, and with 
the soil excavated constructed a terrace rising to the height of the ridge of 
a roof. Thereafter those who ascended the terrace were deceived as to the 
height of the terrace: Rather did it appear to them that the mountains had 
reared their heads and were bounding into sight. The prefect observed to 
his assistant, Su Shi, “This should be called the Terrace over the Void," and 
bade him write an account of the matter. 
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Su Shi addressed the prefect thus: “Whether things form or fade, when they 
will rise or fall, is not for us to know. Formerly this was wild heathland. 
covered in hoarfrost, open to the dew, given over to burrowing foxes and 
lurking snakes; at that time, who could have predicted there would be a 
Terrace over the Void? Since rise and fall, forming and fading, succeed 
each other in an unfathomable way, we cannot tell when this terrace will 
revert to wild heathland. If we now ascend the terrace and look about us, 
to the east was the Qinian Palace which Duke Mu of Qin built, and the 
Tuoquan Palace where he was buried; to the south were the Changyang 
and Wuzuo palaces of Emperor Wu of the Han; and to the north were the 
Renshou Palace of the Sui and the Jiucheng Palace of the Tang. If we 
consider their one-time magnificence, their grandeur and splendor, their 
solidity and immovability, we would have to say they were in all these 
respects a hundred times and more superior to this terrace. Yet if after a few 
generations have passed we seek to discover their likeness, we will find 
that not even tile shards or dilapidated walls remain: where they once stood 
are now fields of grain, or briar patches on barren mounds. What other fate 
awaits this terrace? And if even this terrace cannot promise permanence, 
what other fate awaits the triumphs and failures of human affairs, and us 
who come in haste and go in haste? So if anyone were to congratulate 
himself on winning praise for his deeds, he would be deluded. There may 
be some things in his world that promise permanence, but the existence of 
a terrace is not one of them?' 
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So saying, he withdrew and wrote his account. 


(Translated by David Pollard) 
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On the Marquis of Liu 


Eminent personages in ancient times must have had unusual character. 
Meeting with something that outrages his sense of honor, a vulgar man 
would take it as an affront, unsheathe his sword and fight it out. This is not 
to be regarded as courage. Those who have the greatest courage would not 
be flustered when confronted with a sudden danger, and not be enraged if 
they be subjected to a willful abuse. This accounts for their great ambition 
and high aspiration. 

The Marquis of Liu’s being given a book of wisdom by the old man over 
the bridge was something quite strange. Yet who knows but that he was a 
noble recluse in the Qin dynasty who came out to try his patience? Judging 
from his meaningful yet apparently petty behavior, what he actually meant 
must be to give the Marquis the exhortations of a sage. But some people 
failed to perceive the truth, regarding him as a deity. This was indeed a 
far-fetched assumption. And then the old man did not have as his purpose 
the bestowal of the book. When the State of Qin rose to supremacy upon 
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the collapse of the State of Han, gentlefolks of the country were made to 
suffer cruel tortures. Countless were the innocent people exterminated 
for nothing. Herculean bravoes like Meng Ben and Xia Yu were rendered 
powerless. It was because rigorous tyranny was too overpowering for one 
to resist or negotiate. The Marquis did not subdue his fury and made a 
futile attempt on the Qin Emperor’s life. Although at that critical moment 
he was saved from death, he had nevertheless his own life hang in the 
balance and risked a great peril. No one from a wealthy family died at the 
hands of thieves and robbers. Why? Because such a man cherished his life, 
counting the villains unworthy of taking it. Despite his surpassing talent, 
the Marquis did not intend to act in the manner of great statesmen like Yi 
Yin and Jiang Wang, but behaved in the way of assassins like Jing Ke and 
Nie Zheng, and only narrowly escaped death. And this was what made the 
old man over the bridge sigh for him. Thus the graybeard tried to vanquish 
his unruly spirit by disguised haughtiness and impudence, with a view to 
fostering his endurance for a great career. At last he said to the Marquis, 
“You youngster are amenable to education.'’ 

Formerly, when King Zhuang of the State of Chu was to launch an attack 
against the State of Zheng, King Xiang of Zheng, baring his breast to show 
his readiness to be killed, drove a flock of sheep to greet the malicious 
comer. The latter, however, said to himself, ‘'Since King Xiang of Zheng 
can submit to others, he must be enjoying the trust and service of his 
people.” So he gave up his plan of conquest. Take another example. When 
Gou Jian, King of Yue, was taken captive in Guiji. he and his wife did 
untiring servitude for King of Wu for three years. People who have the 
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will to revenge but cannot humble themselves before others only possess 
the courage of the vulgar herd. The old man must have thought that the 
Marquis had sufficient ability, but worried about his insufficient caliber 
of mind and therefore attempted to break down his juvenile indocility, so 
as to enable him to overcome his petty anger and achieve a great purpose. 
Wherein lies the evidence? Just imagine, a young man and an old man, 
unacquainted all their lives, came across each other at an unfrequented 
place and the latter should order the former to serve him like a slave, 
whereas the young man did all this submissively, without the least surprise. 
Small wonder that he should prove in future unperturbed by the presence of 
the Qin Emperor and unassailable to the fury of King Xiang Ji. 

As indicated by the victory of Emperor Liu Bang and the defeat of King 
Xiang Ji, forbearance or no forbearance made a world of difference. King 
Xiang Ji, being impatient, made light of using his apparently invincible 
force, encouraged by one victory after another. Emperor Liu Bang, on the 
other hand, overcame his impatience and kept the full vigor of his army, 
waiting for the King’s spending himself. And this strategy was taught by 
the Marquis. When the Marquis of Huaiyin subjugated the State of Qi and 
pretended to the crown. Emperor Liu was exasperated and looked angry. 
This showed that he was still not supple and patient enough. But for the 
Marquis, who else could have ensured his total success? 
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The great historian Sima Qian used to think that the Marquis must have 
been of a stalwart and giant stature, but it turned out that he looked as 
feminine as a woman, quite unequal to his great aspiration. Hey! Herein 
namely lies the character of the Marquis! 

(Translated by Xie Baikui) 
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Letter to Chih-chiang Mei 1 


Whenever I read the chapter on “Ch’ih-hsiao” 2 in the Book of Songs 
and the chapter on “Chlin-shih” 3 in the Book of History, 1 cannot help 
feeling sad for the obscure fortune of the Duke of Chou. I have also read 
in Records of the Grand Historian that, when Confucius was in want in 
Ch'en and Ts’ai, 4 the sound of stringed instruments and singing was never 
interrupted; Yen Yuan and Chung Yu 5 and others exchanged questions and 
answers. ‘Though unlike a rhinoceros or a tiger,” Confucius said, “1 have 
been driven into the wilderness. Is my philosophy all wrong? Why should 
this happen to me?” “Master,” said Yen Yuan, “your philosophy is the 
greatest, and so it cannot be tolerated by the world. However, what harm is 
done by this lack of tolerance? It merely shows that you are a gentleman.” 
“Hui,” the Master said with a smile, “if you were very wealthy, I would 
be your steward.” Though Confucius was not tolerated by the world, his 
disciples still had reason to be happy. Now I know that the wealth and 
official distinction of the Duke of Chou cannot be compared to the poverty 
and lowliness of the Master. However worthy the Duke of Chao was 
and however intimate Kuan and Ts’ai, 6 they were ignorant of the heart 
of the Duke of Chou. With whom could he enjoy the wealth and official 
distinction? On the other hand, those who shared the poverty and lowliness 
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of the Master were worthy and talented figures of the world and happy to 
share his lot. 

Only when I was seven or eight did 1 begin to know how to study. I heard 
then that the Honorable Ou-yang was prominent in the world. He was a 
man like Mencius and Han Yu of earlier times. 1 also learned that there 
was the Honorable Mei, who associated with him and engaged in many- 
sided discussions with him. When 1 grew older, I began to be able to read 
their writings; and, thinking of the kind of men that they were, I could 
see that they had turned away from the pleasures of the vulgar world and 
found what they themselves regarded as pleasures. When I first learned to 
write rhymed essays with matched couplets and thereby sought a sheng 
or ton of official emoluments, I conjectured that 1 had no way of being 
introduced to these gentlemen, so I never entered their doors even after 
being in the capital for more than a year. This spring, when the country’s 
scholars gathered at the Ministry of Rites, you and the Honorable Ou- 
yang personally examined them. 1 unexpectedly won the second place. 
Subsequently I heard that you had liked my writing, thinking that I showed 
the refinement of Mencius, and that the Honorable Ou-yang had also 
felt that 1 avoided the vulgar style of writing. This was the reason for my 
success in the examination, and it was due neither to any intercession on the 
part of those around the examiners nor to requests of any of my relatives 
and friends. As a result, you two whose names I had heard for more than 
a decade, but whom I had never been able to see, have since become my 
close friends. As I sit back and think, I feel that a man should not lightly 
seek wealth and official distinction, nor should he merely put up with 
poverty and lowliness. If he can become the pupil of men of great worth, 
that is something on which he can sufficiently depend. If, by a stroke of 
sheer luck, he became a high official, with an entourage of scores of men 
riding in carriages and on horseback, thus causing the assembled small fry 
of the neighborhood to utter cries of admiration, would he exchange all 
this for the pleasure 1 have just described? “Do not complain of Heaven,” 
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says an ancient book, kk nor lay the blame on men.” This is because one can 
live one’s life and end one’s years without care. Your name is known all 
over the country, but you have not yet risen above the fifth rank. However, 
your deportment is always gentle and you are never angry. Your writing is 
characterized by tolerance and simplicity, and in it there are no words of 
recrimination. This must be due to the pleasure you derive from the Way. I 
should like to associate myself with you in this. 

(Translated by Shi Shun Liu) 
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Stone Bells Mountain 
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The Guide to Waterways states, “At the mouth of Lake P’eng-li stands 
Stone Bells Mountain." 1 Li Tao-yiian believed that “where the foot of the 
mountain meets the deep lake, a slight breeze stirs up the waves so that the 
water strikes the rocks, producing sounds like that of great bells.” People 
have often doubted this explanation. Recently, some bells and chimes were 
placed in the middle of the water, and although a strong wind stirred up 
the waves, they did not emit any sounds. So how could this be true of the 
rocks? Li Po of the T’ang dynasty was the first to travel to the site, 2 and he 
found a pair of rocks protruding from the lake. “I struck them and listened,” 
he wrote. “The one to the south sounded deep and turbid, the one to the 
north had a high, clear pitch. After they were struck, the sounds continued 
to reverberate as the vibrations slowly faded." He thought that he had thus 
solved the matter. But I still had my doubts about this theory. There are 
many places where rocks can emit a clanging sound like metal. Why was 
this one named “Bells”? 



On the day ting-ch ’ou in the sixth month of the seventh year of the Yiian- 
feng era [July 14, 1084], 1 took a boat from Ch’i-an to Lin-ju,' and because 
my son Mai was on his way to Te-hsing in Jao Prefecture 4 to serve as 
magistrate^ saw him off as far as Hu-k’ou. 5 So I was able to view the so- 
called Stone Bells. 
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A Buddhist monk had a boy bring along an ax and strike one or two of 
the scattered rocks. They gave off a dull thud— “hung-hung ”—and I 
laughed in disbelief In the evening when the moon shone brightly, I went 
with Mai alone in a small boat to the foot of the cliff. The huge rock rose 
slanting up a thousand ch’ih , resembling a ferocious beast or a strange 
demon, terrifying as if it was about to seize one. The perching falcons on 
the mountaintop were startled by the sound of humans, and their piercing 
cries—“ che-che ”—rang out through the sky. And then there were sounds 
like an old man coughing and laughing in a canyon. Someone said, ‘That 
must be a crane.” I had just begun to feel uneasy and wanted to return when 
loud sounds were emitted on the surface of the water, booming “ tseng-hung ” 
like continuous bells or drums. The boatman was frightened. We slowly 
approached to investigate and found that at the foot of the mountain were 
grottoes and fissures in the rock. I could not tell how deep they were, but 
it was the small waves which entered, surged around, and crashed against 
each other that were causing this sound. As the boat returned, it passed 
between two mountains and was about to enter the harbor. There was a 
huge rock standing in the middle of the current, which could accommodate 
a hundred people seated. It was hollow inside, and it also had many holes 
in it. It swallowed and spit out the wind and water, giving off ringing 
sounds—“ k’uan-k’an t'ang-t'a ”—as the water struck it. It seemed to 
reply to the booming sound we had previously heard, just like a musical 
performance. I laughed and said to Mai, “Do you recognize this? The 
booming sound is the bell Wu-i of King Ching of the Chou dynasty, 6 and 
the ringing sounds are the Singing Bells of Wei Hsien-tzu. 7 The ancients 
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have not deceived me!” 



[JH£] 



*XS!aLTO, BP5c^J9fJSLH, te&PX 

iWt^/J'WififtiiT. ftUMfli rfn&I 
*iffiS*nrfn*fllW, jlkiftfilfiaWtilo ifnTiK^xa^/r^Xrfn^X. 

hmt££^, 

r^i 

"i^! 

Jt***«l5ti']#^?rJ'JJp ft 
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&4S i 3L£*« i£^ si * te ^ 4U4., ii 

Xilti&ftTMQ&'ft. ft iZ.mtfA.lL R\#&$Lird4 &tfi'1bii; £3- 
&JQVr>Li1tJ£¥lJ& m, il kX^UMI T'ttfJI-ta. 4.0jfcfcTi£fr* . 
X-iifofr-l isj«&, i/i %#$# : A W 0 



Should one arbitrarily decide about the existence of something without 
personally investigating it? Li Tao-yiian probably witnessed what I did, 
but his description was vague. Since gentlemen would never moor a small 
boat at the foot of a sheer cliff at night, none of them could know about 
it. Fishermen and boatmen may have known, but they could not express 
it. This is why the facts have not been transmitted by my contemporaries. 
Moreover, an unintelligent person investigated it by striking it with an ax, 
and thought that he had found the truth. I have written this down because I 
regret Li Tao-yiian’s simplicity and laugh at Li Po’s shallowness. 

(Translated by R ichard E. Strass berg) 
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Selections of the Tang and Song Dynasties 
Su Shi 
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Bending Bamboos of Yiin-Tang Valley 


When the bamboo begins to grow, the inch-long shoot already has joints 
and leaves. Resembling, at first, the belly of a cicada, it becomes like the 
serpent, and. as a double-edged sword, unsheathes itself to a length of ten 
fathoms. The modem artist depicts the bamboo piled high with joint upon 
joint, and leaf upon leaf. How can there possibly be such bamboo? If you 
wish to paint bamboo, you must first visualize it in your mind’s eye. With 
brush in hand, study for a long time your subject. Directly you see what 
you want to paint, quickly follow it up with strokes of the brush. Thus, by 
close pursuit you reach out after your conception. Just as when the hare 
rises, the falcon swoops; the slightest hesitation, and it has disappeared. 
Yii K’o told me this. For my part, 1 have not the skill to do this, but in my 
heart I appreciate the principles thereof. The reason why I realize this, 
though I myself have not the ability to accomplish it—that impression 
and expression are not in harmony, and the mind and hand do not co¬ 
ordinate—is due entirely to lack of tuition. In fine, the man who fails to 
grasp thoroughly the vision in his mind is he who appears habitually to 
conceive, but at the moment of portrayal suddenly loses, that vision. Surely 
this does not apply to bamboos alone? When Tzu-Yu wrote a poem called 
“The Bamboo Painted with Ink,” he presented it to Yu K’o saying, “The 
cook who cuts up the bullock and he who cultivates his soul both work on 
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this principle. Lun Pien the wheelwright, too, was conceded this by the 
scholars. And now the Master has applied this tenet to the bamboo, and, 
personally, I regard you as one who has found Tao. Is this not so?” Tzu-Yu 
is not an experienced artist. He only appreciates the purport of art. But men 
like myself surely not only appreciate the intent, but, more important, grasp 
the method thereof. 

When Yu K'o painted his picture of bamboo, he, at first, did not think very 
highly of it. But people from all parts seized hold of pieces of white silk 
and begged him to draw for them, elbowing one another at his door in their 
excitement. Yii K'o was so disgusted that he threw all the silk on the floor, 
and admonished them saying, “I am going to use it to make stockings!” 
The gentle folk spread this about as true. Sometime afterwards, when Yii 
K’o was returning from Yang-chow and 1 was at Hsii-chow, he wrote me 
a letter in which he said, 'inform the folk in the district that we artists of 
bamboo are near P'eng Ch'eng. Tell them to go and look for us. Thus, you 
see. the stocking material will be gathered round me!” At the end of the 
letter, he had written a poem which, briefly, was as follows: 
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1 propose to use a piece of E Hsi silk 

And brush in the wintery twigs ten thousand feet in length. 


To Yii K'o I replied, "As the bamboo is ten thousand feet long, it seems 
you will have to use 250 pieces of silk! I know that you are tired of pen and 
inkslab, and only wish to get this silk!” Yii K’o at first could not answer 
this, and then said, "My words were metaphorical. Where in the world is 
there a bamboo ten thousand feet long?” I, however, pretending to regard 
them as genuine, countered with these verses: 


There is indeed bamboo of one thousand fathoms on the earth; 
When the moon is low, and the hall deserted, then do the 
shadows grow to such a length. 
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"Su is quibbling," Yu K'o laughingly replied. "However, with 250 pieces 
of silk, 1 shall buy some land and retire there in my old age." And so he 
gave me the painting he had done of the Bending Bamboos of Yiin-Tang 
Valley with the words, "This bamboo may be only a few feet long, but it 
has the aspect of infinite proportions.” 

Now, Yiin-Tang Valley is in Yangchow. Yu K'o had asked me to write 
thirty poems on Yangchow, one of which is this "Yiin-Tang Valley." My 
poem ran as follows: 

The tall bamboos of Han-Ch'uan are thick as weeds- 
Why have the axes spared the shoots? 

It may be that the honest but greedy Governor 

Has a thousand acres of bamboo on the banks of the Wei in his mind! 

On that day, it happened that Yu K’o, accompanied by his wife, went to 
visit the valley, and cooked bamboo shoots for their evening meal. When 
he opened my letter and found the poem, he burst out laughing, spluttering 
rice all over the table! 
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On the twentieth day of the first moon of the second year of Yuan Feng, 
Yti K’o died in Ch’enchow. On the seventh day of the seventh moon of 
that year, while I was drying my books and pictures in Huchow, I saw 
this bamboo painting. I put away the volumes, and sobbed. Of old, when 
Ts'ao Meng-te sacrificed to the spirit of Ch'iao Kung, there was a saying 
that "If the chariot passes by, then will the belly ache.” If I too record the 
jokes which Yti K'o made in former days, it is to show no friendship could 
compare with that between Yii K'o and myself. 


(Translated by Cyril Drummond Le Gros Clark) 
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The Arbor to Joyful Rain 


My arbor was named after rain, to commemorate joy. Whenever our 
forefathers rejoiced greatly, they used the name of whatever caused their 
joy in order to commemorate the event. Thus, Chou Kung named a book 
from the auspicious appearance of a double ear of com. An emperor named 
a period of his reign from the discovery of an ancient bronze; and a case 
is on record of one who named his child after a prisoner taken captive in 
war. The joy in each instance was hardly the same; but the principle of 
commemoration was uniformly applied. 

Now the year after I was appointed to rule over Fu-feng, 1 began to put my 
official residence in repair, and arranged for the construction of an arbor at 
a certain spot, where I let in a stream of water and planted trees, intending 
to use it as a refuge from the business of life. In that very year it rained 
wheat; and the soothsayers predicted in consequence that the ensuing 
season would be most prosperous. However, for a whole month no rain fell, 
and the people became alarmed at the prospect. Then rain fell at intervals, 
but not in sufficient quantities. At length, it poured incessantly for three 
days. Thereupon, great congratulations were exchanged between officials; 
tradesmen and traders sang songs of glee in the market-place; while 
farmers wished each other joy across the furrowed fields. The sorrowful 
were gladdened; the sick were made whole. And precisely at that moment 
my arbor was completed. 
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So I spread a feast there, and invited a number of guests, of whom I 
enquired, “What would have happened if the rain had held off five days 
longer?” “There would have been no wheat,” was the answer. “And what 
if it had been ten days?” I continued; to which they replied that then there 
would have been no crops at all. “And had there been harvest neither of 
wheat nor of other grain,” said I, “a famine must inevitably have ensued. 
The law courts would have overflowed with litigation. Brigandage and 
robbery would have been rife. And you and l would have missed the 
pleasant meeting of today beneath this arbor. But God did not leave 
the people to perish. Drought has been followed by rain; and to rain it 
is due that we are enjoying ourselves here today. Shall we then let its 
remembrance fade away?” 

1 think not; and therefore I have given to this arbor its name, and have 
added to the record the following verses— 

Should the sky rain pearls, the cold cannot wear them as clothes; 

Should the sky rain jade, the hungry cannot use it as food. 

It has rained without cease for three days— 

Whose was the influence at work? 

Should you say it was that of your Governor, 

The Governor himself refers it to the Emperor. 

But the Emperor says, “No! It was God.” 

And God says, “No! It was Nature.” 

And as Nature lies beyond the ken of man, 

I dedicate this arbor instead. 
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(Translated by Herbert A. Giles) 
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The Most Gracious Penalties and Rewards 


How warmly Rulers Yao, Shun, Yu and T’ang, 1 and Kings Wen, Wu, 
Ch’eng and K’ang 2 loved their people, how deeply they were concerned 
with them, and they treated them according to the principles of gentlemen 
and elders! Even when a single good deed was done, it was rewarded, songs 
were sung about it, and it was extolled far and wide. The rejoicing was over 
the good beginning made and to encourage further effort consistent to the 
very end. Even when a single evil deed was performed, it was penalized, 
but there was understanding compassion and well-intentioned interdiction 
mixed with the hope that a veil would be drawn over the past and a new 
vista opened up. Thus, mixed expressions of approval and disapproval, 
praise and disappointment, are found in all the books of the Yu fiefdom and 
Hsia, Shang and Chou dynasties. 



Only with the death of Kings Ch’eng and K’ang and the accession of King 
Mu did the ideal government of Chou begin to decline. But even then 
Marquis Lu, Minister of Justice, was ordered to make public a just, but 
lenient, penal code. The message was sympathetic but not sentimental, 
authoritative but not wrathful, benignant but decisive, filled with 
understanding compassion for the innocent. This is why Confucius also had 
a good word to say for this state of affairs. It is stated in an exegesis: “When 
there is doubt as to rewards, they should be granted so as to afford a wider 
range of favors. When there is doubt as to penalties, they should rather 
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be avoided as a manifestation of prudence in the dispensation of criminal 
justice.” 

In Yao’s time, Kao-yao was the chief jailor. Each time a death sentence 
was to be carried out, Kao-yao had to make three pleas for the criminal’s 
execution, which were reversed by Yao with three pardons. The country 
therefore feared the firmness with which Kao-yao enforced the law and 
was happy at Yao’s leniency in the administration of criminal justice. ‘The 
sendees of Kun,” 1 said the Four Yiiehs, 4 “can be enlisted.” Yao denied 
this, because Kun was disobedient and was a disgrace. But sometime later, 
he said that he could try the man out. And why did Yao, on the one hand, 
refuse to listen to Kao-yao’s advice to put criminals to death, but, on the 
other hand, yield to the suggestion of the Four Yiiehs’ to employ Kun? 
Here we can see the intention behind the judgment of a sage. “The benefit 
of the doubt,” said the Book of History, “should be given to lighten crime 
and add to merit. Rather fail to punish the extraordinary crime than put the 
innocent to death.” Alas, this is the utmost that can be said! 

When a man may or may not be rewarded, to reward him is excessive 
benevolence. When a man may or may not be penalized, to penalize him 
is carrying justice to excess. Excessive benevolence makes a gentleman, 
but carrying justice to excess tends to create callousness. Better, therefore, 
excessive benevolence than carrying justice to excess. In ancient times, 
rewards did not take the form of official rank and emoluments, nor 
was criminal justice administered with swords and saws. Though the 
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conferment of official rank and emoluments is a proper form of reward, 
the effect of official rank and emoluments reaches only those on whom 
they are conferred, and not beyond. Though swords and saws are proper 
instruments to ensure respect for the authority of the law, the effect of 
swords and saws reaches only those who are punished, and not beyond. 
Ancient rulers knew that the good deeds of the world are too numerous to 
be rewarded and encouraged by grants of official rank and emoluments and 
that the evil acts of the world are also too numerous to be punished and 
deterred by swords and saws. They therefore chose the path of benevolence 
in case of doubt, and treated the people of the country according to the 
principles of gentlemen and elders, so that they could all rally to the 
principles of gentlemen and elders. That is why these rulers were said to be 
most gracious. 
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“If a gentleman is pleased/’ says the Book of Songs, “disorder comes to 
a quick end. If a gentleman is angry, disorder is stopped in no time.” Is 
there a different way by which a gentleman puts an end to disorder? There 
is none other than expressing his pleasure and anger at the proper time 
without ever losing sight of benevolence. The essence of the Spring and 
Autumn Annals is that it prizes severity in law-making but leniency in the 
condemnation of people. In that book, rewards and penalties take the form 
of praise and censure. This also exemplifies graciousness at its utmost. 
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An Account for Kuo of 
Our Visit to Mount White Water 1 


On the twelfth day of the tenth month of the first year of the Shao-sheng 
era [November 22, 1094], 1 traveled to the Temple of Buddha’s Imprints at 
Mt. White Water with my younger son, Kuo. We bathed at Hot Springs." 
The water was quite hot and its source was perhaps capable of cooking 
things. We followed along the mountain eastward, then slightly north, 
to where there was a waterfall about seventy feet high. It made eight or 
nine breaks, and at each break there was a pond. They were so deep that 
a weighted rope fifty feet long failed to touch bottom. With snow white 
splashes and a thunderous roar, the waterfall was both delightful and 
frightening. Beside the water were tens of giant imprints—these are what 
are known as “Buddha’s Imprints.” 
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We returned in the evening by the same route we had taken, observing the 
lights on the mountain. Often, we had to crouch as we crossed through 
several valleys. The moon appeared when we reached the river. We struck 
at the ripples in the middle of the current, scooping up the watery pearls 
and the jade-disc moon. 


We arrived home during the second watch [9:00 PM-11:00 PM]. I then 
drank some wine with Kuo, dining on some olives and cooked vegetables. 
I noticed the shadows fading but was not very sleepy, so I wrote this out for 
Kuo. 


Old Man Tung-p’o 3 


(Translated by Richard E. Strassberg) 
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Sandy Lake 
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Sandy Lake is located ten miles southeast of Huang Prefecture 1 and is also 
known as Whelk Station. I bought some land there but fell ill when 1 went 
to oversee the property. I heard that P’ang An-ch’ang 2 of Hemp Bridge, 
though deaf, was an expert in medicine, so I went to seek a cure from him. 
An-ch'ang may be deaf, but his intelligence and insight surpass others; I 
used a sheet of paper to write down the words. No sooner had I written a 
few characters than he instantly understood what I meant. I teased him by 
saying, “I use my hand as a mouth. You, sir, use your eyes as ears. Both 
of us are extraordinary people in our time!” The illness was cured, and I 
traveled with him to the Temple of the Pure Spring. The temple is located 
less than a mile beyond the outer gate of the town of Ch’i River. 3 There 
is the Spring Where Wang Hsi-chih Washed His Brushes. 4 The water is 
extremely sweet. Then we went down to Orchid Stream. The stream flows 
westward. I wrote a song: 



The orchid sprouts at the foot of the mountain 
are short and drenched by the stream; 

A sandy road through the pines 
is immaculate, without any mud. 

In the whispering evening rain, 
cuckoos cry. 

Who says 

‘"youth never returns”? 

Just look 

how the water still flows west. 

And don’t think about 

the white hair increasing with every cockcrow. 


That day we drank heavily and returned home. 


(Translated by Richard E. Strassberg ) 
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The Delightful Pavilion of Huang Prefecture 


When the Long River leaves West Mount Gorge, the land becomes flat 
while the current breaks free and expands. Where it meets the Yuan and 
Hsiang rivers on the south and the Han and Mien on the north, 1 its force 
further increases. And right below Red Cliff, 2 waves crash mightily just like 
the ocean. Chang Meng-te of Ch'ing-ho' was demoted to Ch’i-an 4 and built 
a pavilion southwest of his cottage to gaze upon the scenic beauty of the 
Long River. My elder brother, Tzu-chan; bestowed the name “Delightful.” 

The view from the pavilion extends north and south for thirty miles and 
for about ten miles from east to west. Billows and waves surge and churn; 
winds and clouds gather and disperse. In daytime, boats appear and 
vanish before it; in the evening, fish and dragons wail sorrowfully below. 
The transformation of the scene occurs so suddenly that it unsettles the 
mind and terrifies the eyes: One cannot observe it for long. Now I am 
contemplating it while seated here and can observe it all in a glance. To the 
west I can view the mountains by Wu-ch’ang. 6 1 can clearly distinguish the 
rise and fall of the hills, the rows of plants and trees, the mist dispersing 
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as the sun appears, and the huts of fishermen and wood gatherers. This is 
why it is called “Delightful.” Along the shores of the long islands and by 
the ruins of the former city wall, Ts'ao Ts’ao and Sun Ch’iian spied on each 
other in anticipation; Chou Yu and Lu Hsiin sallied forth. The memory of 
their heroism and the traces of their exploits still excite people today. 

In the past. King Hsiang of Ch'u led Sung Yii and Ching Ch’ai to the 
Orchid Terrace Palace. s When a wind wafted by, the King loosened his 
garments and said, “How delightful this wind is! Am I not enjoying this 
with the common people?” Sung Yii said, “This is a virile wind fit only for 
a king. How could the common people share it?” Sung Yu’s remark was 
probably meant to be satirical. For wind is neither male nor female, but 
among men, experiences differ. The King of Ch'u may have delighted in 
it, while the common people may have been suffering from it—such are 
the differences among men. What does this have to do with the wind? If a 
scholar is dissatisfied with his lot in life, is there any place where he won't 
find imperfection? But if he is inwardly content and does not allow external 
things to damage his own nature, then would there be any encounter that he 
would not find delightful? Now, Mr. Chang does not grieve over exile, and 
he uses his leisure time away from his duties as a tax official to roam freely 
among the mountains and streams. It is this quality that makes him superior 
to ordinary men. Though dwelling behind a door of thatch and windows of 
potsherds, he delights in everything. Moreover, when wading in the clear 
currents of the Long River and grasping hold of the white clouds by West 
Mountain,'' he enjoys himself by filling his eyes and ears with such scenic 
beauty! Otherwise, when mountain ranges and remote valleys, tall forests 
and ancient trees are agitated by a breeze or illuminated by the bright 
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moon, they always provoke uncontrollable sorrow and anxieties among 
plaintive poets and thought-filled scholars—how could they be able to 
regard this as delightful? 

(Translated by Richard E. Strassberg) 
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On the Six States' 
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In reading the biographies of the rulers of the six states, I have often 
wondered why these rulers, with five times as much territory and ten 
times as many troops as the state of Ch'in, which had only an area of 
one thousand square // west of the mountains/ were unsuccessful in their 
attack on Ch'in and could not escape extinction. I have always given the 
matter very deep thought and felt certain that those rulers should have had 
a plan to guard their security. But I have been forced to conclude that the 
statesmen of the time were not free from blame for their shortsightedness, 
shallow judgment regarding their interests, and ignorance of the situation 
in the empire. 

In its struggle with the six states, the state of Ch’in focused its attention, not 
on Ch'i, Ch’u, Yen and Chao, but on the suburbs of Han and Wei. Similarly, 
in their struggle with Ch’in, the six states should focus their attention, 
not on Ch’i, Ch’u, Yen and Chao, but on the wilds of Han and Wei. The 
existence of Han and Wei was to Ch’in like an ailment of the heart and 
stomach. The two were buffer states between Ch’in and the feudal states 
east of the mountains. The position of Han and Wei was therefore of crucial 
importance. Formerly, when Fan Ch’ii’s 3 services were enlisted by Ch'in, 
he succeeded in conquering Han, and when Shang Yang’s 4 services were 
enlisted by Ch'in, he succeeded in conquering Wei. Without winning the 
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hearts of the people of Han and Wei, King Chao [of Ch’in] sent his troops 
to invade Kang and Shorn of Ch’i, a move that was a source of worry to 
Fan Ch’u. It was evidently something that ran counter to Ch’in’s interest. 

The dispatch of troops to Yen and Chao was equally dangerous. In passing 
through Han and Wei and attacking the capitals of the other two states, 
Ch'in would invite the resistance of Yen and Chao in front and enable Han 
and Wei to pose a threat in the rear. It was therefore a hazardous course 
to take. And yet when Ch’in attacked Yen and Chao, he did not worry 
about Han and Wei. This was due to the adherence Ch’in had already won 
from Han and Wei. Though these states were the shield of the other feudal 
lands, the men of Ch’in were nevertheless permitted to go in and out of 
them. Could this have happened had there been a real understanding of the 
situation in the empire? When little Han and Wei were given the task of 
resisting mighty Ch’in, which was as fierce as a tiger or wolf, how could 
they have been kept from falling into the hands of Ch’in? After their fall, 
the men of Ch’in were able to send their troops through to the eastern states 
and bring catastrophe on the whole empire. 

Since Han and Wei could not resist Ch’in by themselves and since the other 
feudal lords depended on them as a shield against the west, nothing would 
have served their interests better than to befriend those two states and rely 
on them to ward off Ch’in. Had they done so, Ch’in would not have dared 
to pass through Han and Wei to attack the other four states, which could 
thus have kept themselves intact. The four states, facing no immediate 
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danger, could have helped Han and Wei in their resistance against the 
common enemy. Thus Han and Wei would have had nothing to fear from 
the east and could have faced the forces of Ch'in in the interest of the rest 
of the empire. Only the two states would then have been in direct encounter 
with Ch'in while the other four would have gained a chance for repose and 
stood ready to offer secret assistance when necessary. Thus the alliance 
could have coped with the situation indefinitely. What could a state like 
Ch'in have done in these circumstances? Not knowing enough to do this, 
the states concerned, beguiled by greed for small territorial gains on their 
borders, violated their treaty of alliance and engaged in mutual massacre 
and destruction. As a result, even before the forces of Ch'in were deployed, 
the other feudal lords had placed themselves in distress, and the men of 
Ch'in took the opportunity to conquer their kingdoms. Was this not a 
tragedy? 


(Translated by Shi Shun Liu) 
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Letter to Prime Minister Han 1 


Your Excellency: 

By nature I am fond of writing, and have pondered on it deeply. In my 
view, writing is formed by the spirit. While the ability to write is not 
acquired through study, the spirit can be cultivated. Mencius has said: “I 
am good at cultivating my great spirit.” Today we can see that his writing 
was broad, substantial, grand and profound, pervading heaven and earth, 
in direct proportion to his spirit. The Grand Historian toured the world, 
saw all the famed mountains and great rivers within the four seas and 
associated with the heroic men of Yen and Chao. 2 His writing was therefore 
unconventional, and its spirit rather strange. Did Mencius and the Grand 
Historian ever hold a pen to learn to write as they did? Without their being 
conscious of it, within themselves these men were filled with a spirit which 
overflowed and transformed their appearance, moved in the words they 
spoke, and revealed itself in their writing. 



It has been nineteen years since I was born. Those with whom 1 associate at 
home are confined to the neighborhood and surrounding country, the range 
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of my vision does not exceed several hundred //, and there are no lofty 
mountains or wild expanses that I can visit to broaden my view. Though 
I do not leave unread the books of the hundred schools, these are merely 
the remnants of the ancients and cannot stimulate my ambition. Lest I be 
totally eclipsed, I have decided to leave home, to listen to the strange tales 
and see the magnificent sights of the world so as to become acquainted 
with the vast extent of heaven and earth. I have passed the erstwhile 
capitals of the Ch’in and Han dynasties, gazed lavishly at the heights of 
the Chungnan, 3 Sung 4 and Hua" Mountains, turned my eyes northward to 
the rushing waters of the Yellow River, and pondered with deep feeling 
over the heroes of old. On reaching the capital, I have looked up toward the 
grandeur of the palaces and gates of the Son of Heaven and the opulence 
and magnitude of his granaries, treasuries, walls, moats, parks and gardens. 
Then I realized the vastness and beauty of the world. I have met the 
Honorable Hanlin Ou-yang, 6 listened to his eloquent discussions, looked on 
his handsome and impressive face, and associated with his pupils who have 
become distinguished officials. Then 1 knew that the great writings of the 
world are concentrated in this circle of people. 

Your Excellency’s ability and strategy are unequaled. On them the 
world relies to be free from apprehension, and your qualities so awe the 
barbarians that they do not dare to start trouble. When you are at court, you 
are like the Dukes of Chou and Chao, 7 when you are away from it, you are 
like Fang Shu and Chao Hu. s But I have not had the pleasure of meeting 
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you. Moreover, what does it profit a man to study, if his effort, however 
intensive, does not aim high? On my way here, I have seen mountains as 
lofty as the Chungnan, Sung and Hua, a body of water as vast and deep 
as the Yellow River and a man like the Honorable Ou-yang. Yet I have 
not seen the Prime Minister. I therefore entertain the wish to bask in the 
brilliant light shed by the wise and hear a word from you to enrich myself. 
Then I shall have exhausted the magnificent sights of the world and need 
have no more regrets. 

As I am a young man, 1 have not yet learned to practice the affairs of 
government. My previous visit was not aimed at securing a sheng or tou of 
official emolument. If perchance I earned it, I would not have been happy 
about it. But, if I can now have the good fortune to be given leave to return 
home and wait till I am selected for a post, so that I can have a few years of 
leisure, I shall devote myself more assiduously to writing and learning the 
art of government. If Your Excellency feels that I can be taught and does 
not regard it as beneath you to teach me, it will be my added good fortune. 

(Translated by Shi Shun Liu ) 
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Dragon Well 


The old name for Dragon Well was Dragon Depths. 1 During the Ch’ih- 
wu era of the kingdom of Wu [238-250], the wizard Ko Hung once refined 
elixirs of immortality here, a fact that appears in illustrated gazetteers. 2 This 
place is located to the west of West Lake north of the Che River on Windy 
Bamboo Ridge. It is, in fact, a spring located deep in the mountains among 
scattered rocks. Every year during the dry season, supplications for rain are 
made in temples elsewhere. If these have no effect, then a supplication is 
made here, and this has always been answered. Thus, tradition holds that a 
dragon dwells in the well. 

But springs are really discharges of the vital essence of mountains. West 
Lake is deep, tranquil, and broad. It accommodates the beautiful scenery 
and stores up smoke and mist. Caltrop and water lilies attach themselves 
to it; turtles, fish, birds, and insects are dependent on it. It overflows, 
yet not disastrously; it casually meanders, forming patterns of ripples. 
Whether overcast or clear, it presents a unique appearance in each case 
that cannot be fully described. Thus, the mountains around the lake are 
all seduced by it and so are unable to produce springs. The Che River 
forms the border between Wu and Yueh. 3 In the course of a day, the tidal 
bore can flow in twice from the sea. It strikes quickly and then runs away. 
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Szw-beasts and tigers are terrified as the wind and rain rage. 4 Whatever 
encounters it is battered; whatever resists it is smashed. When observed 
from high up, it makes one's hair stand on end and one’s heart race beyond 
control. Thus, the mountains along the river are intimidated and have no 
time to produce springs. However, this place occupies a secluded location 
difficult to reach. Inwardly, bewitching attractions do not seduce it into 
dissipating its essence; outwardly, tyrannical violence does not intimidate 
it into diminishing its energy. Therefore, there are always many springs 
in the vicinity of the ridge, and Dragon Well is the finest of these. When 
that which has been deeply stored can be discharged at a distance, it is 
because it has not been negligent in its cultivation, and so what it bestows 
is inexhaustible. The virtue of Dragon Well is due to its having perfectly 
attained this state. How can there be any doubt that it is sustained by some 
divine thing! 

In the second year of the Yiian-feng era [1079], Pien-ts’ai, who is the 
Buddhist master Yuan-ching, concluded his sermons at the India Temple 
and retired to the Monastery of the Sage of Longevity on this mountain, 
which is less than half a mile from Dragon Well. ' Whenever anyone in 
these mountains has business in Ch’ien-f ang, 6 as well as travelers on their 
way to the monastery, all take the road passing beside the well. The master 
therefore built a pavilion at this spot. He then had his disciples form a 
circle and utter Buddhist incantations to the well, hoping to pacify the so- 
called “dragon.” Suddenly a large fish leapt up out of the spring, startling 
all who observed this. Subsequently, none doubted that there was a dragon 
in the well, and its fame has spread even more widely. In this same year, on 
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my way from Huai-nan to visit relatives in Ytieh, I arrived in Ch’ien-t’ang 
and called on the master in the mountains. The master, grasping his staff, 
escorted me up Windy Bamboo Ridge and pointed to Dragon Well, saying, 
“The virtue of this spring is perfect. As beautiful as West Lake, it cannot be 
corrupted and led astray; as strong as the Che River, it cannot be coerced 
and forced to submit. It has received its stable centrality from Heaven and 
Earth and is sustained by the harmony of yin and yang, nurturing its source 
and issuing forth its waters like silk threads to enrich the myriad things. 
Though there have been men of antiquity who were in accordance with 
the Tao, how could they ever improve upon this? It should be recorded.” I 
replied, “Of course.” 


(Translated by Richard E. S trass berg) 
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ChaoBuzhi 


An Account of a Visit 
to North Mountain at Xin-cheng 
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Thirty miles north of Xin-cheng, we went ever deeper into the mountains, 
where the plants, trees, streams, and rocks became increasingly isolated. At 
first we could still ride among the teeth of the stones. On every side were 
huge pines, some bent over like the awnings of carriages and others straight 
like parasols; those that stood upright were like human beings, and those 
that lay down were like great serpents. Among the grasses beneath the 
pines were streams bubbling up, then disappearing until they fell into wells 
of stone with a ringing sound. Among the pines were vines some twenty or 
so feet long, twisting around like great eels. On the top there were birds, as 
black as mynah birds, with red crests and long beaks, bobbing their heads 
up and down and pecking with a rapping sound. 



A little farther west a single peak rose abruptly to a prominence, and there 
was a path marking a division on it, a path that could be traveled only on 
foot. We tied our horses to outcroppings of stone and went up, helping 
each other along. When we looked up through the bamboo, we could not 
see the daylight. We went on like this for four or five leagues until we 
heard the sounds of barnyard fowl. Monks in cassocks of plain cloth and 
slippers came out to greet us. As we talked with them, they stared at us in 
wide-eyed amazement, like deer that could not be touched. At the summit 
there was a building with twenty or so rooms, its balconied outer hallway 
curving along the course of the cliff wall, twisting like the course of a snail 
or a rat, after which we came out into the open again. There doors and 
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windows faced one another. As we sat down, a howling gust of mountain 
wind came, and all the chimes and clappers in the halls were set ringing. 
We few looked around at one another in surprise, not knowing into what 
kind of realm we had come. And when it was evening, we all went to bed. 

It was then November; the heavens were high and the dew clear, the 
mountains deserted and the moon bright. We looked up at the stars, which 
together shed a great light, as if they were right over us. Through the 
window twenty or so stalks of bamboo began tapping against one another 
with an endless clacking. Among the bamboo, palm and plum trees stood 
dark and ominous, looking like disheveled demons holding themselves 
apart. And we few again looked around at one another, our spirits so shaken 
that we couldn't get to sleep. As it gradually grew light outside, we all left. 

Several days after 1 returned home, I was still in a daze as if I had 
encountered something, so I wrote this account from memory. I never went 
there again, but I always see what occurred in my mind's eye. 

(Translated by Stephen Owen) 
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Epilog to Records on Metal and Stone 


What are the preceding chapters of Records on Meta! and Stone ?—The 
work of the governor Zhao De-fu. In it he took inscriptions on bells, 
tripods, steamers, kettles, washbasins, ladles, goblets, and bowls from 
the Three Dynasties of high antiquity all the way to the Five Dynasties 
[immediately preceding our Song]; here also he took the surviving traces 
of acts by eminent men and obscure scholars inscribed on large steles and 
stone disks. In all there were two thousand sections of what appeared on 
metal and stone. Through all these inscriptions one might be able to correct 
historical errors, make historical judgments, and mete out praise and blame. 
It contains things which, on the highest level, correspond to the Way of the 
Sages, and on a lower level, supplement the omissions of historians. It is, 
indeed, a great amount of material. Yet catastrophe fell on Wang Ya and 
Yuan Zai alike: What did it matter that the one hoarded books and paintings 
while the other merely hoarded pepper? Chang-yu and Yuan-kai both had 
a disease—it made no difference that the disease of one was a passion for 
money, and of the other, a passion for the transmission of knowledge and 
commentary. Although their reputations differed, they were the same in 
being deluded. 



In 1101, the first year of the Jian-zhong reign, I came as a bride to the Zhao 
household. At that time my father was a division head in the Ministry of 
Rites, and my father-in-law, later a Grand Councilor, was an executive in 
the Ministry of Personnel. My husband was then twenty-one and a student 
in the Imperial Academy. In those days our two families, the Zhaos and 
the Lis, were not well-to-do and we were always frugal. On the first and 
fifteenth days of every month, my husband would get a short vacation 
from the Academy; he would “pawn some clothes” for five hundred cash 
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and go to the market at Xiang-guo Temple, where he would buy fruit and 
rubbings of inscriptions. When he brought these home, we would sit facing 
one another, rolling them out before us, examining and munching. And we 
thought ourselves persons of the age of Ge-tian. 1 When, two years later, 
he went to take up a post, we lived on rice and vegetables and dressed in 
common cloth; but he would search out the most remote spots and out-of- 
the-way places to fulfill his interest in the world's most ancient writings 
and unusual script. When his father, the Grand Councilor, was in office, 
various friends and relations held positions in the Imperial Libraries; there 
one might find many ancient poems omitted from the Classic of Poetry, 
unofficial histories, and writings never before seen, works hidden in walls 
and recovered from tombs. My husband would work hard at copying such 
things, drawing ever more pleasure from the activity, until he was unable to 
stop himself. Later, if he happened to see a work of painting or calligraphy 
by some person of ancient or modern times, or unusual vessels of the Three 
Dynasties of high antiquity, he would still pawn our clothes to buy them. 1 
recall that in the Chong-ning reign, a man came with a painting of peonies 
by Xu Xi and asked twenty thousand cash for it. In those days twenty 
thousand was a hard sum to raise, even for children of the nobility. We kept 
the painting with us a few days, and having thought of no plan by which we 
could purchase it, we returned it. For several days afterward my husband 
and I faced one another in deep depression. 
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Later we lived privately at home for ten years, gathering what we could 
here and there to have enough food and clothing. Afterward, my husband 
governed two prefectures in succession, and he used up all his salary on 
“lead and wooden tablets” for scholarly work. Whenever he got a book, 
we would collate it with other editions and make corrections together, 
repair it, and label it with the correct title. When he got hold of a piece of 
calligraphy, a painting, a goblet, or a tripod, we would go over it at our 
leisure, pointing out faults and flaws, setting for our nightly limit the time 
it took one candle to burn down. Thus our collection came to surpass all 
others in fineness of paper and the perfection of the characters. I happen to 
have an excellent memory, and every evening after we finished eating, we 
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would sit in the hall called “Return Home” and make tea. Pointing to the 
heaps of books and histories, we would guess on which line of which page 
in which chapter of which book a certain passage could be found. Success 
in guessing determined who got to drink his or her tea first. Whenever I got 
it right, 1 would raise the teacup, laughing so hard that the tea would spill 
in my lap, and 1 would get up, not having to been able to drink any of it all. 

1 would have been glad to grow old in such a world. Thus, even though we 
were living in anxiety, hardships, and poverty, our wills were not broken. 

When the book collection was complete, we set up a library in “Return 
Home” Hall, with huge bookcases where the books were cataloged in 
order. There we put the books. Whenever I wanted to read, 1 would ask 
for the key, make a note in the ledger, then take out the books. If one of 
them was a bit damaged or soiled, it would be my responsibility to repair 
the spot and copy it out in a neat hand. There was no longer the same 
ease and casualness as before. This attempt to make things convenient led 
instead to nervousness and anxiety. I couldn't bear it. I began to plan how 
to make do with only one meat dish in our meals and how to do away with 
all the finery in my dress. For my hair there were no ornaments of bright 
pearls or kingfisher feathers; the household had no implements for gilding 
or embroidery. Whenever he came upon a history or the work of a major 
writer, if there was nothing wrong with the printing and no errors in the 
edition, he would buy it on the spot to have as a second copy. His family 
always specialized in the Classic of Changes and the Zuo Tradition , so 
the collection of works in those two traditions was the most perfect and 
complete. Books lay ranged on tables and desks, scattered on top of one 
another on pillows and bedding. This was what took his fancy and what 
occupied his mind, what drew his eyes and what his spirit inclined to; and 
his joy was greater than the pleasures others had in dancing girls, dogs, or 
horses. 
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In 1126, the first year of the Jing-kang reign, my husband was governing 
Zi-chuan when we heard that the Jin Tartars were moving against 
the capital. He was in a daze, realizing that all those full trunks and 
overflowing chests, which he contemplated so lovingly and mournfully, 
would surely soon be his possessions no longer. In the third month of 
spring in 1127, the first year of the Jian-yan reign, we hurried south for 
the funeral of his mother. Since we could not take the overabundance of 
our possessions with us, we first gave up the bulky printed volumes, the 
albums of paintings, and the most cumbersome of the vessels. Thus we 
reduced the size of the collection several times, and still we had fifteen 
cartloads of books. When we reached Dong-hai, it took a string of boats to 
ferry them all across the Huai, and again across the Yangtze to Jian-kang. 
In our old mansion in Qing-zhou we still had more than ten rooms of books 
and various items locked away, and we planned to have them all brought by 
boat the next year. But in the twelfth month Jin forces sacked Qing-zhou, 
and those ten or so rooms I spoke of were all reduced to ashes. 

The next autumn, the ninth month of 1128, my husband took charge of 
Jian-kang Prefecture but relinquished the position in the spring of the 
following year. Again we put everything in boats and went up to Wu-hu 
and Gu-shu, intending to take up lodging on the river Gan. That summer 
in the fifth month we reached Chi-yang. At that point an imperial decree 
arrived, ordering my husband to take charge of Hu-zhou and to proceed 
to an audience with the Emperor before he took up the office. Therefore 
he had the household stop at Chi-yang, from which he went off alone to 
answer the summons. On August 13, he set off to carry out his duty. He had 
the boats pulled up onto the shore, and he sat there on the bank, in summer 
clothes with his headband high on his forehead, his spirit like a tiger’s, his 
eyes gleaming as though they would shoot into a person, while he gazed 
toward the boats and took his leave. I was terribly upset. I shouted to him, 
“If I hear the city is in danger, what should I do?” He answered from afar, 
hands on his hips: “Follow the crowd. If you can’t do otherwise, abandon 
the household goods first, then the clothes, then the books and scrolls, 
then the old bronzes—but carry the sacrificial vessels for the ancestral 
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temple yourself. Live or die with them; don't give them up!" With this he 
galloped off on his horse. As he was hurrying on his journey, he suffered 
sunstroke from the intense heat, and by the time he reached imperial 
headquarters, he had contracted a malarial fever. At the end of September, 
I received a letter that he was sick in bed. 1 was very alarmed, considering 
my husband's excitable nature and how nothing had been able to prevent 
the illness from deteriorating into fever; his temperature might rise even 
higher, and in that case he would have to take chilled medicines; then the 
sickness would really be something to worry about. Thereupon 1 set out by 
boat and traveled three hundred leagues in one day and one night. At the 
point when I arrived he was taking large doses of chai-hu and yellow qi\ he 
had a recurring fever with dysentery, and the illness appeared mortal. I was 
weeping and in such a desperate state I could not bring myself to ask him 
what was to be done after his death. On October 18 he could no longer get 
up; he took a brush and wrote a poem. When he finished it, he passed away, 
with no thought at all for the future provision of his family. 

After the funeral was over, 1 had nowhere to go. His Majesty had already 
sent the palace ladies elsewhere, and I heard that future crossings of the 
Yangtze were to be prohibited. At the time I still had twenty thousand 
juan~ of books, two thousand copies of inscriptions on metal and stone 
with colophons, table services and mats enough to entertain a hundred 
guests, along with other possessions equaling those already mentioned. I 
also became very sick, to the point where my only vital sign was a rasping 
breath. The situation was getting more serious by the day. 1 thought of my 
husband's brother-in-law, an executive in the Ministry of War on garrison 
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duty in Hong-zhou, and I dispatched two former employees of my husband 
to go ahead to my brother-in-law, taking the baggage. In February that 
winter, the Jin invaders sacked Hong-zhou and all was lost. Those books 
which, as I said, it took a string of boats to ferry across the Yangtze were 
scattered into clouds of smoke. What remained were a few light scrolls 
and calligraphy pieces; manuscript copies of the collections of Li Bo, 
Du Fu, Han Yu, and Liu Zong-yuan; a copy of Current Tales and Recent 
Bons Mots ; a copy of Discourses on Salt and Iron’, a few dozen aibbings 
of stone inscriptions from the Han and Tang; ten or so ancient tripods and 
cauldrons; and a few boxes of Southern Tang manuscript editions—all of 
which 1 happened to have had removed to my chambers to pass the time 
during my illness, now a solitary pile of leftovers. 

Since I could no longer go upriver, and since the movements of the 
invaders were unpredictable, I was going to stay with my younger brother 
Li Hang, a reviser of edicts. By the time I reached Tai-zhou, the governor 
of the place had already fled. Proceeding on to Shan through Mu-zhou, 
we left the clothing and linen behind. Hurrying to Yellow Cliff, we hired 
a boat to take us toward the sea, following the fleeing court. The court 
halted a while in Zhang-an, then we followed the imperial barge on the sea 
route to Wen-zhou and Yue-zhou. In February, during the fourth year of 
the Jian-yan reign, early in 1131, all the officials of the government were 
released from their posts. We went to Qu-zhou, and then that May, now 
the first year of the Shao-xing reign, we returned to Yue-zhou, and in 1132 
back again to Hang-zhou. When my husband had been gravely ill, a certain 
academician, Zhang Fei-qing, had visited him with a jade pot—actually it 
wasn’t really jade but alabaster. I have no idea who started the story, but 
there was a false rumor that they had been discussing presenting it to the 
Jin as a tribute gift. I also learned that someone had made formal charges in 
the matter. 1 was terrified and dared say nothing, but I took all the bronze 
vessels and such things in the household and was ready to turn them over 
to the imperial court. But by the time I reached Yue-zhou, the court had 
already gone on to Si-ming. I didn’t dare keep these things in the household 
any longer, so I sent them along with the manuscripts to Shan. Later when 
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the imperial army was rounding up defeated enemy troops, I heard that 
these had all been taken into the household of General Li. That “solitary 
pile of leftovers," of which I spoke, had now been reduced by about fifty or 
sixty percent. All that remained were six or so baskets of books, paintings, 
ink and inkstones that I hadn't been able to part with. I always kept these 
under my bed and opened them only with my own hands. At Gui-ji, I chose 
lodging in a cottage belonging to a local named Zhong. Suddenly one night 
someone made off with five of the baskets through a hole in the wall. I was 
terribly upset and offered a substantial reward to get them back. Two days 
later, Zhong Fu-hao next door produced eighteen of the scrolls and asked 
for a reward. By that I knew that the thief was not far away. I tried every 
means I could, but 1 still couldn't get hold of the rest. I have now learned 
that they were all purchased by the Circuit Fiscal Supervisor Wu Yue. Now 
seventy or eighty percent of that “solitary pile of leftovers" is gone. 1 still 
have a few volumes from three or four sets, none complete, and some very 
ordinary pieces of calligraphy, yet I treasure them as if I were protecting 
my own head—foolish person that I am! 

Nowadays when I chance to look over these books, it’s like meeting 
old friends. And I recall when my husband was in the hall called “Calm 
Governance" in Lai-zhou: He had first finished binding the volumes, 
making title slips of rue leaves to keep out insects and tie ribbons of blue 
silk, binding ten juan into one volume. Every day in the evening when 
the office clerks had gone home, he would do editorial collations on two 
juan and write a colophon for one inscription. Of those two thousand 
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inscriptions, colophons were written on five hundred and two. It is so sad— 
today the ink of his writing seems still fresh, but the trees on his grave have 
grown to an armspan in girth. 


Long ago when the city of Jiang-ling fell, Xiao Yi, Emperor Yuan of the 
Liang, did not regret the fall of his kingdom, yet destroyed his books and 
paintings [unwilling to see them fall into the hands of his conquerors]. 
When his capital at Jiang-du was sacked, Yang Guang, Emperor Yang of 
the Sui, wasn't concerned with his own death, only with recovering his 
books [demonstrated when his spirit overturned the boat in which they were 
being transported so that he could have his library in the land of the dead]. 
It must be that the passions of human nature cannot be forgotten, even 
standing between life and death. Or perhaps it is Heaven's will that beings 
as insignificant as ourselves are not fit to enjoy such superb creatures.' 
Or perhaps the dead too have consciousness, and they still treasure such 
things and give them their devoted attention, unwilling to leave them in 
the world of the living. How hard they are to obtain and how easy to lose! 
From the time 1 was eighteen [two years younger than Lu Ji was supposed 
to have been when he wrote “The Poetic Exposition on Literature"] until 
now at the age of fifty-two [two years after the age at which Qu Bo-yu 
realized the error of his earlier life]—a span of more than thirty years— 
how much calamity, how much gain and loss have I witnessed! When there 
is possession, there must be loss of possession; when there is a gathering 
together, there must be a scattering—this is the constant principle in things. 
Someone loses a bow; another person finds a bow; what's so special in 
that? The reason why I have recorded this story from beginning to end in 
such detail is to let it serve as a warning for scholars and collectors in later 
generations. 
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Written on the first of October of the second year of the Shao-xing reign [1132], 
by Li Qing-zhao. 
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On the eighth day of the month [November 17, 1170], after the fifth watch 
[3:00-5:00 AM], we cast off and sailed through the Hsia-lao Pass. 1 Lining 
both sides of the river were a thousand peaks and myriad ridges. Some 
arose challenging each other; some stood alone, towering over the others; 
some were crumbling and about to collapse on those below; some were 
so lofty that they seemed about to fall; some were filled with horizontal 
cracks; and some had vertical crevices. There were protrusions and there 
were hollows and there were fissures—their forms were so strange that 
they could not be fully described. At the beginning of winter, the viridian 
color of the grass and trees had not faded. Looking off to the west, the 
layered mountains formed palace gate-towers. A river flowed out from 
between them, and this is called "Hsia-lao Stream.” Ou-yang Hsiu wrote a 
poem entitled "Hsia-lao Ferry,” which goes: 
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As we entered the gorges, 

mountains gradually wound about us; 

As we moved through the rapids, 

the mountains grew ever more numerous." 


He was referring to this place. We tied the boat up and I went with my sons 
and the Buddhist master Liao-cheng to see the Cave of the Three Travelers. 
We climbed stone steps for less than a mile; some were so steep that we 
couldn’t get a foothold. The cave was as large as a three-room house. There 
was an opening through which one could pass, but it was dark, steep, and 
dangerous—quite frightening. We wound around the mountain’s waist and 
had to crouch down as we passed below a cliff. We could barely walk to 
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the mouth of the cave. However, we could view below a stream, a pond, 
and stone cliffs more than one hundred feet high as the sound of the water 
frightened us. There was one more cave, with a wall in back, which was 
large enough to dwell in. Stalactites had built up over many years, which 
hung perpendicular down to the ground like pillars. Just above the entrance 
was carved an inscription that said: 


Huang Ta-lin. his younger brother T’ing-chien, together with Hsin 
Hung and his son Ta-fang,' visited on the date hsin-hai in the third 
month of the second year of the Shao-sheng era [April 22, 1095]. 

Alongside on the rock wall was carved: 

Ou-yang Yung-shu of 1-ling 4 visited on the tenth day of the seventh 
month in the fourth year of the Ching-yu era [August 23, 1037]. 

A character was missing afterward. It further said, “Judge Ting...,” with 
a few characters missing afterward. “Ting” was Ting Pao-ch’en, 5 whose 
courtesy name was Yuan-chen. The two characters below “Ting” seemed 
barely visible but did not resemble “Yuan-chen.” Moreover, the inscription 
signed “Ou-yang Yung-shu” only mentioned I-ling: It did not indicate that 
he was the magistrate there/ 1 Outside the cave in the stream was a fallen 
rock lying on its side, on which was inscribed: 



Huang T’ing-chien, his younger brother Shu-hsiang, son Hsiang, 
nephew Ch'ing, and the monk T'ang-lii traveled here. When we 
viewed the old inscription dated “ hsin-hai ,” it was like something out 
of a dream. Inscribed on the day keng-yin in the third month of the 
first year of the Chien-chung ching-kuo era [April 29, 1101]. 

Huang T’ing-chien, though, was banished to CITien-nan and passed this 
way in i-hai, the second year of the Shao-sheng era [1095-1096], so stating 
the year as “ hsin-hai ” was a mistake. We moored at Stone Tablet Gorge/ 
In a cave there is a rock resembling an old man holding a fishing pole, 
which almost seems like the real thing. 
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On the ninth day of the month [November 18, 1170], it was snowing 
slightly as we passed through Fan Gorge.' The layers of mountains 
overlapped each other just like panels of a folding fan, so I suspect it 
derived its name from this. We climbed to Toad Rock. 10 This is where the 
"Fourth Finest Spring in the World” mentioned in A Ranking of Waters, 
is located." The “toad” was at the foot of a mountain, facing the river. Its 
head, nose, throat, and neck bore an exact resemblance, while its back had 
bumps that were quite realistic. How clever natural creation is! Entering 
from along its back, one comes across a cave whose rock is green and 
moist. A spring tinkled— “ling-ling” It flowed out from the cave and 
dripped down into the river through the toad's mouth and nose in a beaded 
curtain of water. On this day it was extremely cold, and the top of the 
cliffs were covered with snow, yet the cave was as warm as springtime. 
The rock and the cave stood opposite each other. Slightly to the west was 
a peak standing alone, piercing the clouds. It is called “Celestial Pillar 
Peak." From here on, the mountains leveled out slightly, but along the 
river huge rocks were piled up as far as the eye could see, looking as if 
they had been dredged up from a canal. In the evening we stayed at the Ox 
Temple, 1 " where the mountains again rose high. Many villagers came to 
sell us tea and vegetables. Among them were women who wore kerchiefs 
of black cloth decorated with patterns of white flowers, yet their skin was 
very white, and their accent was fairly correct. However, the tea was like 
twigs and grass, so bitter in taste that it was undrinkable. The temple is 
called “Responsive Spirit,” and it enshrines the god who was given the 
title “Marquis of Blessings and Protection,” both named according to an 
imperial decree during the Shao-hsing era [1131-1162]. Below it were 
the Rapids of Unrighteousness. Scattered rocks blocked the middle of the 
current; looking at it, 1 felt danger ahead. Yet as our boat passed through 
I was not overly concerned, no doubt thanks to the marvelous skill of the 
boatman. A legend says that a god accumulated merit by helping the Hsia 
ruler Yii control the river, so he is sacrificed to here. Stone horses stand to 
the right and left of the gate, each rather unimpressive, small in size, and 
covered by a little roof. The horse on the right is without his left ear, a fact 
that was noticed by Ou-yang Hsiu. 1 ' A grove of trees behind the temple 
seemed to be tung-ching evergreens, 14 but they weren't. No one knew 
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what they were called. The fallen leaves have black veins and resemble the 
seal-style characters on Taoist charms. Each leaf is unique, and my sons 
collected a number of them. The poem by Ou-yang Hsiu was engraved in 
stone inside the temple. There was also an envoi by Chang Wen-chung, 15 
which said: 


How mighty the ox 

with his great spiritual power. 

He called giant rocks here, 

hundreds, thousands, millions of them, 
like swords and halberds, like teeth. 

Piled-up tall beside the river, 

they block and agitate the waves, 
perilous beyond measure. 

They threaten the boatmen, 

who are so frightened they lose color. 

They kill lambs and offer up wine, 
sacrificing at the temple 
for the past thousand years. 
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His Excellency Chang’s idea seems to be that the god piled up the rocks to 
block the flow in order to threaten man and extort sacrifices. If this was the 
god’s real intent, how could there have been such august sacrifices to him 
for a thousand years? No doubt, this theory is far-fetched. In the evening, 
the boatman told us not to strike the watch, saying, “There are many tigers 
in the hills about the temple and they come out when they hear the sound 
of drums.” 


(Translated by Richard E. Strassberg) 
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A Climb up Mount Omei 1 (Excerpts) 


[Sixth lunar month] twenty-fifth day [July 22, 1177]: Set out from Omei 
town. Leaving by the West Gate, we began climbing the mountain and 
passed the two monasteries of Benevolent Fortune and Universal Security, 
White River Manor, and Shu Village Way-stop. After twelve tricents came 
to Dragon Spirit Hall. From here on, mountain torrents ripped and roared; 
shady forests stood mighty and deep. Took a brief rest at Avatamsaka 
Monastery. Then crossed Green Bamboo Bridge, Omei’s New Abbey, 
Crossroad, Plum Tree Bank, West Dragon Hall, and reached Central Peak 
Monastery. The monastery has a Samantabhadra Gallery wreathed by a 
circle of seventeen peaks. It nestles against White Cliff Peak. The highest 
of the peaks rising prominently on the right is called Shout-and-response 
Peak. Below is the retreat of Mao Chen the Venerated One—a place 
rarely visited by man. Sun Ssu-miao lived in seclusion on Mount Omei. 
When Mao Chen was here he often shouted and responded back and forth 
with Sun Ssu-miao from this spot, or so it is said. Left the monastery and 
passed the two precipices of Camphor-wood and Ox Heart as well as the 
latter-named monastery and crossroad. Then we reached the Twin Stream 
Bridges. The jumbled mountains hereabout huddle together like standing 
screens. There are two mountains opposite one another, each of which 
produces a stream. Side by side they flow to the base of the bridge. Their 
rocky channels are several tens of fathoms deep. With dark waters of deep 
green hue, the soaring torrents spurt foamy snowcaps as they race beyond 
the bridges and then pass into a high thicket. Several tens of paces from 
there the two streams form into one and then plunge into a great ravine. 
The waters in the abyss, still and deep, clear and pure, disperse to form 
stream rapids. All the small stones in the rapids are either multicolored or 
have patterns of green on a white background. The pale yellow hue of the 
water complements the colors of the stones, making the rapids look like an 
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outstretched piece of emerald-colored brocade. This scene is not something 
that could be captured in a sketch. When the sunlight of dawn shines on 
the water and rocks, a shimmering brilliance emits from the surface of the 
stream that reflects off the cliffs and ravines. Tradition says this is a “Minor 
Manifestation” of the Noble Master [or Samantabhadra]. As for Ox Heart 
Monastery, when Chi-yeh, 3 Master of the Tripitaka, was returning home 
from the Western Regions he was going to found a sect here. He came upon 
two rocks poised against one another on the bank of the stream. He picked 
up one of them, in which there was an eyelike hole that ran straight through 
to its base. Chi-yeh regarded it as something precious and auspicious. To 
this day it still is housed in the monastery. The river here is thus named 
“Precious Manifestation Stream.” From here we climbed some precipitous 
stone steps and passed the Bodhisattva Gallery. On the road there was a 
sign that read: “the Empire’s Great Mount Omei.” Then we reached the 
White River Samantabhadra Monastery. Every step along the way from the 
town to here is nothing but steep hillsides for more than forty tricents. Only 
now are we beginning to climb the foothills of the crested peaks. 

Twenty-sixth day [July 23, 1177]: Spent the night at White River Monastery. 
It was raining heavily, so we could not ascend the mountain. Paid a visit 
to the bronze statue of the Noble Master Samantabhadra. It was cast in 
Ch'eng-tu by imperial decree at the beginning of the dynasty. Among the 
gifts conferred on the statue by the courts of the emperors T’ai-tsung, 4 
Chen-tsung," and Jen-tsung 6 are more than one hundred scrolls of texts of 
imperial authorship, a seven-jeweled headdress, a gemmy necklace of gold 
and pearls, a Buddhist’s cassock, a gold and silver urn, an alms bowl, a 
makeup case, a censer, an incense spoon, joss sticks, a fruit plate, a bronze 
bell, a drum, a gong, a stone chime, “foamy” tea, 7 a pagoda, and a chih- 
mushroom. s There are also many other items conferred on the statue by 
the Empress during the Ch'ung-ning reign, 4 such as pennants embroidered 
with gold coins and pennants woven with red silk. Among these treasures 
is a Buddhist cassock of red silk with purple embroidery conferred by the 
Emperor Jen-tsung. On it are proclamations written in the emperor’s own 
hand that read: “Buddha’s Dharma is enduring and exalted;” “The Dharma 
Wheel is forever turning;” “May the Empire be mighty, the people secure. 
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winds favorable, and rains opportune;” "‘May spears and pikes be forever at 
rest;” "‘May the people know peace and joy;” “May sons and grandsons be 
abundant;” “May all living beings reach to the opposite shore of salvation.” 
“Recorded and signed by the emperor in the Hall of Prosperity and Peace 
on the seventeenth day of the tenth month in the seventh year of the Chia- 
yu reign [November 20, 1062].” Next we reached the monastery’s Sutra 
Depository, which is a treasure depository built by artisans from the 
Directorate of Manufacturing dispatched here by the Imperial Court. The 
front of the depository is a gate-tower. Smaller towers flank it on both 
sides. The gate-tower’s nails and hinges are all made of jade-stone, and are 
extremely well crafted and amazingly extravagant. Tradition says they are 
modeled exactly after the style of the main gate in the National Capital. 10 The 
sutras here were produced in Ch’eng-tu. They use blue, weighty paper with 
characters written in liquid silver. At the head of each scroll is a picture 
painted in liquid gold. Each picture covers the events in one scroll. A wheel 
sign" and objects such as small bells and pestles are embroidered on the 
outside covers of the sutras, as well as expressions such as ""Peace in the 
Empire!” and “Long Live the Emperor!” which are placed amid patterns of 
dense flowers and elaborate foliage. Today one no longer sees this type of 
embroidery pattern. Next we reached the Hall of the Three Thousand Iron 
Buddhas. We were told that Samantabhadra resides on this mountain, and 
that a company of three thousand disciples live with him. Thus, they built 
these Buddhas. The casting is very plain and simple. On this day we set out 
offerings and prayed to the Noble Master [or Samantabhadra], begging for 
three days of fine, clear skies so we could climb the mountain. 
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Twenty-seventh Jay [July 24, 1177]: It was a clear, beautiful day and so 
we began our ascent to the upper peak. From here to the Luminous Form 
Monastery and Seven Treasure Cliff on the peak’s crest is another sixty 
tricents. The distance there from the level terrain in the town is probably no 
less than one hundred tricents. Moreover, no longer do we find any stone- 
step paths. Timbers have been cut and made into a long ladder, which is 
fastened into the cliff wall. One ascends the mountain by crawling up it. 1 
submit that of all the mountains to climb in the empire, none matches this 
one in danger and height. As strong yeomen supported my sedan-chair in 
its forced ascent, thirty mountain lads drew it upward while they advanced 
pulling on a huge rope. My fellow travelers made use of the “ladder sedan- 
chairs" on the mountain. 1 We left the White River Monastery through a 
side gate and then ascended to Touching Heart Mountain. It is said to be so 
steep that it makes climbers’ feet and knees touch their hearts and bosoms. 
Passed Thatch Pavilion Point, Small Stone Thunder, the Greater and 
Lesser Deep Gullies, Camel Precipice, and the Clustered Bamboo Way- 
stop. Generally, when one speaks of a way-stop, they mean a one-room 
wooden structure facing the road. If there are travelers about to climb the 
mountain, monks at the monastery first dispatch men ahead to boil water 
at a way-stop so that a hot, steamy meal will await the travelers. Next we 
passed Peak Gate, Arhat Way-stop, the Greater and Lesser Supports and 
Lifts, Illusory Joy and Delight, Tree Bark Village, Monkey’s Ladder, and 
Thunder Cavern Flat. Generally, when one speaks of a fiat, they mean a 
place where one can more or less find a foothold. As for Thunder Cavern, 
the path here is on a steep cliff ten thousand rods high. There is a breach in 
the stone steps. If you spy down through it into the murky, black depths, it 
seems like a cavern. Tradition says that a divine dragon lives in a deep pool 
down there. In all, there are seventy-two caverns here. If there is a drought, 
people pray for rain at the third cavern. At first, they cast down perfumes 
and silks. If the dragon does not respond with rain, they then cast down 
dead swine and worn-out women’s shoes, which are meant to excite and 
arouse him. Often, thunder and wind then suddenly burst forth. Most of the 
so-called fleecy clouds above the Luminous and Bright Cliff on the peak' 
s summit are produced in this cavern. Passed New Way-stop, Eighty-four 
Switchbacks, and Teak Tree Flat. As for the teak tree, its frame and leaves 
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arc similar to those of the tobira shrub. They also resemble the red bayberry 
tree. Their blossoms are red and white, and they bloom between spring and 
summer. Teak trees are found only on this mountain. I first saw them when 
we had reached halfway up the mountain. But when you get here, they are 
everywhere. For the most part, the plants, trees, birds, and insects on Mount 
Omei are not found anywhere else in the world. I certainly heard about this 
long ago. Today 1 personally verified it. I came here during the last month 
of summer. A few days ago there was a heavy snowfall. The tree leaves 
were still marked with mottled patterns of snow. As for the extraordinary 
vegetation, examples would be the hydrangea, which here is deep 
purple, the morning glory, which here is several times the usual size, and 
the knotweed, which here is pale green. 1 heard that in springtime the 
extraordinary flowers are especially numerous. But in that season the 
mountain is cold, so few people are able to become acquainted with them. 
As for the extraordinary plants and leaves, their numbers are also beyond 
calculation. The mountain is high and windy. Trees do not grow well here. 
Their branches all droop down. Ancient mosses, like disheveled hair, hang 
loosely and laxly from treetops, drooping to the ground, several yards long. 
There are, as well, pagoda pines that resemble conifers in shape, but their 
needles are round and slender. They are also unable to grow tall. Layer 
upon layer, they turn and twist upward like a pagoda. When you get to the 
mountain’s summit they are especially numerous. Furthermore, there are 
absolutely no birds here, probably because the mountain is so lofty that 
they cannot fly up this high. 
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From Teak Tree Flat we went on to pass Longing-for-the-Buddha Pavilion, 
Tender Grass Flat, and Foot-washing Stream. Then we reached our 
destination, the Luminous Form Monastery on the peak’s summit. This 
monastery is also a wooden structure with several tens of rooms. No one 
was staying there. Inside there is a Minor Hall of Samantabhadra. We 
had begun our ascent in the mao double-hour [5:00-7:00 AM]. When we 
reached here it was already past the shen double-hour [3:00-5:00 PM]. 
At first, I wore my summer garments, but it gradually got colder as we 
climbed higher. When we reached the Eighty-four Switchbacks, it quickly 
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turned cold. By the time we got to the summit of the mountain, 1 hastily 
put on two layers of wadded jackets, over which 1 added a fur cloak and 
a fur robe. This exhausted all the clothes stored in my trunk. I wrapped 
my head with a double-layered scarf and put on some felt boots. Still, I 
couldn't stop shivering and trembling. Then we burned some coals and sat 
stiffly as we pressed against the brazier. On the summit of the mountain 
there is a spring. If you boil rice in the spring water it will not cook. It just 
disintegrates into something like fine sand. One cannot cook things in the 
icy, snowy juices of ten thousand antiquities! I knew about this before. I 
had some water in an earthenware pot brought up from the lower reaches 
of the mountain, which was barely enough for myself. 

A short time later we braved the cold and climbed to the Heavenly 
Immortal Bridge. Reached the Luminous and Bright Cliff. We burned 
incense in a small hall covered with a roof made of tree bark. Wang Chan- 
shu. 1 ' the Vice Grand Councilor, once put tiles on the roof but they were 
worn away by snow and frost. Without fail, the tiles crumble to pieces 
within a year. Later he changed the roof back to tree bark, which on the 
contrary can last two or three years. Someone told us that “Buddha’s 
Manifestation" [or “Buddha Light"] only comes out during the wu double¬ 
hour [11:00 AM-L00 PM]. Since it was already past the shen double¬ 
hour, we thought it might be best to return to our lodgings and come back 
the next day. Just as we pondered our decision, clouds suddenly emerged 
from the gorge to the side and below the cliff, which is Thunder Cavern 
Mountain. The clouds marched in columns like the Imperial Honor Guard. 
When they met with the cliff, the clouds halted for a short while. On top 
of the clouds there appeared a great globe of light with concentric coronas 
of various colors in several layers positioned opposite one another. In the 
middle was a watery, inky reflection that looked like the Immortal Sage [or 
Samantabhadra] riding an elephant. After the time it takes to drink a cup 
of tea, the light disappeared. But off to the side appeared yet another light 
just like the first one. In an instant it too disappeared. In the clouds there 
were two shafts of golden light that shot across into the belly of the cliff. 
People also call this a “Minor Manifestation." At sunset all the cloud forms 
scattered. The mountains in the four directions fell silent. At the yi night- 
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watch [9:00-11:00 PM] the lamps came out. 14 They teemed everywhere 
below the cliff—tens of thousands of them filling our gaze. The night was 
so cold that we couldn’t stay outside for too long. 

Twenty-eighth day [July 25, 1177]: Again we climbed up to the cliff to 
view and gaze at the sights. Behind the cliff are the ten thousand folds of 
the Min Mountains. Not far to the north is [Little] Tile-roof Mountain, 
which is in Ya county. Not far to the south is Big Tile-roof Mountain, 
which is near Nanchao. 1 " In shape it looks just like a single tile-roofed 
house. On Little Tile-roof Mountain there is also a luminous form called 
the Pratyeka-Buddha Manifestation. Behind all these mountains are the 
Snow Mountains 16 of the Western Regions. Their jagged and cragged peaks 
seem carved and pared, in all number in the tens and hundreds. When the 
first light of day shines on them, their snowy hue is piercing and bright, 
like glistening silver amid the dazzling and resplendent light of dawn. 
From ancient times down to today, these snows have never melted. The 
mountains stretch and sweep into India and other alien lands, for who 
knows how many thousands of tricents. Gazing at them now, they seem 
spread out on a little tea-table right before my eyes. This magnificent, 
surpassing view tops everything I have seen in my life. 
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We paid a second visit to the hall on the cliff and offered prayers. Suddenly 
a dense fog arose in the four directions, turning everything completely 
white. A monk said: ‘‘This is the Silver World.” A short time later, there was 
a heavy downpour and the dense fog retreated. The monk said: “This is the 
rain that cleanses the cliff. Buddha is about to make a Great Manifestation.” 
The fleecy clouds again spread out below the cliff, gathered thickly, 
and mounted upward to within a few yards of the cliff edge, where they 
abruptly halted. The cloud tops were as smooth as a jade floor. From time 
to time raindrops flew by. I looked down into the cliff's belly, and there was 
a great globe of light lying outstretched on a flat cloud. The outer corona 
was in three layers, each of which had blue, yellow, red, and green hues. In 
the very center of the globe was a hollow of concentrated brightness. Each 
of us onlookers saw our forms in the hollow and bright spot, without the 
slightest detail hidden, just as if we were looking in a mirror. If you raise a 
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hand or move a foot, the reflection does likewise. And yet you will not see 
the reflection of the person standing right next to you. The monk said: “This 
is the Body-absorbing Light.” When the light disappeared, winds arose 
from the mountains in front and the clouds scurried about. In the wind 
and clouds there again appeared a huge, globular form of light. It spanned 
several mountains, exhausting every possible color and blending them 
into a beautiful array. The plants and trees on the peaks and ridges were 
so fresh and alluring, so gorgeous and striking, that you could not look at 
them directly. When the clouds and fogs have scattered and only this light 
remains shining, people call it a “Clear-sky Manifestation.” Generally, 
when the Buddha Light is about to appear it must first spread out some 
clouds—this is the so-called Fleecy-cotton World. The light form depends 
on the clouds to make its appearance. If it does not depend on the clouds, 
it is called a “Clear-sky Manifestation,” which is extremely rare. After 
the time it takes to eat a meal, the light gradually moves off, traversing 
the mountains and heading off westward. If you look back to the left, on 
Thunder Cavern Mountain another light appears like the first one but a 
little smaller. After a short while, it too flies off and beyond the mountains. 
When the light reaches the level countryside, it makes a special point 
of circling back into direct alignment with the cliff. Its color and shape 
change completely, turning into a golden bridge that somewhat resembles 
Suspended Rainbow Bridge on the Wu River. 1 But the ends of this bridge 
have purple clouds holding them up. In general, the cloud forms clear away 
between the wu and wei double-hours [11:00 AM-3:00 PM]. This is called 
“Closing the Cliff.” Only the “Golden Bridge Manifestation” waits until 
after they// double-hour [5:00-7:00 PM] before it disappears. 
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(Translated by James M. Hargett) 
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The Mountain a Hundred Chang High 1 


After ascending the Mountain a Hundred Chang High for about a mile, 
I peered down to the right at a deep valley and braced myself on the left 
against an overhanging cliff. Stones had been stacked to form stairs. I 
climbed all ten or so of them. The scenic beauty of the mountain began 
from here. 



I followed more stairs eastward and encountered a small stream; a rock 
bridge spanned it. Everywhere were aged vines and ancient trees. Although 
it was the height of summer, it was not hot, even at noon-time. The water 
was completely clear and deep. It splashed down from higher up with 
splattering sounds—“ chien-chien .” I crossed the rock bridge, followed 
alongside two cliffs, winding my way higher until I reached the outer 
gate of a temple. It was a small building with three rooms, hardly capable 
of accommodating ten or so people. Still, from the front it surveyed the 
stream below; in back, it faced a rock pond. Wind comes wafting through 
two gorges all day long without respite. Inside the gate, one passes over a 
pond by another rock bridge. Crossing it and turning northward, 1 climbed 
up many stone steps to arrive at the temple. The temple itself was an old 
building of several rooms—small, low, cramped, and narrow—not much 
to look at. Only its western pavilion offered a scenic view. Water flows 
out from the valley to the west, then through a fissure in the rock, and 
shoots out from beneath the pavilion. Southward, it meets the stream from 
the valley to the east and flows into the pond. When it leaves the pond, 
it becomes the small stream mentioned earlier. The pavilion occupies a 
position upstream, just where the onrushing water and steep rocks confront 
each other, a most enjoyable site. But a wall was built behind it, so there 
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is nothing further to see. I spent the night upstairs in the pavilion alone. 
Below my bed was the gurgling of water— u chan-chan ”—throughout the 
evening. After a long while, the sounds became increasingly melancholy; it 
was all quite charming. 

Exiting through the temple gate eastward ten or so paces, I came upon 
a rock terrace. Below, it extended to a steep cliff, which was deep, dark, 
dangerous, and inaccessible. I gazed to the southeast through a dense grove 
and saw a cascade from a rock cave in front shoot out into the air and then 
drop down for several tens of feet. The foam was like scattering pearls 
and exhaled mist: As the sunlight illuminated it, the luster was so striking 
that I couldn't look at it directly. The terrace occupies an open spot on the 
southwest of the mountain. In front it greets Reed Peak Mountain, 2 whose 
single peak soars handsomely while for several hundred // about peaks and 
pinnacles, high and low, one by one, are displayed before one's eyes. As the 
sun drew near to the mountains on the west, its twilight rays glowed across 
the sky. Purple and emerald green intermingled—an indescribable sight. 
When I arose at dawn and looked down below, white clouds formed a river 
rising and falling like waves in the ocean. All the mountains, far and near, 
protruded through the middle. They seemed to fly and float, back and forth, 
now surging, now engulfed. In but a short while, a myriad transformations 
occurred. East of the terrace, the path ended. Local people have cut stairs 
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into the rock in order to pass. They have placed a shrine to the east of it. In 
times of drought, they offer up prayers to it. Those who are frightened by 
the dangerous steepness dare not cross, though beyond this point there is 
nothing more worth viewing on the mountain anyway. 

I traveled here with Liu Ch'ung-fu, Liu P'ing-fu,' Lu Shu-ching, and my 
cousin Hsu Chou-pin. We all wrote poems to mark the scenic spots. I also 
wrote this description of the sequence of sights. Those most worth viewing 
are the stone stairs, the small stream, the temple gate, the rock terrace, the 
West Pavilion, and the cascade. Because these places are so distinctive, I 
composed a short poem to record each one and offer them to my fellow 
travelers as well as to those who would like to journey here but cannot. 
Recorded on the Day, in the Month of the Year. 

(Translated by Richard E. Strassberg) 
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Portraits 


It has always been considered first-class work in portrait painting, even 
for the most skilful artist, when the result is a likeness, more or less exact, 
of the mere features. Such skill is now possessed by Kuo Kung-ch’en; 
but what is still more marvelous, he catches the very expression, and 
reproduces, as it were, the inmost mind of his model. 

I had already heard much of him from a couple of friends; however, on my 
sending for him, he did not make his appearance until this year. Thereupon, 
a number of the gentlemen of the neighborhood set themselves to test his 
skill. Sometimes the portrait would be perfect; sometimes perhaps a little 
less so; but in all cases a marked likeness was obtained, and in point of 
expression of individual character the artist showed powers of a very high 
order. I myself sat for two portraits, one large and the other small; and 
it was quite a joke to see how accurately he reproduced my coarse ugly 
face and my vulgar rustic turn of mind, so that even those who had only 
heard of, but had never seen me, knew at once for whom the portraits were 
intended. 



I was just then about to start on my travels—eastwards, to the confines 
of Shantung; westwards, to the turbid waters of the Tung-f ing Lake; 
northwards, to the quiet home of the old recluse, T’ao Yuan-ming—after 
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which I contemplated retirement from public life. And I thought how much 
I should like to bring back with me portraits of the various great and good, 
but unknown, men 1 might be fortunate enough to meet with on the way. But 
Kuo missed his parents at this time of the year, and he could not venture upon 
such a long journey, for which I felt very sorry. So at parting, 1 gave him this 
document. 1 

(Translated by Herbert A. Giles ) 
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Observing the Tidal Bore 


The tidal bore on the Che River 1 is one of the great sights of the world. 
It reaches its full force from the sixteenth to the eighteenth of the month. 
When it begins to arise far away at Ocean Gate, 2 it appears but a silver 
thread; but as it gradually approaches, it becomes a wall of jade, a snow¬ 
laden ridge, bordering the sky on its way. Its gigantic roar is like thunder 
as it convulses, shakes, dashes, and shoots forth, swallowing up the sky 
and inundating the sun, for its force is supremely vigorous. Yang Wan-Ii 
described this in a poem: 

The ocean surges silver to form a wall; 

The river spreads jade to gird the waist.’ 

As in every year, the governor of the capital appeared at the Che River 
Pavilion 4 to inspect the navy. Warships in the hundreds were arrayed along 
both banks. Suddenly, they all rushed to divide into "quintuple formation.” 
Moreover, there was equitation, banner waving, spear juggling, and sword 
dancing while afloat, just as on land. In an instant, yellow smoke arose 
on all sides, and people could barely see each other. The explosions on 
the water were deafening and earthshaking; the sounds were like those of 
mountains collapsing. When the smoke dispersed and the waves calmed, 
there was not a trace of a hull: All the "enemy ships” had been burned by 
fire and had disappeared under the waves. 
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There were several hundred youngsters of Wu who were expert at 
swimming. They had loosened their hair and had tattoos on their bodies. In 
their hands they held colored banners some twenty feet in size and raced 
against each other with the utmost exertion, swimming against the current, 
floating and sinking in the leviathan waves a myriad yew high. Their leaping 
bodies executed a hundred different movements without getting the tail of 
the banners even slightly wet—this was how they showed off their skill. 
Prominent commoners and high officials competed to bestow silver prizes. 

Up and down along the river banks for more than three miles, pearls, jade, 
gauze, and silk flooded the eyes; horses and carriages clogged the roads. 
Every kind of food and drink cost double the normal price, and yet, where 
viewing tents were rented out, not a bit of ground was left for even a mat. 
The palace viewed the scene, as customary, from Nature's Picture." From 
this high terrace, the bird's-eye view made it all appear as if in the palm of 
one's hand. The people of the capital gazed up at the yellow canopies and 
feathery fans above in the empyrean, just as if it were the Flute Terrace or 
the Island of P'eng-lai. h 

(Translated by Richard E. Strassberg) 
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Notes 



Record of Drunk-land 

1. This statement to be based upon imagination only. 

2. Originally used for rudimentary arithmetic, and popularly 
exaggerated into a method of government. 

3. “Now here are Hsi and Ho. They have entirely subverted their 
virtue and are sunk and lost in wine. They have violated the duties of their 
office, and left their posts. They have been the first to allow the regulations 
of heaven to get into disorder, putting far from them their proper business. 
On the first day of the last month the sun and moon did not meet 
harmoniously. The blind musicians beat their drums; the inferior officers 
and common people bustled and ran about.” Legge’s Chinese Classics. Vol. 
111. p. 165. 

4. From which whisky had been distilled. 


Preface to “Ascending the Pavilion of King T’eng in Hung- 
chou on an Autumn Day for a Parting Feast” 


1. Yii-chang and Hung-chou are two different names for the same 
place that was located in north central Kiangsi, not far south of P’o-yang 
Lake. 

2. Southernmost of the five sacred mountains of China, it would 
have been to the southwest of the pavilion in Hunan. 

3. South of Chiu-chiang in Kiangsi, it would have been to the north 
of the pavilion. 

4. A powerful southern kingdom during the Warring States period. 

5. Constellations. 



6. Ch'en (?-168) was serving as Prefect of YQ-chang when this 
incident supposedly occurred. 

7. Literatus Meng and General Wang are contrasting paradigms of 

talent. 

8. This would date the farewell feast on the ninth of the ninth 
month which would be the Double Ninth Festival. 

9. Southwest of Hung-chou in Hunan. 

10. King Hsiao of Liang, the second son of Emperor Wen of the Han 
dynasty, built a pleasure garden at Sui-yang in Honan where a coterie of the 
most famous rhapsody writers of the day gathered. One of them was Mei 
Ch'eng. 

11. T’ao Ch'ien was magistrate of P’eng-tse in Kiangsi and a famous 

toper. 

12. The famous general Ts’ao Ts’ao was enfeoffed here. Toward the 
end of the Chien-an reign period (196-219) of the Han dynasty, his sons, 
Ts'ao P'i and Ts'ao Chih and other illustrious poets of the age would enjoy 
themselves in the Yen-hsi garden there. 

13. The capital of the T'ang dynasty, which was far to the north. 

14. A reference to Shao-hsing, the intellectual and political seat of 
power in the south. 

15. Feng T’ang’s true virtue and ability were recognized only very 
late in his life, at an age when such recognition was of little practical value 
to him. 

16. Li Kuang (?-l 19 BC) was an illustrious general who, through ill 
fortune, did not receive the recognition he deserved. 

17. A brilliant scholar who was slandered by jealous officials and 
banished to the south as tutor of the king of Ch’ang-sha. 

18. A fanner-recluse and poet sought by Emperor Chang (r. 76-88) 
who preferred to hire himself out as a huller of rice rather than enter public 
life. 

19. A reference to a well-known parable in the Chaang Tzu about 
the immediate urgency of a desperate request. 

20. An upright official of the later Han dynasty. 

21. Juan Chi was a man given to strange behavior. Among other 
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eccentricities, he would get in a chariot and drive oft'by himself when the 
urge took him. Leaving the beaten track, he would go on and on until he 
could go no farther, upon which he would cry pitifully. 

22. Chung Chun (140-113 BC) was a precocious official who 
volunteered to go on a difficult mission to Annam. 

23. As a youth, Tsung Ch’ueh was asked by his uncle what his 
ambition was. He replied that he wanted to mount a far-ranging wind to 
subdue a thousand miles of waves. 

24. Hsieh Hsiian (343-388) declared as a youth that people desire 
worthy descendants because they are like “iris and orchid or a jade tree" 
growing in one’s courtyard. 

25. An allusion to the oft-repeated story of Mencius’ mother 
moving thrice in order to find the ideal neighborhood for the benefit of her 
son. 

26. “Once Confucius was standing alone when his son, Li, came 
hurrying across the courtyard. Confucius asked him: fc Have you learned The 
Classic of Odes yet?’ Li replied that he had not. fc If you do not study The 
Classic of Odes, you’ll have nothing to talk about.’ Li withdrew to study 
The Classic of Odes. Sometime later, Confucius was again standing alone 
when Li came hurrying across the courtyard. Confucius asked him: ‘Have 
you learned the RitesT Li replied that he had not. ‘If you do not study the 
Rites , you will have nothing to stand on.’ Li withdrew to study the Rites ” 
(from the Analects). 

27. Emperor Wu of the Han dynasty, on reading Ssu-ma Hsiang- 
ju’s “Mr. Nonentity Rhapsody,’’ lamented that he had not been fortunate 
enough to live at the same time as the author of such a marvelous piece of 
writing. Yang Te-yi, director of the palace kennels, informed him that the 
author was a native of his hometown in Szechwan and still quite alive. The 
emperor, of course, made much of Ssu-ma Hsiang-ju. The name Yang Te- 
yi, as an allusion, thus came to stand for an individual who could introduce 
a talented young writer to an appreciative and influential audience, 
particularly the emperor himself. 

28. A fabulous park owned by the inordinately wealthy Shih Ch’ung 
(249-300). 



29. P’an and Lu, often linked together, were poets of the Western 
Chin period. 

30. The parallel prose preface ends here with an invitation to the 
assembled worthies jointly to compose the poem which follows. 

15 

Letter to Han Ching-chou 

1. Han Ch'ao-tsung’s (686-750) checkered official career included 
a drastic demotion late in life for cowardice in the face of rumors that 
rebels were on the verge of insurrection. 

2. The mention of the Duke of Chou seems to have been a common 
technique in letters such as these. 

3. The famous “dragon gate” through which aspiring candidates for 
preferment had to pass in order to become transformed from small fry into 
adult fish (i.e., officials). 

4. "Not to pride yourself on the rich and noble” is from the ninth 
chapter of the Tao Te Ching. 

5. Li Po, in asking for a chance to show his talents, cannot avoid 
comparing himself to Mao Sui, a follower of the Lord of P’ing-ylian of the 
Chao kingdom during the Warring States period. Mao, though occupying 
an obscure position in his lord’s entourage, volunteered to go to Ch’u in 
search of aid for the relief of the Chao capital, Han-tan, which had been 
surrounded by Ch’in. The Lord of P’ing-yiian was at first reluctant to allow 
Mao the privilege of the mission because he had not distinguished himself 
in the three years he had dwelt with his lord. The situation, said the lord, 
was similar to an awl being placed in a bag. If it were at all sharp, surely it 
would show its tip at once. To this Mao replied that were he really placed in 
the bag of opportunity, his sharpness would allow him to come completely 
out. The expression "Mao Sui introduces himself” has come to be used as 
an epithet to describe one who volunteers for a task that others may have 
thought him less than qualified to perform. We may note that, although 
Mao Sui did indeed “introduce himself,” the metaphor of an awl in a bag 
was originally suggested by the Lord of P’ing-yiian. Mao but elaborated 
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upon it. 

6. Not so. For Li Po to say that he was from Lung-hsi (the 
southeast comer of Kansu) is to make the same sort of claim of aristocratic 
connections that someone with the surname Wang makes when he says that 
he comes from Lang-yeh (the eastern portion of Shantung). Li is known 
to have spent his early years at Ch’ing-lien village of Clr ang-ming district 
in Szechwan, but his ancestry is also generally acknowledged to include 
certain Central Asian connections. The scholarly consensus now would 
appear to be that Li Po was of at least partially Turkic extraction. 

7. Li Po uses the ancient appellation, ChTi Han. 

8. A rough approximation from the “seven (Chinese) feet” in the text. 

9. That is, “in paying this formal call.” 

10. The “untrammeled discourse” (“pure talk" or “unsullied 
discourse”) is a carryover from the epoch of division between the north and 
the south. 

11. This allusion is from A New Account of Tales of the World : 

Huan Hsiian-wu (312-373) was engaged in a northward expedition. 

Yuan Hu (328-376), at this time, was in attendance. He was reprimanded 
and relieved of his office. But when there was a necessity for spreading 
abroad a proclamation. Yuan was called forward and ordered to write while 
leaning against his horse. The pen in his hand did not stop once and, before 
long, seven pages were produced. It was decidedly something worth seeing. 
Wang Tung-t’ing (350-401) was standing nearby and exclaimed at length on 
Yuan’s genius, to which Yuan Hu replied, “It ought to gain some advantage 
for us in a war of words." 

12. A euphemism for “official employment.” 

13. Wang Tzu-shih, alias Wang Yun (137-192), a precocious official 
of the Later Han period. 

14. Hsiin Tz’u-ming, alias Hsiin Shuang (128-190), another noted 
official from the latter part of the Later Han. 

15. Literally, “even before he had descended from his carriage.” 

16. K’ung Wen-chu, alias KYing Jung (153-208), a descendant of 
Confucius in the twentieth generation and an active proponent of the sage’s 
teaching. 



17. Shan Tao (205-283). In his biography in the Chin History , 
we read, “When Shan Tao was serving as the governor of Chi-chou, 
he discerned and elevated men who dwelt in obscurity or who had been 
wronged. He sought out and visited men of virtue and talent.” 

18. His name was Ch’eng-fu but he went by his style. Ts’ui held 
the hereditary title of Duke of Ch’i as well as several posts in the Tang 
government. He was also a drinking companion of Li Po. Little is known 
of the following three individuals. 

19. Two legendary emperors. 

20. Hsueh Chu, an expert at identifying swords, was from Viet, 
and Pien Ho was a man who knew the value of gems—one in particular. 
Both men lived during the Spring and Autumn period of antiquity. The 
translation assumes a pair of hypothetical situations—not that Hsueh Chu 
actually saw Cyan Duckweed or that Pien Ho really knew of Congealed 
Greenness. Li Po does not associate the two connoisseurs with the objects 
normally linked with them (namely, the swords Ch’un-kou and Chan-lu 
on the one hand, and the gem Ho-shih Pi on the other), probably because 
he thought it would leave a flat taste and because of the faint, but pleasant, 
echo between the two types of greenness in the names that he does use. 

21. To be more blunt, how you “plan” for me, i.e., “the matter is 
now in your hands—it’s up to you!” 

On an Old Battle-field 

1. In allusion to some words attributed to Lao Tzu. 

2. I doubt if the Peace Society, to whom this essay might well be 
dedicated, has ever published a more graphic description of the horrors of 
war. 
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1. Tao Prefecture roughly corresponded to modern Tao District, 
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Hu-nan. 

2. Ying Stream (Ying-hsi) originates in the south of modem Ning- 
yiian, Hu-nan, and eventually flows into the Hsiang River in Ling-ling. 

3. Translated from Yuan Chieh, Yuan Tz’u-shan chi 9:5b (SPPY 
ed.). The ming inscription mentioned has not survived. 

Letter in Answer to Li Yi 

1. Han Yu’s tao and te differ significantly from those of Lao-tzu. 
The present interpretation is based on Han Yu’s “On the True Way,” where 
his source for the concepts of tao and te seems to be the Analects and not 
the Tao-te ching. See Analects , 4: 19: “A scholar, whose mind is set on 
truth [tao] and who is ashamed of bad clothes and bad food, is not fit to be 
discoursed with” (Legge, p. 168). See also Analects , 7: 16: “Let the will 
be set on the path of duty. Let every attainment in what is good be firmly 
grasped. Let relaxation and enjoyment be found in the polite arts” (Legge, p. 
196). 

2. Analects , 19: 19-23: “Tzu Kung said, "The wall of my master 
is several fathoms high. If one does not find the door and enter by it, he 
cannot see in the ancestral temple with its beauties, nor all the officers in 
their rich array’” (Legge, p. 347). 

3. “Li yen,” cf. Tso chuan (The Tso commentary): 

When Muh-shuh [P'aou] went to Tsin, Fan Seuen-tsze met him. and 
asked the meaning of the sayings of the ancients, “They died but suffered 
no decay." ...Muh-shuh said, “I...have heard that the highest meaning of it 
is when there is established [an example of] virtue; the second, when there 
is established [an example of] successful service; and the third, when there 
is established [an example of wise] speech. When these examples are not 
forgotten with length of time, this is what is meant by the saying— k Thcy 
do not decay.’ As to the preservation of the surname and the giving of clan 
branches, by which the ancestral temples are preserved, and the sacrifice 
continued without interruption from age to age, where is the state in which 
we have not that? The preservation of the greatest dignity cannot be called 


that freedom from decay.” (Legge, pp. 505-507) 

The source of Han Yu’s “li yen” in the “Letter to Li Yi” is this 
passage from the Tso chuan. He was also talking about achievement 
through the verbal medium (yen); the vocabulary is the same. 

4. Han Yii’s use of the “fruit” metaphor here probably had a literary 
antecedent in Liang Su’s reference to Tu-ku Chi’s well-known phrase “ hua 
erh pu-shih ” (“It has blossoms but bears no fruit”). See Liang Su, “An 
Elegy [on the Death] of Tu-ku [Chi] of Ch’ang-chou.” CTW, chuan 522. 

5. For the idea that what is true must also be perfect, see Mencius , 
7A:24: “The superior man who sets his mind on truth (tao) will not 
consider himself accomplished unless he can express himself in perfectly 
ordered writings” (my trans.). 

6. For “cultivation, nurture” ( yang ), cf. Mencius , 6A: 8: “Therefore, 
if it received its nourishment, there is nothing which will not grow. If it 
lose its proper nourishment, there is nothing which will not decay away” 
(Legge, p. 409). The concept of proper “cultivation” is an important one 
throughout the Mencius. The most famous passage is the one that discusses 
chih-yen and yang-wu hao-jan chih-ch'i in Mencius , 2A:2.8-17 (Legge, 
pp. 188-190). Liu Tsung-yiian later incorporated this idea in the notion of 
“growth” in his “Biography of Camel Kuo.” 

7. It is customarily believed that Han Yu borrowed his concepts of 
ch 7 and yen from the famous discussion of them in Mencius 2A:2.8-17. 
Han Yii certainly had Mencius in mind when he wrote the letter since much 
of its vocabulary and ideas of cultivation seem to be derived from Mencius. 
However, it is my belief that his mention of ch 7 in this context is more a 
gesture of courtesy to his master Liang Su, who first introduced the concept 
of ch 7 into ku-wen theory, than a serious attempt at reviving Mencius. 
Liang Su was a lay disciple of the T’ien-t’ai sect. The water analogy had 
been prevalent in Hua-yen and T’ien-t'ai discussions of reality and the 
appearance of the universe. Therefore, Han Yu’s use of the terms had a 
contemporary as well as a classical reference. 

8. For chun-tzu (“man of principle”) and ch 7’ (“utensil”), see 
Analects , 2:12: “The master said, the accomplished scholar is not a utensil” 
(Legge, p.150). Also, Analects , 13:25: “The superior man is easy to serve 
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and difficult to please. If you try to please him in any way which is not 
according with right, he will not be pleased. But in his employment of men, 
he uses them according to their capacity’’ (Legge, p. 273). Here, Han Yii 
has fused the language of these two passages. 

9. Vox fang as “art” (or, as I translated it in this particular instance, 
“direction”), cf. the Analects , 6: 26, 3: “To be able to judge of others by 
what is nigh in ourselves;—this may be called the art [fang] of virtue” 
(Legge, p. 194). 

The Crocodile of Ch’ao-chou 

1. This diatribe has reference to the alleged expulsion of a 
crocodile which had been devastating the water-courses round Ch’ao- 
chou, whither Han Yu had been sent in disgrace. The writer’s general 
character and high literary attainments forbid us, indeed, to believe that 
he believed himself. 

2. The crocodile went. 
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In Memoriam 


1. This exquisite morceau tells its own tale, coupled with several 
interesting details of the writer’s own life. 


An Explication of “Progress in Learning” 

1. “Sage-king” refers to emperor Hsien Tsung of the T’ang period, 
who was on the throne during Han Yii’s active years. 

2. The sage-king's prime ministers. 

3. Describing the work of the prime ministers. 

4. “Books of Yuh” refers to the early chapters of the Classic of 



Documents , traditionally ascribed to Emperor Shun, whose dynastic name 
was Yiih. 

5. “Books of Hsia" refers to the following chapters of the Classic 
of Documents attributed to Yu the Great, founder of the Hsia dynasty. 

6. “Pronouncements of Chou" refers loosely to the latter chapters 
of the Classic of Documents, supposedly dating from the Chou dynasty, 
such as the “Grand Pronouncement." 

7. “Proclamations of Yin" refers to the P’an keng chapters of the 
Classic of Documents, allegedly dating from Shang times. 

8. This actually happened to Han Yu (806-809). 

9. The metaphors in the ensuing lines derive from the following 
passage in the Huainan Tzu : 

A wise lord uses men like a skilled craftsman works his lumber. The 
large pieces he uses for boats and barges, for beams and rafters; the smaller 
ones he uses for poles and wedges. Long ones become planks and eaves; 
short ones become stays and cornices. Thus for him no piece is too large, 
small, long, or short; but each functions as best it will. He measures their 
shapes, and so each is used and placed. 

No substance under Heaven is more lethal than wolfs-bane; and yet a 
good physician collects and stores it, for it does have some use. Therefore no 
tree or shrub from the forest should be discarded. How much truer is this of 
men! 

10. “Shorter stays" may also be translated as “dwarf, a man of small 
stature." This and most of the other architectural terms in this passage 
derive from the Record of Rites. 

11. The substances in this and the following lines are all important 
in traditional Chinese medicine. 

12. “Scarlet arrow" is the root of Gastrodia elata , a plant belonging 
to the orchid family, used as a restorative. 

13. T'ang officials received a monthly salary in cash and a yearly 
allotment of grain. 

14. The root of “sweet flag" or calamus ( Acorus calamus) was 
commonly ingested for longevity. Chinaroot, on the other hand, a variety of 
tuckahoe, was an ancient purgative. 
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1. Prose , p. 20; T’ung Ti-te, Han Yu wen hsiian, pp. 236-238; Kao 
Pu-ying, T'ang-Sung wen chii-yao , 1:157-159; Shimizu Shigeru, To-So 
hakkabun , 1:198-202; trans. Liu Shih Shun, Chinese Classical Prose , pp. 
28-29, and Zhang Xihou, Prose Writings of Han Yii , p. 92. 


The Biography of Fur Point 

1. This is a humorous essay on a writing brush, couched in the form 
of a traditional biography in the standard histories as established by Ssu- 
ma Ch’ien. The first level of the narrative camouflages a satirical statement 
on the nature of the relationship between the ruler and his ministers— 
which may refer directly to Han Yu's own career. This work and others of 
a similar nature fostered the relationship between the reformed "ancient- 
style prose" of the early ninth century and the then fledgling fictional genre 
known as ch ’ uan-ch 7 (“transmission of the strange"). 

2. "Bright Sight," like many names in this piece, is taken from 
a classical, metonymic reference to the rabbit (here from the Records of 
Ritual [Li chi]). 

3. A fairly common surname in China, as in Mao Tse-tung, which 
also happens to mean "fur," as translated in the title. 

4. A traditional notion of how rabbits are bom. 

5. Heng (later Ch’ang) O in ancient Chinese lore stole an elixir of 
immortality from her husband, the archer Yi, and fled to the moon. The 
story as Han Yii tells it is different from all classical text versions and may 
well be intended to refer allegorically to a contemporary set of events. 

6. 246-210 BC. 

7. The supposed inventor of the writing brush (d. 210 BC). 

8. One of the early divination works. 

9. A system of notation similar to the quipu of the ancient 
Peruvians. 



10. Ink. 

11. Ink reservoir. 

12. Paper. 

13. Historical personages who happened to bear the surname Mao 
(“Fur"). 


fifin'W 

Memorial Inscription on the Pacification of the Huai-hsi Rebellion 

1. “Evil” here refers to the rebellion of An Lu-shan and Shih Ssu- 
ming (755-763). 

2. The “weeds" refer to the subordinate generals of An Lu-shan and 
Shih Ssu-ming who surrendered to the T’ang government and were made 
governors of various provinces. 

3. See “The Basic Annals of Emperor Hsien-tsung,” CTS , 14.7b. 

4. See “The Basic Annals of Emperor Hsien-tsung," HTS , 1.10b; 
and “Biography of Liu P’i,” CTS, chiian 140. HTS, chiian 158. 

5. See “The Basic Annals of Emperor Hsien-tsung, HTS, 7.12ab; 
and “Biography of Chang Mu-chao," CTS, chiian 141, HTS. chiian 148. 

6. See “The Basic Annals of Emperor Hsien-tsung," HTS , 
“Biography ofT'ien Hung-cheng,” CTS, chiian 141, HTS, chiian 148. 

7. See “The Basic Annals of Emperor Hsien-tsung,” HTS , 
“Biography of Wu Shao-yang,” CTS, chiian 145. HTS, chiian 215; and 
“Biography of Wu Yuan-chi, CTS, chiian 145, HTS. chiian 214. 

8. “Four generals with three different surnames”: in the seventh 
month of the first year of the Pao-ying era (762), Li Chung-ch’en was 
made governor of Huai-hsi. In the third month of the fourteenth year of the 
Ta-li era (779), Li Hsi-lieh, a subordinate of Li Chung-ch’en’s expelled Li 
Chung-ch’en and took over the governorship. In the fourth month of the 
second year of the Chen-yuan era (786), Ch’en Hsien-ch’i poisoned Li Hsi- 
lieh and became the governor of Huai-hsi. Three months later, Wu Shao- 
ch’eng killed Ch’en Hsien-ch'i and became governor. When Wu Shao- 
ch’eng died in 809, Wu Shao-yang killed Wu Shao-ch’eng’s son Wu Yiian- 
ch’ing and pronounced himself the liu-hou (“acting governor”) of Huai-hsi. 
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The “four generals" are Li Hsi-lieh, Ch’en Hsien-ch'i, Wu Shao-ch’eng, 
and Wu Shao-yang, and the “three surnames" are Li, Ch’en, and Wu. 

9. For the quotation, see “The Basic Annals of Emperor Hsien- 
tsung," CTS, 15:6a-b. 

10. The appointments of Li Kuang-yen and Wu Ch'ung-yin were 
made in the ninth year of the Yuan-ho era (814); see ibid., 15:6a-b. 

11. The appointments of Han Hung and Li Wen-t'ung were made in 
the tenth year of the Yuan-ho era (815); see ibid., “The Annals of Emperor 
Hsien-tsung," 15:7a-b. However, the difference in time here between these 
appointments and the appointments of Li Kuang-yen and Wu Ch’ung-yin is 
eliminated by Han Yii for the sake of stylistic polish. This discrepancy was 
noted by Ch’ien Ta-hsin, pp. 176-177, on Han Yu’s “Memorial Inscription 
on the Pacification of the Huai-hsi Rebellion." 

12. The appointments of Li Tao-ku and Li Su were made in the 
eleventh year of the Yuan-ho era (816). Here again, Han Yii ignored the 
time difference to achieve stylistic streamlining and polish. 

13. For the appointment, see “The Basic Annals of Emperor Hsien- 
tsung," C75, 15:10b. 

14. The appointment of P'ei Tu was made in the tenth year of the 
Yuan-ho era (815); see ibid., 15:8b. 

15. Han Hung was appointed commander-in-chief; see ibid., 15.8b. 

16. Liang Shou-ch’ien was sent out in the eleventh year of the Yuan- 
ho era (816); see ibid., 15: 10b. 

17. On the third day of the eighth month in the twelfth year of the 
Yuan-ho era (817). P’ei Tu left for Huai-hsi: “On the day keng-shen [the 
third day] in the eighth month [of the twelfth year of the Yuan-ho era], 
P'ei Tu set out for the mobile camps. [Emperor Hsien-tsung] assigned 
three hundred soldiers from the Shen-ch’e Army to be his bodyguards. His 
Majesty drove to the T'ung-hua Gate [of Ch’ang-an] to see him off." (ibid., 
15:12a) 

T'ung-hua Gate is one of the three eastern gates in the capital city of 
Ch’ang-an. According to Ch'ien Ta-hsin (pp. 176-177): “[When Han Yii] 
said, fc On the day keng-shen , I will come personally to see you off at the 
gate,’ he gives only the date but not the month and the year. This is where 


he imitated the Shangshu and erred [by deviating from the Tang usage].” 

18. See "Biography of Li Su,” HTS, chiian 154. 

19. Ch’eng-hsiang ("chief minister”) is again a misuse of terms. In 
Tang times, the leading minister was called tsai-hsiang and not ch’eng- 
hsiang. See Ch’ien Ta-hsin, pp. 176-177. 

20. See "The Basic Annals of Emperor Hsien-tsung,” CTS , 

15:13a- 14b. 

21. The correct title is chien-chiao shang-shu tso-pu-yi , which is a 
titular post. Han Yu here is again criticized by Ch’ien Ta-hsin (pp. 176-177) 
for not giving the exact title. If chien-chiao is omitted, there is no way to 
distinguish a titular post from a real one. Of the posts mentioned in the rest 
of the paragraph, all are titular posts except those awarded to P’ei Tu. 

22. "The generals north of the river” refers to rebel generals such as 
T’ien Ch'eng-ssu, who rebelled in 775, and Chu T’ao, Wang Wu-chun, and 
Tien Ytieh, who rebelled in 782. "Those south of the river” are Li Na, Li 
Hsi-lieh, and Wu Shao-ch’eng, who all rebelled around 782. 

23. "The four sage ancestors” are Emperor Su-tsung (756-762), Tai- 
tsung (763-779), Te-tsung (780-805), and Shun-tsung (805). 

24. “The general of Wei” is Tien Hsing; see "The Basic Annals of 
Emperor Hsien-tsung,” HTS , 7:12b. 

25. The ‘"old practice” was to select their own general and then 
petition for the emperor’s recognition. 

26. "The miscreant neighbors” were Li Shih-tao of Yiin-chou and 
Wang Ch’eng-tsung of Heng-chou. See "Biography of Wang Ch’eng- 
tsung,” CTS , 142: 10b, which notes that when the imperial army went on 
an expedition against Wu Yuan-chi, Wang Ch'eng-tsung and Li Shih-tao 
presented a memorial to the throne beseeching pardon for Yuan-chi. They 
plotted many times to frustrate the dispatch of imperial troops. 

27. Wu Yiian-heng, the chief minister, was assassinated on the third 
day of the sixth month in the tenth year of the Ytian-ho era (815). The 
assassin, sent by Wang Ch’eng-tsung and Li Shih-tao, also made an attempt 
on the life of P’ei Tu, but did not succeed. See "The Basic Annals of 
Emperor Hsien-tsung,” CTS , 15: 8a; "Biography of Wu Yuan-heng,” CTS, 
chiian 158, HTS, chiian 152; and "Biography of P’ei Tu,” CTS, chiian 170, 
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HTS, chiian 173. 

28. Cf. “The Great Plan;’ Shu ching : 

If you have doubts about any great matter, consult with your own heart; 
consult with your nobles and officers; consult with the masses of the people; 
consult with the tortoise and milfoil.... If you, the tortoise, and the milfoil 
all agree, while the nobles and common people oppose, the result will be 
fortunate. (Legge, p. 3) 

Han Yu seemed to have “The Great Plan” in mind when he wrote 
here: “The emperor heeded not such counsel, but consulted the spirits.” 
Near the end, he again echoed it: “When the Ts’ai expedition was first 
suggested, the dignitaries and the officials would not endorse it. During the 
four years of the expedition, all men, high and low, questioned its wisdom.” 

29. For the battle at the Ling-ylin Gate, see “The Basic Annals of 
Emperor Hsien-tsung,” CTS, 15:9b-1 la. 

30. The battle was led by Li Kuang-yen. 

31. Hsiian (“to proclaim”): it is suggested that Han Yii here echoes 
the “Chiang Han” poem in the Shih ching. The “Chiang Han” stanza 
wherein hsiian occurs is as follows (Legge, p 554): 

The king gave charge to Hoo of Shaou. 

You have everywhere diffused [and earned out my order]. 

When Wan and Woo received their appointments. 

The duke of Shaou was their strong support. 

You do not [only] have a regard to me the little child. 

But you try to resemble that duke of Shaou. 

You have commenced and earnestly displayed your merit; 

And I will make you happy. 

The possibility that Han Yii deliberately used the somewhat archaic 
lai-hsiian (“and carried out my order”) to invoke a literary association with 
the Shih ching ode is enhanced by the similarity of the occasions behind 
the two works. The “Huai-hsi Inscription” celebrates the pacification of 
the Huai-hsi Rebellion; the “Chiang Han,” interestingly enough, celebrates 
“an expedition against the more southern tribes of the Hwae” (Legge, p. 
554). If Han Yii intended to ingratiate himself with P’ei Tu, as some critics 
believe, then he could not have conceived a higher compliment than to 
compare P’ei Tu to the duke of Shao. 



32. A threat of similar vividness occurs in the “P'an-keng" section 
of the Shu thing. After he had moved his people to the new city, P'an-keng 
threatened to cut off the noses of those who dared to create trouble in the 
new city. 

Ah! I have now announced to you my unchangeable purpose: —do you 
people really respect my great anxiety; let us not get alienated and removed 
from one another; share in my plans and thoughts, and be prepared to obey 
me; let every one of you set up the true rule of conduct in his heart. If there 
be bad and unprincipled men, precipitously or carelessly disrespectful to my 
orders, and taking advantage of this brief season to play the part of villains 
or traitors, I will cut off their noses, or utterly exterminate them. 1 will leave 
none of their children. I will not let them perpetuate their seed in this new 
city. (Legge, p. 241) 

Parallels between the occasions of the two passages and their threats 
of extermination of the clan and of violent physical punishment suggest 
that Han Yu wrote his lines with the “P'an-keng" in mind and was actually 
executing his intention of emulating the purport and style of the Shih ching 
and the Shu t hing. 

33. “All Men, high and low, questioned its wisdom" (Legge, She 
King , p. 616): 

Pleasant is the semicircular water. 

And we gather the cress about it. 

The marquis of Lu is coming to it. 

And we see his dragon-figured banner. 

His banner waves in the wind. 

And the bells of his horses tinkle harmoniously. 

Small and great, all follow the prince in his progress to it. 

This ode also has to do with the conquering of the “tribes of the 
Hwae." The ode is “in praise of some marquis of Loo, celebrating his 
interest in the state college, which perhaps he had built or repaired, 
testifying to his virtues, and auspicing for him a complete victory over the 
tribes of the Hwae, which would be celebrated in the college” (ibid.). 

34. The Ming-1 'cmg (“Hall of Distinction") was a symbol of imperial 
rule. The Book of Rites has a chapter on it; but its actual existence is 
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half-legendary. See Legge, Li Ki , p. 29. “Introduction to the “Ming-f ang 
wei”: 

The Treatise commences with but does not fairly describe the great 
scene in the life of the duke of Kan, when as regent of the kingdom, he 
received all the feudal lords and the chiefs of the barbarous tribes at the 
capital, on occasion of a grand audience or durbar.... 

The Hall of Distinction was a royal structure. Part of it was used as a 
temple, at the sacrifice in which peculiar honor was done to King Wan (The 
Shih IV i, 7). It was also used for purposes of audience as on the occasion 
referred to in this Book; and governmental regulations were promulgated 
from it (Mencius I ii, 5). 

The principal Hall was in the capital; but there were small ones 
with the same name at the four points where the kings halted in their tours 
of inspection to receive the feudal lords of the different quarters of the 
kingdom. 

Fora discussion, see Schafer, pp. 16-18. 


io 

Letter to the Chancellors 

1. The English translation is by Arthur Waley. See The Book of 
Songs (London: George Allen and Unwin, 1937), pp. 104-105. 

2. The original has two readings: fc” and 

1 have followed the second reading, which is also the 
version given by Ma Qichang’s annotated edition of Han Chang!i 

wenji jiaozhu (Shanghai: Shanghai Guji chubanshe, 

1986). 

3. “Hong fan” jf'ftftL, a chapter in the The Book of History. 


A Farewell to Tung Shao-nan 


1. Han Ch ’ang-li chi 5.16. 



Preface Seeing Off Meng Chiao 

1. These are the traditional “eight voices’" (pa-yin ) of classical 
Chinese music. See Kenneth J. DeWoskin, A Song for One or Two , pp. 
52-53. 

2. The idea seems to be that these natural sounds here associated 
with the four seasons signal imbalances between yin and yang that result in 
seasonal change. 

3. Kao Yao and Yu were both legendary ministers to whom various 
sections of the Book of Documents were attributed. 

4. A reference to the Book of Documents (S. Couvreur, Les Annales 
de la Chine , pp. 29-30). Shao was the court music of Emperor Shun. See 
Analects VII. 14 (Lau trans., p. 87). 

5. “Songs of the Five Sons” is a section of the Book of Documents 
(Couvreur, Les Annales , pp. 91-95). Yi Yin, minister to Emperor T’ang of 
the Shang, and the Duke of Chou are both reputed authors of several pieces 
in the Book of Documents. 

6. Analects III. 24 (Lau trans., p. 71): 

The border official of Yi requested an audience, saying, “1 have never 
been denied an audience by any gentleman who has come to this place.” The 
followers presented him. When he came out. he said, “What worry have you, 
gentlemen, about the loss of office? The Empire has long been without the 
Way. Heaven is about to use your Master as the wooden tongue for a bell [to 
rouse the Empire].” 

7t On Tsang-sun Ch’en (d. 617 BC), a counselor of the state of 
Lu, see Commentary ofTso (trans. Legge, Chinese Classics , 5:507) and 
Analects V. 18 (Lau trans., p. 78). 

8. On Shen Tao and T’ien P’ien see Fung Yu-lan, History of 
Chinese Philosophy, 1:132-133. 

9. Su Yuan-ming (d. 762) was a literatus active during the / ’ien-pao 
period (742-755) and a good friend of Tu Fu. See Hung, Tu Fu , p. 296, and 
A Supplementary ’ Volume , p.27. Su was also an advocate of Yuan Chieh and 
Liang Su. See HTS 202/5771-573. 
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10. Shimizu Shigeru (To-So hakkabun , 1:38) suggests it is also 
possible to interpret this passage as follows: “The best of his work 
surpasses the Wei and Chin, and when he exerts himself to the utmost he 
can attain the Ancients. In his other works he has immersed himself in the 
Han.” 

11. Prose , pp. 136-137; T’ung Ti-te, Han Yu wen hsiian , pp. 44-52; 
Shimizu Shigeru, To-So hakkabun, 1:23-42. For dating see Hua Ch’en-chih, 
T'ang Meng Chiao nien-p ' u , 30b-31 a. 

mmm 

Preface to Poetry Addressed to Retired Scholar Shih 

1. A geographical subdivision covering Mengchow and 
Huaichow t^fvJi'l in modem Honan Province. 

2. Wu Chung-yin fijSJfL, a high official in the T'ang dynasty. 

3. Shih Hung a native of Loyang /&P0. 

4. All in Loyang. 

5. The Yellow River. 

6. Skillful drivers in ancient times. 

7. Modem Chengting jE/E Hsien , Hopeh Province. 

8. Loyang. 


mm± ir&nmw 

Preface to the Poem on Retired Scholar Wen’s Departure for 
Hoyang Chun 

1. Po-lo, alias Sun Yang fJ'PEI, a connoisseur of horses in the Ch'in 
Dynasty. 

2. Modem Hopeh and Shansi Provinces. 

3. WenTsaofii^. 

4. The writer was then Magistrate of Honan Hsien The 

other hsien or district under the same governor was Loyang. 

5. Title of a high local official. 



Farewell Message to Shao-yin Yang 

1. Title of a subordinate local official. 

2. Names of a gentleman and his nephew, who were prominent 
officials in the Han dynasty. 

3. Title of the Chancellor of the Imperial University. 

4. Prefecture in modem Shansi Province. 

k'j ft 

Wang Cheng-fu, the Plasterer 

1. A philosopher of the Warring States period (403-221 BC). 

mm 

On the True Faith of a Confucianist 

1. This last term cannot be satisfactorily rendered. It is usually 
translated by “virtue”; but that, to go no farther, would make nonsense of 
the next clause. The meaning, however, may be sufficiently gathered from 
the context. 1 need hardly add that “method” must be here understood in its 
philosophical sense. 

2. Founders of the egoistic and altruistic schools, respectively 
(qq.vv.). 

3. Confucius is reported to have said “There is a prophet in the 
West,” and the Buddhists have explained this to mean Buddha. A few 
centuries later and the Jesuits would inevitably have appropriated it as a 
palpable allusion to Christ. 

4. Alluding to the priests of Lao Tzu and Buddha. 

5. Which the Chinese then believed to be square and flat. 

6. The doctrine elaborated by Chuang Tzu, namely, that if good 
was not defined, evil could not exist. 

7. The name given to the Annals said, but not universally admitted 
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to be, from his pen. 

8. As I was leaving China in 1883, 1 was presented by a literary 
friend with a complimentary poem, in which the following lines 
occurred: — 

We may easily meet once more: still it is hard to part. 

The chrysanthemums will have faded ere I shall see you again. 

Deep have been your researches in our Sacred Books; 

Shallow, alas! My wit to expound those books to you. 

From of old, literature has illumined the nation of nations; 

And now its influence has gone forth to regenerate a barbarian 
official. 

The word used for “barbarian" was the character tabooed by Treaty : 
and yet the writer was undoubtedly conscious only of an effort to please. 

Just now, there is a feeling in certain quarters that the term 
“Chinaman” is offensive to the Chinese people, and recently a young 
“Chinese” wrote to The Times on the subject. Incidentally, he spoke of 
us as “Britishers,” which though harmless is scarcely a term of respect. 
Britishers, however, are not so foolish as to resent this; nor 1 think should 
the Chinese show themselves too sensitive in regard to “Chinaman,” which 
may be too playful but is certainly not meant offensively, considering that 
they have but lately dropped the less endearing term “foreign devils,” 
and even now may be occasionally detected in the use of fan “barbarian.” 
Meanwhile, our American rivals have advised the use of “Chinese” by 
“Americans who are desirous of improving the relations between the 
United States and China.” (See “Commercial Handbook of China.” 
published by the United States Department of Commerce). 


Postscript to the Biography of Chief Censor Chang 

1. Chang Hsiin a learned scholar and civilian official of the 

T’ang dynasty, who defended the city of Suiyang Bfift], south of modern 
Shangch'iu Hsien Honan, with Hsu Yuan during the rebellion of 

An Lu-shan $?ijfcll| (755-757). Both Chang and Hsu lost their lives in the 


line of duty. 

2. 807, reign of Emperor Hsien-tsung 

3. One of the great T’ang poets, who was a good friend of Han Yii. 

4. Prefecture in modem Kiangsu Province. 

5. A scholar and historian during the reign of Emperor Hsiian- 

tsung. 

6. Co-defender of Suiyang, who was Prefect of this area. 

7. A commanding officer under Chang Hsiin, who was brave and 
in whom Hsiin had implicit trust. He participated in every important battle 
and finally lost his life during the rebellion. 

8. Military Governor of Honan. 

9. 785-804, reign of Emperor Teh-tsung 

10. Prefecture in modem Anhwei Province. 

11. 763-779, reign of Emperor Tai-tsung 

12. Prefecture in modem Anhwei Province. 

13. Title of a subordinate local official. 

14. The old name of a hsien or district in Anhwei Province. 

15. A measure of length roughly equivalent to a foot. 

16. Dynastic history of the Han dynasty. 

17. Prefecture in modem Anhwei Province. 

18. Prefecture in modem Honan Province. 
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The Grass Hut 

1. Paper windows were common things in Peking, being 
translucent, cheap, and warm in winter. The exact literal name of this lodge 
is “Tsaotang," or “Grass Hut," a name popular at the time, also used by the 
great poet Tu Fu for his residence in Chengtu (Szechuen). 

2. Here, the phrases used are those from Chuangtse. This is also 
very often the case with Su Tungpo. This shows the great literary influence 
of Chuangtse, the Taoist. 

3. These were great scholar monks of the White Lotus Society, with 
its headquarters at Lushan, led by the great Buddhist scholar Hueiyuan (AD 
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334-416), known as "Master Yuan.” 

4. Clearly rhetorical here, since the writer knew well that the White 
Lotus Society was formed here only four centuries before him. See also 
the same paragraph where he speaks of what he carries in his right and left 
hands. 





My Humble Home 

1. A famous Buddhist sutra, of which there is a handy if not perfect 
English translation by William Gemmell. 

Some Incidents from the Life of Marshal Duan 

1. Guo Ziyi, who crushed An Lushan’s rebellion in the middle of 
the eighth century. 

Record of the Little Hillock West of the Box-iron Pool 


1. Translated as "Brazier Lake” by Yang Xianyi and Gladys Yang. 

2. Or less than one-sixth of an acre. 

3. Li Shen-yiian, according to one commentary, was Li Shih-yu 
(756-818), a poet well known among the Yiian-ho literati. Yuan K’o-chi 
was exiled to Yung-chou after serving in the Censorate (possibly while Liu 
Tsung-yuan was there). 


M tttjcfrk 15 

Congratulations on a Fire 

1. Owing, as it was said, to the appearance of a great comet. 


Three Fables 

1. In the Chinese lunar calendar there was a cycle of twelve years, 
symbolized by twelve different animals, each of which was supposed to 
have some influence over the year denoted by the special character that the 
animal represented. 

Biography of the Child Ou Chi 

1. The author himself 

2. The area of modem Fukien and Chekiang. Vietnam means “south 
of Viet.” 

3. Chinese. 

4. Received his Advanced Scholar’s degree in 801. 

5. In modem Hunan province. 

6. Appointed as prefect of Kweichow in present-day Kwangsi, a 
remote southern province. 

7. A courageous youth of the state of Yen during the Warring States 
period who at age thirteen killed some thugs. 
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Preface to Folly River Poems 

1. Liu was careful here to say the right thing. For if he “grumbled” 
or did not admit his fault, the writing might be brought up against him as 
evidence of his insubordination. 


K'4C&Jid 

Record of the Yuan Family Slough 

1. LHTC , p. 474; see also the translations by Gentzler, “Literary 
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Biography/’ pp. 267-268, and by A. R. Davis, "The Fortunate Banishment: 
Liu Tsung-yuan in Yung-chou,” Journal of the Oriental Society’ of Australia 
4, no. 2 (December, 1966), p. 44. 

2. This cliff was named by Yuan Chieh in 766. He moored his boat 
beneath it overnight. In the morning he noticed that the cliff faced the east 
and caught the first light of dawn. Therefore he named it ""Morning Sun 
Cliff.” Cf. T’ang Yuan Tz'u-shan wen-chi (SPTK ed.), ch. 6, pp. 9a-9b. 

3. Ch'u and Yueh were states during the Chou dynasty on the 
southern and southeastern borders of China respectively. Here, however, 
Liu is referring merely to the Yung-chou area and its dialect. 

4. In the translation Bernard Karlgren's transcription system for 
T’ang Chinese has been used as it appears in his Analytic Dictionary of 
Chinese and Sino-Japanese (Paris, 1923). There are two interpretations 
of the word kat (modern k’e) based upon textual variants in Liu's 
exegesis. The SPTK edition has “shui chih fan-liu-che, wei k 'e" (""a 
stream or a Bow which runs in the opposite direction from the main 
stream is a k'e”). There is a variant reading of chih (‘"branch”) for fan 
(""opposite”) which changes the meaning of k'e to ""a stream which 
flows as a branch along the main stream is a k'e.” This variant meaning 
(LHTC , p.474) fits the context of the entire essay best, and it has been 
adopted here. 


Pavilion of Good Harvests and Joy 

1. Cf. Ou-yang's account of the same discovery in two letters. 
Works 16.76 (144.2b) and 17.40 (149.10a). The variant “southwest" is 
supported by the first of these and also by the prefatory maps in Ch 'u-ehou 
chih 3a. 

2. Li Ching was the ruler of the Southern T'ang (whose capital 
was the modem Nanking) and reigned 943-957. Early in 956, the armies of 
the Chou dynasty (the last of the ‘"Five Dynasties” in the north) marched 
southward across the Huai River and attacked the Southern T'ang. 
Ch’u-chou fell to a Chou force led by the future Founding Emperor of the 


Sling (Sung T'ai-tsu) on March 23. The Founding Emperor's victory at 
ChTi-chou is narrated in detail in his biography in Sung shih 1.2-3. The 
Chou campaign did not annihilate the Southern T'ang (it lasted until 975) 
but did weaken it considerably. In 958, the Southern T’ang surrendered 
all of its land north of the Yangtze. The Ch'ing-liu Mountains are 
approximately fifteen miles north of Ch’u-chou. 




At a Grave 


1. Of his bones are coral made; 

Those are pearls that were his eyes. 

2. At the great Spring Festival, when every one tries to get away to 
visit his ancestral burying ground and there perform those harmless rites 
which time and custom have hallowed, it is not unusual for literary men 
to indite some such address as the above and burn it at the grave of the 
deceased as a means of communication with the spiritual world. Of this 
most sacred anniversary Carlyle has well said “He [the Emperor] and his 
three hundred millions visit yearly the Tombs of their Fathers; each man 
the Tomb of his Father and his Mother; alone there, in silence, with what 
of worship or of other thought there may be pauses solemnly each man; the 
divine Skies all silent over him; the divine Graves and this divinest Grave, 
all silent under him; the pulsings of his own soul, if he has any soul, alone 
audible. Truly it may be a kind of worship! Truly if a man cannot get some 
glimpse into the Eternities, looking through this portal—through what other 
need he try it?” 
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Inscription on the Memorial Tablet for the Passage to the 
Shuangkang Tomb 

1. The Fenghuang Mountain, Yungfeng Hsien, Kiangsi Province. 

2. One of the twelve characters forming the second part of the 
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customary designation of a Chinese calendar year. 

3. The year 1000, in the reign of Chen-tsung. 

4. Title of a subordinate official. 

5. Prefecture in modem Hunan Province. 

6. Title of a subordinate official. 

7. Prefecture in modem Anhwei Province. 

8. Prefecture in modem Szechwan Province. 

9. Prefecture in modem Kiangsu Province. 

10. As Magistrate of Iling, now Ichang Hsien, Hupeh Province. 

11. Sungchow, modem Shangch'iu Hsien, Honan Province. 

12. 1056-1063, reign of Emperor Jen-tsung. 

13. Title of prime minister. 

14. Title of another prime minister. 



A Skilled Archer 

1. The basis of the currency system of old China was the copper 
cash, described as “square within (referring to the hole on which the coin 
was strung) and round without/’ 


An Autumn Dirge 

1. The Chinese have a device by which they can gag their soldiers, 
and so prevent them from talking in the ranks on the occasion of a night 
attack. 

2. Any old resident in China will recognize the truth of this 
description in regard to the change of season here indicated. In September, 
1874, at Hankow, the thermometer fell something like forty degrees in less 
than forty-eight hours. 

3. A fair rendering of the text. 


A Farewell to Yang Chih 

1. Kung is the lowest note of the Chinese pentatonic scale. Yu, 
mentioned below, is the highest note. 

2. In lute lore each of these sages is credited with composing lute 
music. Shun wrote “Nan-feng," King Wen wrote “Chu-fu," and Confucius 
wrote “Yi-lan." 

3. Po-ch’i (9th c. BC) is said to have composed the lute piece “Li 
shuang" after he was driven from home by his stepmother. Ch'ti Yuan (3rd 
c. BC) was the C’h’u minister who, as tradition has it, was removed from 
the Ch'u Court because of slander and thereafter composed ‘‘Encountering 
Sorrow," the first poem in the Ch 'u tz 'u anthology; tr. Hawkes, The Songs 
of the South , pp. 22-34. 

4. That is, the contents of the Book of Documents. 

5. This is evidently a reference to the Spring and Autumn Annals , 
which was traditionally attributed to Confucius. 

6. The “Great Appendix" of the Book of Changes mentions that the 
author of that classic was well versed in the causes ofyu-huan “worries and 
concerns". 

7. Yiian-ts ’e (complaints and censure) are terms associated with the 
songs in the Book of Songs that are said to criticize contemporary political 
and social conditions, that is, the songs of the inferior age (the pien-feng 
and pien-ya). 

8. A sub-prefecture in modem Nan-p’ing, Fukien. 
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Fullness and Decay 

1. “By the law of Nature, too, all manner of Ideals have their fatal 
limits and lot; their appointed periods of youth, of maturity or perfection, 
of decline, degradation, and final death and disappearance."—Thomas 
Carlyle’s Past and Present. 
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The Hsien Mountain Pavilion 


1. Hsien Mountain is just south of the Han River, outside the city 
of Hsiang-yang, Hupeh. 

2. Throughout this piece Ou-yang Hsiu uses “Ching-chou’' in its 
Chin dynasty (3rd c.) sense, referring to the area around modem Hsiang- 
yang and extending southward to the Yangtze River. 

3. When Chin was founded in 265, at the close of the Three 
Kingdoms period, the southwestern realm of Shu had already been 
conquered by the north. The only rival realm left was Wu in the southeast. 
Chin’s campaigns against Wu, which ended with the extermination of Wu 
in 280, were launched from Ching-chou, Chin's southernmost province. 

4. Shu-tzu (Yang Hu, 221-278) served as commander of the Chin 
forces in Ching-chou for over ten years, from soon after the founding of Chin 
in 265 until his death; cf. Chin shu 34. 1013-1025. Just before he died, Shu-tzu 
recommended Yiian-k’ai (Tu Yu, 222-284) as his replacement. It was in the 
third year of Yiian-k'ai’s tenure as commander that Wu was finally conquered. 

5. It was of course Yiian-k'ai who led the campaigns that finally 
858 conquered Wu. 

6. This statement derives from a couplet in the Book of Songs 
(No. 193/3) that refers to such geological upheavals. However, the statement 
came to be invoked as a description of the profound changes that the most 
seemingly immutable things can undergo over a long period of time. It was 
used by Yiian-k'ai himself in this sense. 

7. The first poem in the classic anthology Ch'u tz'u ; tr. Hawkes, 
The Songs of the South , pp. 22-34. 

8. Written in 1070, shortly after Ou-yang Hsiu took up his 
assignment in Ts'ai-chou. 



MUM: id 

The Daylight Brocade Hall 


1. Hsiang Yii, King of Ch‘u, once said: “Not to return to one's 



native town after achieving wealth and official distinction is like being 
dressed in brocade and parading at night.” For this reason Han Ch’i, a great 
political figure in the Sung dynasty, gave the name “Daylight Brocade 
Hall” to a structure he had built when he became wealthy and officially 
distinguished and serv ed as the administrative head of his native town. 

2. Chi-tzu was the courtesy name of Su Ch’in, a great strategist in 
the Warring States period. Having failed to convince King Hui of the state 
of Ch’in after memorializing him ten times, Su returned home in distress. 
Upon his arrival, his sister-in-law refused to cook him a meal. 

3. Chu Mai-ch’eng, a prominent official in the Han dynasty, was 
divorced by his wife while he was a poor man. When he returned home 
after distinguishing himself, she failed to win him back and committed 
suicide. 

4. Being dressed in brocade signifies returning home after 
achieving wealth and official distinction. 

5. Modem Anyang, Honan Province. 

6. 1054-1055, reign of Emperor Jen-tsung. 

7. In modem Chekiang Province. 

8. A range of mountain extending through Shantung Province. 
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The Temple of the Moon-in-the-water at Grotto Mountain in 
Su-chou 


1. Wu-men is another name for Su-chou. 

2. Divine Cliff (Ling-yen-shan) is located west of Su-chou and was 
the site of the Beauty's Palace (Kuan-wa-kung) built by Fu-ch'ai, king of 
Wu (r. 495-473 BC), for the beauty Hsi Shih. Great Lake is about twelve 
miles from modem Su-chou and covers 1,397 square miles, making it one 
of China's largest lakes. It is fed by several rivers and contains over ninety 
islands, of which the two Grotto Mountains are the most prominent. 

3. Heng-chin was a village to the southeast of Su-chou. 

4. Forest Hut Cave (Lin-wu-tung) is located below West 
Grotto Mountain. Mao’s Altar (Mao-kung-fan) is inside Mao's Cave 
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(Mao-kung-tung), halfway up the mountain. Embracing Mountain (Pao- 
shan) is another name for Grotto Mountain. 

5. Misty Peak (P’iao-miao-feng) is the highest peak on West Grotto 
Mountain. 

6. An allusion to Shang-shu : “Yii-kung" 1:148 (Shih-san ching chu- 
shu ed.): "When the three rivers were channeled into it. Trembling Marsh 
became calm.” Trembling Marsh (Chen-tse) is another name for Great 
Lake. Commentators have variously identified the three rivers, but use of 
the phrase is apparently rhetorical, referring to the rivers flowing into the 
lake. In the T'ang, Great Lake was bordered by four prefectures: Su, Hu. 
Hsiian, and Ch'ang. 

7. The Eight Wilds (Pa-huang) were thought to lie in every direction 
at the ends of the world beyond the four seas. 


Wf'Kfe 

On Kuan Chung 

1. Prime Minister under Duke Huan of Ch'i, who reigned in 
685-643 BC. 

2. A favorite minister under Duke Huan. 

3. A culinary expert. 

4. Another favorite minister under Duke Huan, who was a prince of 

Wei. 

5. One of the later rulers of Ch'i. 

6. Pao Shu-ya, a bosom friend of Kuan Chung. 

7. Huan-tou, Kung-kung, San-miao and Kun. 

8. A high official in the state of Lu, where Confucius served as 
Minister of Justice. 

9. Ruler of the state of Tsin, who reigned in 636-628 BC. 

10. A later ruler of Tsin, who was murdered in 607 BC. 

11. A later ruler of Ch'i. 

12. Kuan Chung's philosophical work. 

13. One of the officials of Ch'i. 

14. Hsi P'eng's death. Hsi P'eng was a minister of the state of Ch'i, 



whom Kuan Chung recommended to Duke Huan. His death was correctly 
predicted by Kuan Chung. 

15. A gentleman from the state of Wei. 

16. A favorite minister under Duke Ling of Wei. 

17. Ta-fu, alias Shih Ch'iu, a high official, of the state of Wei. 

18. Because of his failure, Shih Ch'iu left this will to his sons: 
“While I lived, 1 could not rectify my ruler's mistakes. Hence, when I die, 
let there be no funeral ceremony, but place my body under the window 
in our house." When Duke Ling went to express his condolences, he was 
surprised and asked for an explanation of this arrangement. When Shih 
Ch'iu's sons told him the reason. Duke Ling honored Ch'ii Po-yii and 
dismissed Mi Tzu-hsia. 

19. When this Prime Minister (under Emperor Kao-tsu and Emperor 
Hui of the Han dynasty) was sick. Emperor Hui went to inquire about his 
health and asked who would be a suitable successor. “No one," replied 
Hsiao, “knows his subjects better than the ruler." “What about Ts'ao 
Shen?" asked the Emperor. “Your Majesty has the right man in mind," 
answered Hsiao with a bow. 

10 

Letter to Mei Sheng-vii 
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1. Courtesy name of Mei Yao-ch'eng, a great scholar and poet of 
the Sung dynasty. 

2. Courtesy name of Ou-yang Hsiu. 

3. The first degree conferred on successful candidates in the lower- 
level local examination. 


• j H/rrii lo 

Letter to Wang Anshi 


1. The Analects, XVI, 4. 

2. The Analects , XIII, 23. 

3. A quote from the Book of Rites, “Biao ji" 20. 
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4. This refers to Guanshu and Caishu, two brothers of the King of 
Zhou, and Wugeng, son of Emperor Zhou, the overthrown ruler of Shang. 

5. The Analects, X V, 21. 

6. The Book of Rites, XXXII, 2. 

7. Civilians without official title were allowed only one horse. 

8. Zinan, prime minister of Chu during the Spring and Autumn 
period, was executed together with his favorite, Guanqi, because the latter 
earned no salary but owned many horses. 

9. The Analects , XV, 23. 

10. Mencius , IA, 1. 

11. Mencius, III A, 3. 

12. Mencius , IB, 1. 

13. Tao Te Ching , XXIX, 66. 

14. Tao Te Ching, LVII, 133. 

15. Tao Te Ching , LX, 138. 

16. The Book of Rites, “Fang ji”, 7. The full text reads: 

Ki|±^±Jfe 0 WIJjjiJfSUfc. 

17. Han Qi, governor of Shaanxi. 

18. The Analects, XIX, 21. 

19. The Analects, I, 3. 

20. Minister of Qi during the Spring and Autumn period. 


15 

Letter to the Honorable Ou-yang 

1. The author was a successful candidate and received his chin - 
shih degree in the imperial examination of 1057, over which Ou-yang Hsiu 
presided. 


Reply to Sima Guang 

1. Pangeng was a king of the Shang dynasty who decided to move 
the capital south of the Yellow River, thus arousing vehement opposition 



from the populace. 


15 

Memorial of a Myriad Words 

1. The title “Wan Yen Shu” is that given to this memorial in the 
Dynastic Histoty of Sung, in the Biographical Notice of Wang An Shih. It 
means literally the memorial of 10,000 words. The actual number of words 
is 8,565. The title given to this memorial in Wang An Shih's own works is 
that of “A discussion of (current) affairs,” translated as at the head of the 
Chapter. 

2. i.e. the two emperors and three kings, by which are meant Yao, 
Shun, Yu, T’ang, and Wen-Wu, the last two being regarded as one, for Wen 
Wang never actually ruled as king. Credit, however, must be given to him 
for initiating the campaign against Chow, the notorious last emperor of the 
Shang dynasty, so he is usually included together with his more martial 
confrere. Yao and Shun belong to the pre-historical period, but are usually 
dated as 2357-2205 BC. Yu initiated the Hsia dynasty in 2205 BC, T’ang 
the Shang or Yin dynasty in 1766 BC, and Wu Wang founded the Chow 
dynasty in 1122 BC. As model rulers they represent the traditional Golden 
Age of Chinese history, though the dynasties they founded in each case 
ended up ingloriously. 

3. Legge’s Chinese Classics , vol. xi, book iv, pt. i, ch. i, v. 2. 

4. Wang An Shih’s hope in this connection was never realized, as 
his proposals excited the most vehement opposition. 

5. I.e. through the Circuit of Chiang Tung. 

6. Cf. Legge’s Chinese Classics, vol. xi, bk. iv, pt. i, ch. i, v. 3. 

7. Cf. Legge’s Chinese Classics, vol. iv, pt. ii, bk. i, pt. iii, ode v. 

8. An interpretation of Ode in Legge, vol. iv, pt. i, bk. i, ode viii. 

9. Cf. Legge, vol. iv, pt. iii, bk i, ode iv. 

10. 827-781 BC. 

11. Legge, vol. iv, pt. iii, bk. iii, ode vi. 

12. Cf. Legge, vol. iv, pt ii, bk. iii, ode iv. 

13. The “hsiang” was an area comprising 12,500 families, and the 
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“tang” an area comprising 500 families. 

14. The Book of Rites, Chinese edition, vol. iii. bk. i. 

15. Cf. Legge, vol. iii, pt. v, bk. x, par. 14. 

16. Cf. Legge, vol. iii, pt. ii, bk. i, ch. vi, par. 27. 

17. The four infamous ministers Kung Kung, Huan Tou, San Miao. 
and Kun. 

18. l.e. Kao Yao (or Kao T’ao), Chi, and Hsieh. 

19. l.e. the “pi” or unit of five families, the “lu” of twenty-five, the 
“tsu” of 100, and the “tang” of 500 families. 

20. l.e. the “wu” of five men, the “liang” of 25, the “tsu" of 100, the 
“lu” of 500, the “shih” of 2,500, and the “chun” of 10,000 men. 

21. The Book of Changes, Chinese edition, “Hsi Ts’e.” 

22. A note by Yao Nai of Ch'ien Lung’s day, says that this section 
beginning “It is, of course, well known ...” to “absolutely fundamental” 
should be interchanged with the section below beginning “It may be urged 
...maintaining them.” 

23. “Hsien Kuan,” the Court. 

24. Yao Nai says the character “chih” (fiq) should be “yang” (ff), 
maintain. 

25. The Book of History, pt. v, bk. i, cha. 1, par. 5. 

26. Legge, Chinese Classics, vol. iv, pt. ii, bk. v, ode 1, v. 5. 

27. Cf. Legge, Mencius, bk. xi, pt. i, ch. i, par. 6; and also bk. vi, pt. 
xi, ch. viii, pars. 6-7. 

28. Chu Fu Yen of the time of Han Wu Ti, 140-86 BC. 

29. l.e. the concern of the ruler lest their people should be unable to 
perform certain duties. 

30. l.e. the ruler’s concern at his own inability. 

31. Cf. Legge, vol. iv, pt. iii, bk. i, ode vii, v. 8. 

32. 627-650. 


MWlllid 

The Mountain Where Hui-pao Meditated 


1. Hsiao Chun-kuei remains unidentified; Lu-ling is modern 



Chi-shui, Chiang-hsi. Wang Hui (1024-1065) was a Sung Neo-Confucian 
philosopher; Chang-lo is modern Fu-chou, Fu-chien. Wang An-kuo 
(1028-1074) was the fourth younger brother of Wang An-shih, Wang 
An-shang the seventh younger brother. 

Kft&lij 

Geese Pond Mountain 

1. Nakula was canonized as one of the Sixteen Arhats. 

2. Kuan-hsiu (832-913), originally named Chiang Te-yin, from 
Wu Prefecture in modem Che-chiang, was an eminent monk, writer, and 
painter active at the court of the Former Shu dynasty in Ch’eng-tu, modem 
Szu-ch'uan. These lines do not appear in the extant editions of his poems. 
Collected Works of the Moon of Meditation (Ch ' an-yiieh chi). 

3. Geese Pond, about thirty miles in circumference, is located on 
Lotus Peak (Fu-jung-feng). The two ponds below are formed by Greater 
and Lesser Dragon Falls (Ta, Hsiao lung-ch’iu). 

4. In 422, Hsieh Ling-yun was demoted to governor of Yung-chia 
Commandery (administered from what is today Wen-chou, Che-chiang). 
He often neglected his official duties to investigate the scenery of the area 
and resigned a year later. 

5. These are all names of waterfalls on the mountain. 

6. Modem Ying-yang, Ho-nan. 
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Inscription for the Temple of Han Yu at Chaozhou 

1. The origin of Shen and Lii, warrior lords who lived in the 9th 
century BC, was stated in the Book of Songs. Fu Yue, prime minister in the 
14th century BC, was said to have an astral afterlife in the Zhuangzi. Su 
Shi knew both books backwards. 

2. Han Yu refers in a poem to the sky clearing as he passed by Mt. 
Heng in response to a silent prayer from him. 

3. Presumably a reference to Han Yu's * k On a Bone from Buddha's 
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Body. 1 ' 

Thoughts Suggested by the Red Wall: Summer/Autumn 

1. Not the spot mentioned in the San-kuo-chih , where Chou Yu 
burnt Ts’ao Ts’ao’s fleet, and where a wall is said to have been reddened by 
the flames. Su Tung-P’o seems himself to have mistaken the identity of the 
place. 

2. “Alas!” says a commentator. “Yesterday was the today of 
yesterday, and tomorrow will be the today of tomorrow." Cf. Thomas 
Carlyle’s Past and Present’. “Today becomes yesterday so fast; all 
tomorrows become todays." 

On Fan Li 

1. A general who served Kou Chien, King of Yiieh, for more than 
twenty years and who succeeded in helping him recover his own state and 
destroy his conqueror, the King of Wu. 

2. A state covering parts of modem Kiangsu, Anhwei and Chekiang 
Provinces. 

3. A state, which after the destruction of Wu covered parts of 
modem Kiangsu, Chekiang and Shantung Provinces. 

4. King of Yiieh. 

5. A state located in Shantung Province. 

6. Wen Chung another high official, Ta-fu, under Kou 

Chien. 

7. A strategist from the state of Ch’i. 

8. A prince of the state of Chao. 

9. A period (770-476 BC) in the history of the Chou dynasty. 



/EJffte 

On Fan Tseng 

1. The statesman who aided Hsiang Yu in achieving his hegemony 
among the feudal lords. 

2. Prime Minister under Emporer Hui and Emporer Wen of Han. 

3. The dictator-general who became king of the state of ChYi but 
who was eventually defeated by Emperor Kao-tsu of the Han dynasty. 

4. TYingshan Hsien, Kiangsu Province. 

5. Liu Pang, who later became Emperor Kao-tsu of the Han 
dynasty. 

6. Sung 1 under Emperor I of the state of Ch’u. 

7. One of the rebels who made himself king of the state of Ch’u 
and fought against the Ch’in dynasty. 

8. Hsiang Yen was a general in the state of Ch'u; Fu-su was 
the crown prince of the Ch’in regime. Both were popular among their 
respective peoples. 

9. Emperor 1. 

10. Son of Hsiang Yen and uncle of Hsiang Yu, he joined his Ch'u 
forces with Ch’en Sheh against the Ch’in dynasty. 
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Jj Mlftt 

Biography of Master Fang-shan (Square Hat) 

1. Prefecture in modem Honan Province. 

2. Prefecture in modem Hupeh Province. 

3. A knight-errant of early Han times in modem Shantung Province. 

4. A knight-errant of the Han dynasty in modern Honan Province. 

5. A style of hats worn during sacrificial rites at the imperial 
ancestral shrine in the Han dynasty, the characters and ill meaning 
respectively “square" and “mountain.” 

6. A main geographical division covering parts of modem Hopei, 
Honan and Shantung Provinces. 

7. A measure of length for clothing materials. 




1 Lfck frftilf/ 

A Night Visit to Chengtian Temple 

1. Chengtian Temple was in Huangzhou, where Su Dongpo was 
sent after he was dismissed from office as a result of political strife in 1079 
(the second year of Yuanfeng). In that year the ministers newly installed 
in power combed Su Shi’s poems and essays for evidence to prove their 
accusation that he had libelled the government. After a few months’ 
imprisonment Su was released but stripped of his official duties and exiled 
to Huangzhou. Hence he refers to himself as being “at leisure.” 

2. Yuanfeng was the title given to the last eight years of Emperor 
Shenzong's reign (1068-1085). 

h^i’iur 10 

Letter to Chih-chiang Mei 

1. Mei Yao-ch'en. a high official and noted scholar, who was 
Su Shih's contemporary. Chih-chiang was the title given to an assistant 
professor at the Imperial University. 

2. The chapter was written by the Duke of Chou and addressed to 
King Ch’eng, to express his loyalty to the royal household. 

3. This chapter was written by the Duke of Chou to convey 
his fraternal advice to his half-brother, the Duke of Chao, who was 
disenchanted with him. 

4. Names of states in the Spring and Autumn period. 

5. Outstanding disciples of Confucius. 

6. Brothers of the Duke of Chou. 

7. Measures of capacity, equivalent respectively to roughly a pint 
and a peck. 


fi'f'l'llliil 

Stone Bells Mountain 


1. Stone Bells Mountain (Shih-chung-shan) is a promontory of 



cliffs located in modem Hu-k'ou, Chiang-hsi on the eastern bank of Lake 
P’o-yang not far from where the lake flows into the Long River. “P'eng-li” 
is an ancient name for Lake P'o-yang. This and the subsequent quotation 
are not found in the extant editions of Li Tao-yiian’s Guide to Waterways 
with Commentary and may be from a lost section. 

2. Li Po (773-831) served as prefect of Chiang Prefecture (modem 
Chiuchiang, Chiang-hsi) during the Yuan-ho era (806-820) and wrote “A 
Discussion of Stone Bells Mountain" (Pien shih-chung-shan chi). 

3. Ch'i-an was located in modern Huang-kang, Hupei; Lin-ju was 
in modem Lin-ju, Ho-nan. 

4. Jao Prefecture (Jao-chou) was in modern P’o-yang, Chiang- 
hsi; Te-hsing is modern Te-hsing, Chiang-hsi, but was a district in Jao 
Prefecture during the Northern Sung. 

5. Hu-k'ou (literally, “Lake’s Mouth"), in modern Chiang-hsi, is 
located where Lake P'o-yang flows into the Long River. 

6. Chi Kuei, King Ching of the Chou dynasty, reigned from 544 
BC to 520 BC. The bell Wu-i was cast in 521 BC. 

7. The reference should have been to Wei Hsien-tzu’s father, Wei 
Chiang, known as Wei Chuang-tzu, a grand officer of Chin during the 
Spring and Autumn period. The Singing Bells (Ko-chung) was a set of bells 
presented to the marquis of Chin in 561 BC from the state of Cheng. The 
marquis divided the set and presented half to Wei Chiang. 
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The Most Gracious Penalties and Rewards 

1. Rulers respectively of the ancient T’ang and Yu fiefdoms, and 
Hsia and Shang dynasties. 

2. Rulers of the Chou dynasty. 

3. A notoriously evil character, who was the father of Yii of the 
Hsia dynasty. 

4. Chief feudal lords in the four comers of the empire. 
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An Account for Kuo of Our Visit to Mount White Water 


1. White Water (Pai-shui) is the name of a mountain in the 
northeast of modem Po-lo, Kuang-tung. 

2. There were two springs near the temple, one with hot water 
called "Hot Springs" (T’ang-ch’uan) and the other with cold, called 
"Snow-like Springs" (Hsueh-ju-ch’iian). 

3. Su Shih took the artistic name "Tung-p'o" (Eastern Slope) after 
a farm he owned while in Huang Prefecture when he sought contentment in 
the rural life-style epitomized by T’ao Ch’ien. 


Sandy Lake 
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1. Sandy Lake (Sha-hu) is now located in the southeast of modern 
Huangkang, Hu-pei. 

2. P’ang An-ch’ang was a local whom Su Shih admired for his 
learning and skills. 

3. The district of Ch’i River (Ch’i-shui) was located in modem Hsi- 
shui, Hu-pei. 

4. This is one of many sites in China associated in local legend 
with Wang Hsi-chih’s activities as a calligrapher, almost none of which can 
be proven to have a historical basis. Rather, the associations reflect the use 
of the mythology of literati culture as a source of names for scenic places. 
The name Orchid Stream (Lan-hsi) further reinforces the connection with 
Wang’s Orchid Pavilion. 


The Delightful Pavilion of Huang Prefecture 

1. The Yuan (Yiian-chiang) and Hsiang rivers flow north out of 
Hu-nan into Grotto Lake and then into the Long River. The Han River, a 



section of which was known in ancient times as the Mien River (Mien-shui), 
flows down from Shaan-hsi into Hu-pei and then into the Long River at 
modem Wu-han. 

2. The Red Cliff described by Su Shih. 

3. Chang Meng-te was from present-day Ch’ing-ho, Ho-pei, and 
was a friend of Su Shih during the latter’s exile in Huang Prefecture. 

4. Ch’i-an was an ancient name for Huang Prefecture. 

5. Tzu-chan was the courtesy name of Su Shih. 

6. Wu-ch’ang is the modern O-ch’eng, Hu-pei, located opposite 
Huang Prefecture across the Long River. The mountains referred to here are 
also known as the Fan Mountains (Fan-shan) or Yuan Mountains (Yuan- 
shan). 

7. The former city wall was built when Sun Ch’lian fortified O 
District and renamed it “Wu-ch’ang” to serve as his capital from 221 to 
229. Su Ch’e, like his brother, identified the site of the Battle of Red Cliff 
upstream with the Red Cliff'in Huang Prefecture. Lu Hsiin (183-245) was 
a leading general of Wu under Sun Ch’uan who twice occupied Huang 
Prefecture. 

8. An allusion to an event satirized in “Rhapsody on the Wind,” 
traditionally attributed to Sung Yii. The officials Sung Yii and Ching Ch’ai 
accompanied King Hsiang of C'h’u (r. 298-263 BC) to the Orchid Terrace 
Palace located east of modern Chung-hsiang, Hu-pei. According to a 
tradition ascribed to a now-missing passage in Szu-ma Ch’ien’s Historical 
Records , Sung Yii wrote this rhapsody to satirize King Hsiang’s arrogance 
and extravagance. The words “wind” and “satirize” are homonyms, both 
now pronounced feng. 

9. West Mountain (Hsi-shan) is located on the opposite bank of the 
Long River west of modem O-ch’eng, Hu-pei. 



871 


AHife 

On the Six States 

1. Ch’i, Ch’u, Yen, Chao, Han and Wei, states in the Waning States 
period. 


Selections of the Tang and Song Dynasties 
Notes 
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2. Referring to Mount Hsiao. 

3. Prime Minister under King Chao of Ch’in. 

4. Prime Minister under Duke Hsiao of Ch’in. 

5. Localities in modem Shantung Province. 

Letter to Prime Minister Han 

1. Han Ch’i, one of the best-known prime ministers and 
commanders-in-chief of the Sung dynasty. 

2. Modem Hopei and Shansi Provinces. 

3. A mountain range extending through Kansu, Shensi and Honan 
Provinces. 

4. A mountain peak in Tengfeng Hsien , Honan Province. 

5. A mountain peak in Huayin Hsien , Shensi Province. 

6. Ou-yang Hsiu. 

7. Regents during the reign of King Ch’eng of the Chou dynasty. 

8. Worthy ministers under King Hstian of Chou. 

9. Sheng = pint; tou = peck. 




Dragon Well 


1. Dragon Well (Lung-ching) was originally known as Dragon 
Depths (Lung-hung), among other names. 

2. In local legend, Ko Hung was believed to have practiced alchemy 
on a hill north of West Lake, later known as Ko’s Ridge (Ko-ling). Ch’in 
Kuan is mistaken in identifying him as living during the Ch’ih-wu era, 
however. 

3. Wu and Yueh were ancient kingdoms during the Chou dynasty. 
“Wu” traditionally refers to the area roughly corresponding to modern 
Chiang-su, and “Yueh” to modern Che-chiang. 

4. The szu was an imaginary animal described as a one-horned ox. 
It was mentioned in Lun-yti 33:16:1 and Ch’un-ch’iu 180: Hstian 2:1 Tso. 



The szu is probably based on the rhinoceros, which once existed in China, 
and the word was later used to refer to the female of the species. 

5. The India Temple (T’ien-chu-szu) was a major Buddhist center 
west of Hang-chou on Hidden Spirits Mountain (Ling-yin-shan). It was 
divided into Upper, Middle, and Lower temples established during the Five 
Dynasties, Sui (597), and Eastern Chin (330), respectively. The Monastery 
of the Sage of Longevity (Shou-sheng-ylian) was a Northern Sung dynasty 
name for the temple originally built in 949 at Dragon Well and popularly 
known as Dragon Well Temple (Lung-ching-szu). 

6. The name Ch'ien-t’ang originated in the Ch’in dynasty to denote 
an area west of the modern city of Hang-chou; beginning in the Sui, 
it referred to the city itself and is used by the author here as a literary 
designation. 

7. Huai-nan, a name originating in the Ch’in, generally refers to the 
area south of the Huai River and north of the Long River. In Ch’in Kuan’s 
time, it denoted a province governed from the city of Yang-chou that 
included parts of modern Chiang-su, An-hui, and Ho-nan. 

'fe {\ Jn ff* 

Epilog to Records on Metal and Stone 

1. Ge-tian was a mythical ruler of high antiquity, when everyone 
lived in a state of perfect contentment. 

2. A juan , originally a “scroll,” came to be something like a 
chapter. The size of a library was measured not in volumes but in juan. 

3. “Superb creatures,” you-wu, here figuratively applied to books 
and antiques, usually refers to dangerously beautiful women, who inspire 
destructive passion in those attracted to them. 

AM (Tii&) 

A Journey into Shu (Excerpts) 

1. The Hsia-lao Pass (Hsia-lao-kuan) is located in the western part 
of modem I-ch’ang, Hu-pei. 
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2. See the poem actually titled “Hsia-lao Stream" (Hsia-lao-hsi) in 
Ou-yang, Ou-yang Wen-chung-kung ch ’iian-chi l:3b-4a. 

3. Huang Ta-lin was from Fen-ting (modern Hsiu-shui District, 
Chiang-hsi) and served as magistrate of P'ing-hsiang District during 
the Shao-sheng era (1094-1097). Huang T'ing-chien (1045-1105) was a 
leading poet of the Chiang-hsi school, an influential calligrapher, and an 
aesthetic theorist associated with Su Shih’s circle. Hsin Hung and Hsin Ta- 
fang remain unidentified. 

4. I-ling was located in the eastern part of modem I-ch'ang, Hu-pei. 
Yung-shu was the courtesy name of Ou-yang Hsiu. 

5. Ting Pao-ch'en (1010-1067) served as military controller-general 
in Hsia Prefecture, now the northwestern part of l-ch’ang, Hu-pei. He was 
a close friend of Ou-yang Hsiu. The two often exchanged poems, and Ou- 
yang later wrote his epitaph. 

6. The wording of the inscription implies that Ou-yang Hsiu was 
a native of I-ling. though in fact he was merely serving in office there (he 
was a native of Yung-feng, modem Chi-shui, Chiang-hsi). The suggestion, 
therefore, is that these inscriptions might be inauthentic, perhaps added 
later by others to enhance the historical value of the cave. 

7. Ch'ien-nan refers to CITien Prefecture, modern P'eng-shui, Szu- 
clTuan. Huang T’ing-chien was banished here in 1095 and crossed through 
Hsia-lao Pass on the day hsin-hai in the third lunar month (April 22, 
1095). Lu Yu assumed that Huang's reference to “ hsin-hai " in the earlier 
inscription meant the year instead of the day of the month. 

8. Stone Tablet Gorge (Shih-p'ai-hsia) is located in the northwest 
of modem I-ch'ang, Hu-pei. 

9. Fan Gorge (Shan-tzu-hsia) is located west of modern I-ch’ang, 
Hu-pei. 

10. Toad Rock (Ha-ma-pei) is located at the foot of Stone Nose 
Mountain (Shih-pi-shan), ten miles to the northwest of modern I-ch’ang, 
Hu-pei. 

11 .A Ranking of Waters ( Shui-pin ), which evaluated the quality of 
natural water sources, has been lost. 

12. Ox Temple (Huang-niu-miao) is located on Ox Mountain 
(Huang-niu-shan), about seven miles northwest of modern I-ch'ang, 



Hu-pei. 

13. See Ou-yang Hsiu’s poem “On the Ox Gorge Temple” ( Huang - 
niu-hsia tz’u) in Ou-yang, Ou-yang Wen-chung-kung ch'iian-chi 1:4a. Ou- 
yang’s poem was motivated by a mysterious incident which he later related 
to Su Shih. While serving in K'ai-feng, Ou-yang was visited by his friend 
Ting Pao-ch’en. Ting told him of a dream he had had in which both men 
were visiting a temple by the upper reaches of the Long River and noticed 
a horse in front of the gate with one ear missing. Not long afterward, both 
men were exiled to this area and one day visited Ox Temple. There they 
saw the stone horse with its left ear missing and finally understood the 
meaning of Ting’s dream. In 1082, after relating this story to the local 
magistrate, Su Shih was asked to write out Ou-yang’s poem to be inscribed 
in stone in Ox Temple, and he also added a prose afterward explaining the 
background of the dream. This is the stone inscription that Lu Yu mentions 
a few lines later. 

14. The tung-ch’ing is known in the West as the chinaberry {MeHa 
azedarach); it is an evergreen with oval leaves, small white flowers, and 
red berries. Its seeds and bark have medicinal uses. 

15. Chang Wen-chung was the posthumous name of Chang Shang- 
ying (1043-1122), an important official and patron of Buddhism. A protege 
of Wang An-shih, he continued to support Wang’s reform program despite 
conservative opposition. After the progressive faction returned to power, he 
eventually rose to right vice-director of the Department of State and grand 
councilor under Emperor Hui-tsung (r. 1100-1125). 

Willlilnil (\m) 

A Climb up Mount Omei (Excerpts) 

1. This selection is an excerpt from a well-known travel diary titled 
Wu-ch 'uan lu (Diary of a Boat Trip to Wu). Written in 1177 by the famous 
Sung-dynasty statesman and poet Fan Ch’eng-ta, this text describes a boat 
journey from Ch’eng-tu (in modem Szechwan), where the author had just 
finished serving as governor, to his home in Wu township (near modern 
Soochow, Kiangsu). After an initial sightseeing trip that took Fan to several 
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scenic and historic sites situated to the north and west of Ch'eng-tu, his 
custom-made riverboat carried him, his family, and attendants down the 
Yangtze River all the way to Chen-chiang (modem Kiangsu). From there 
they proceeded south on the Grand Canal directly to Soochow. In all. the 
trip took a hundred and twenty-two days (from 27 June to 26 October), and 
covered a distance of almost two thousand English miles. 

During the journey. Fan Ch’eng-ta kept detailed records in the Wu- 
ch'uan hi of his many visits to local places of interest. Among these, his 
account of a ten-day trip to Mount Omei (Omei shan) in Szechwan is the 
most widely acclaimed, not only because it is the earliest detailed account 
of the mountain known, but also because of Fan’s lively prose style and 
eye for fascinating details. The excerpts translated here describe his ascent 
to the mountain’s summit. Without a doubt, his observation of the “Buddha 
Light” (Fo-kuang), an optical phenomenon that the devout believed to be a 
manifestation of Omei’s “resident” Bodhisattva, P’u-hsien (Samantabhadra 
in Sanskrit), is the highlight of Fan’s experience on Mount Omei. We join 
Fan and his traveling party (which did not include his family; they were 
sent earlier to a town downriver to wait for him) just as they depart from 
the town at the base of the mountain and begin their ascent into the clouds. 

2. Mao Chen was a Taoist adept of the Sui dynasty who supposedly 
gained immortality during his stay on Mount Omei. Sun Ssu-miao, 
mentioned in the next sentence, is also reported to have sought eternal 
life during his residence on Omei in the Sui and T’ang periods. He had a 
strong interest in alchemy and is well known for having authored several 
important medical treatises. 

3. Chi-yeh was a famous Buddhist monk from Kaifeng who, under 
imperial auspices, traveled with three hundred other monks to India in 964 in 
order to get copies of various sutras. He did not return to China until 976. 

4. Reigned 976-997. 

5. Reigned 997-1022. 

6. Reigned 1022-1063. 

7. Fan is probably referring to a special variety of tea from Fukien 
which, when brought to a boil, produces a wax-like film on the surface of 
the water. It is also possible, however, to read this as “candles, tea....” 

8. A chih is a wood-fungus believed by some to confer longevity. 



9. 1102-1107. 

10. That is to say, the gate is styled after the main access gate to the 
Forbidden City in Kaifeng (modern Kaifeng, Honan), the capital of the 
Northern Sung dynasty. 

11. Referring to the nine-leveled wheel or karma sign placed on top 
of a pagoda. 

12. The term "ladder sedan-chairs'’ probably refers to wooden litters 
for one person that are tied on a bearer's back. 

13. Or Wang Chih-wang (1103-1170). 

14. Earlier in his journey Fan Ch'eng-ta had observed similar 
"lamps" on Mount Green Wall in Szechwan and commented on their 
possible origins: 

Some people say they are the glow of cinnabar drugs hidden away by 
the ancients. Others say they are the essence of plants and trees, which has 
a glow. And still others say they are made by dragon spirits and mountain 
demons. The explanation most people believe is that they have been devised 
by immortals and sages. Others in traditional China identify these same 
lights as "flitting Fires," which, they explain, emit from long-standing 
concentrations of blood found in places such as old battlefields. Western 
scholars have also offered possible explanations of these "lamps." Some 
equate them with ignis fatuus (or "will-o'-the-wisp"), the spontaneous 
combustion of an inflammable gas derived from decaying organic matter. 
Others say they might be the result of sparks of static electricity or a kind 
of electroluminescence known as ignis lambens. All these explanations, 
however, are tentative at best. For now at least, the precise origin of Mount 
Omei’s "lamps" remains a mystery. 

15. An ancient Buddhist kingdom situated in what is now Yunnan 
province. 

16. The Himalayas and their associated ranges. 

17. This famous bridge was near Fan Ch'eng-ta’s home in Kiangsu. 
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The Mountain a Hundred Chang High 


1. The Mountain a Hundred Chang High (Pai-chang-shan) is located 
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in the northeast of modem Chien-yang, Fu-chien. 

2. Reed Peak Mountain (Lu-shan; also Lu-feng-shan) is located in 
the northwest of Chien-yang, Fu-chien. 

3. Liu P’ing (1138-1185), courtesy name P’ing-fu, was from Ch'ung- 
an, Fu-chien. 
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Portraits 

1. The following most interesting note was written for me by my 
valued friend, Mr. J. B. Coughtrie, an artist well-known in Hongkong 
circles— 

The art of portraiture does not reach a very high standard in China, 
and its professors meet with limited patronage. The backward condition in 
which this branch of art remains is probably owing to the fact that the style 
and taste peculiar to the Chinese combine to render a lifelike resemblance 
impossible, and the completed picture unattractive. The artist lays upon 
his paper a flat wash of color to match the complexion of his sitter, and 
upon this draws a mere map of the features, making no attempt to obtain 
roundness or relief by depicting light and shadows, and never by any chance 
conveying the slightest suggestion of animation or expression. The degree 
of merit accorded to the production at this stage depends upon the ease and 
rapidity with which it is seemingly done, a timid highly-wrought face taking 
rank beneath a facile sketchy production, which latter in many cases is but 
the affectation of those qualities obtained slowly and with labor. On the 
drapery the utmost care is bestowed and the sitter is invariably represented 
in the finest raiment he is entitled to wear, and equally invariably with fan in 
one hand and snuff-bottle in the other. 

There is a wide-spread belief that the Chinese object to having their 
portraits taken for superstitious reason; and it is true that artists who have 
visited the country have always failed to induce picturesque coolies, 
peasants, and even beggars, to allow themselves to be sketched. The writer, 
however, has been informed that no such superstition really exists, but 
merely a proud objection on the part of the native to be depicted in his rags 


or every-day clothing. 

m\ 

Observing the Tidal Bore 

1. The Che River (Che-chiang) is another name for the Ch’ien-t’ang 

River. 

2. Ocean Gate (Hai-men) is located on the northeast coast at the 
juncture of the Che River and Hang-chou Bay. 

3. Yang Wan-li (1127-1206) was considered one of the four major 
poets of the early Southern Sung along with Lu Yu, Fan Ch’eng-ta, and Yu 
Mou (1124-1193). The author of over 4,200 poems, he espoused a literary 
theory influenced by Ch'an Buddhist ideals of enlightenment and often 
employed illusionistic imagery. The lines quoted here, however, do not 
appear in his collected works. 

4. The author refers to the Southern Sung capital of Lin-an (modern 
Hang-chou). The Che River Pavilion (Che-chiang-fing) was located south 
of the city on the northern bank of the river. 

5. Nature’s Picture (T'ien-k'ai t’u-hua) was a terrace located within 
the imperial palace in Lin-an. 

6. According to legend, the Flute Terrace (Hsiao-t’ai) was built 
by Duke Mu of Ch’in (r. 659-621 BC) for his daughter Nung-yii and 
her husband, Hsiao-shih, an excellent flutist. Hsiao-shih summoned 
feng- and /7//<7/7g-birds with his flute, and he and Nung-yii flew off to 
become Transcendents, while P’eng-lai was just one of the mythological 
islands where Transcendents were said to dwell, located in the sea off the 
northeastern coast. 
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